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White Pine 


DOORS 


are still Supreme 
as the Big Sellers 




















The above view shows a corner in the ware- 
house of the Weed Lumber Co. where are 
stored constantly thousands of 


Weed Quality 
White Pine Doors 


made from the best California White Pine 
timber in a factory of the most modern type. 


Ask your jobber for quotation on WEED Sash 
and Doors and if he is unable to quote you, wire or 
write us and you will get the information promptly. 


Weed Lumber Co. 
Weed, California 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Flood Bldg. Telephone, Kearny 2885 
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INTERESTED IN SOUTHERN 
OR PACIFIC COAST TIMBER? 








We furnish detailed reports of amounts of stumpage on each 244, § 
or 10 acre Subdivision of each forty. 


We employ expert Pacific Coast Cruisers to check all estimates 
made on Western Timber. 





We offer High Class Timber Properties only, which have been 
placed in our hands for sale. 


We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 


JAMES 0. LACEY & CO, 


(ESTABLISHED 1880) 








1211 Whitney Central Bldg. , 1104 Spalding Building, 1008 White Bldg., 1215 Old Colony Bldg, 


New Orleans, Portland, Ore, Seattle. Chicago, 








Get in the Game Yourself and 
Hold Your Trade at Home 


Spend a few dollars on printers’ ink— 
get up a nice attractive circular now 
and then and send one to every farmer 
within 15 miles of your yard. Give 
them a cordial invitation to call on you 
when they need lumber. 





Address your circulars with a 


For lists of 5,000 to 10,000 we recom- 
mend our Montague foot power commercial 


and give them a businesslike appearance, so Addressor which has a speed of from 2,000 


the recipient will know you-consider his trade — '5:000 addressesan hour, Simple in con~ 
: struction and easy to operate. Can be 
worth while. 


ragga listing attachment $90 
vior Hiling In names on pay 
The Advantages of this System ="! *««'s: «te: 


are manifold. It gives you a complete list of  pi¢ferent Styles and Prices for 
prospective customers — names embossed on 


metal plates and filled in any manner desired— all sized Lists and Purses. 
practically indestructible and always ready for Onl 
use. Thousands in use by retailers all over y 


the country for addressing shipping tags, 1 5 
heading monthly statements, addressing cir- 
cular matter, etc. 

Tell us about the number of names on your 
mailing list and we'll send you promptly net 
cost of metal name plates and filing equipment 
to be used in connection with either of the 
machines shown herewith. 


eye 
Montague Mailing 
e This Montague Hand Addressor is made 
specially i aving a limited - 
Machinery Co, 9 uy ie inieginge me 


° same quality of work as the 
higher priced machines at rate 1 5 
Dept. L. Chattanooga, Tenn. of 300 to 500 per hour. Only $ 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large paid 
subscription list ! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN pnnted 


weekly during the year ended January 1, 
1912, was 13,691. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


I, Elmer C. Hole, secretary and treasurer of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear 
that the above figures are correct. 


ELMER C. HOLE. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3rd day 
of January, 1912. 
HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 
This is a circulation more than double that 
of any other lumber newspaper and greater 
than the combined subscription lists of any 
three other lumber newspapers. 























EDITORIAL SHORT LENGTHS. 


The Bureau of Manufactures at Washington, D. C., 
this week presented renewed evidence of its usefulness 
to those lumber manufacturers and wholesalers already 
on its mailing list. Lumbermen who are interested in 
foreign trade opportunities and who are not receiving 
the publications of the bureau should ask for them. 


The Commerce Court this week enjoyed the dis- 
tinetion of its first appealed decision being very 
thoroughly reversed, which caused no regret in the 
camp of its numerous enemies. But there are those 
who intimate that the Commerce Court has been 


modest and demure when its attitude is compared 
with that of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the latter body in the Shreveport-Texas case fearlessly 
determining a complicated question of law that was 
pending and due for an immediate hearing in the 
United States Supreme Court. Whatever the outcome 
may be, a few days’ delay might have been prudent. 





Reports from members indicate that the meeting of 
Texas lumbermen at Ft. Worth April 9-11 is going to 
be a ‘‘hummer.’’ The retail trade of the Largest State 
is in fairly satisfactory condition, but there are just 
enough trade problems before the organization—com- 
bined with the attractions of Ft. Worth as a convention 
city—to bring out a big attendance and to make the 
meeting a little more interesting than ever before. 


For the first time in many, many years a presidential 
campaign is failing to make good as a disturber of busi- 
ness. The londer the political noise the less attention 
the legitimate business interests of the country seem to 
pay to it. All of which is just as it should be. 





NEW PAPER-MAKING PROCESS. 


A French patent has recently been allowed upon a 
new process of handling pine and other resinous woods 
for paper-making purposes. Hitherto, but a single di- 
gestor process has been used, in which the alkali is relied 
upon both to saponify the resinous condition of the wood 
and to perform the usual work of decomposing the in- 
crusted coat of the fibers. Under the new process the 
pulp is first treated under high pressure, but under 
temperature of less than 100° is subjected to stirring 
also. The pulp is cooled and the liquor drawn off and 
strained. This process removes the resin and it is 
found possible to purify this liquor by the centrifugal 
process, so that it may be used again for the second 
portion of the process, this consisting of digesting the 
pulp under high temperature, completing the process. 
This process is for the production of brown wood pulp 
r ‘‘half stuff.’’ 


SELLING SCIENCE. 


The prize contests recently opened for retailers and 
for salesmen by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN cover an 
unusually wide range of topics. The contributions 
should serve to crystallize some of the best ideas in cir- 
culation on uptodate sales methods, especially as there 
are no restrictions on the gathering of those ideas from 
any source. Many salesmen are given to the belief that 
they could show the average retailer a lot of things 
about how a yard ought to be run. Reversing the view, 
the retailer often sees a chance to criticize the sales- 
men’s tactics. It is not unlikely that the winners in 
these contests will get some of their ideas from their 
friends on the other side of the counter. 








NO FEAR OF LIGHT. 


A spicy chain of correspondence between the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and President Taft, 
relating to governmental investigation of the lumber 
industry and the apparent unwillingness of certain 
officials at Washington to disclose findings that would 
constitute a vindication, will be found on pages 34 and 35 
of this issue. In total it amounts to a perfectly just 
demand on the part of the lumber interests for a ‘‘moral 
verdict’’ or for a ‘‘moral indictment’’ which if allowed 
to stand unchallenged is bound to result—in the popular 
mind—in conviction. * 

The ground covered in the letters that passed between 
President Taft, Secretary Nagel and the association is 





in no sense new to lumbermen. But fortunately this 
correspondence, through the medium of the press asso- 
ciations and daily newspapers, goes to the people: at 
large for their consideration. At least it is bound to 
impress on them one fact: The lumber industry is not 
dodging publicity. 
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BUSINESS CO-OPERATION WITH THE GOVERNMENT. 


More real cooperation between commercial bodies and trade organizations of 
the United States is the object of the conference called by President Taft, and 
promoted under the auspices of the Department of Commerce and Labor, to be 
held at Washington, D. C., beginning April 22. In other words, it appears to be 
an effort to weld the legitimate business interests of the country together in one 
cohesive and mutually helpful organization. Incidentally such a conference of 
business interests will give the administration an opportunity to place itself on 
record as to matters of business conduct and policy that now are in doubt. 

Just what procedure shall be followed in organizing the tremendous and widely 
variant business of the entire United States is an open, perplexing question. It 
has been suggested that such an organization is needless and that its functions 
should be performed by the Department of Commerce and Labor, but there is 
room for marked difference from such opinion. As a matter of fact no Govern- 
ment bureau, closely restricted by law and red tape, can do the work that might 
be expected of a national business congress. Many opportunities are open for 
such an organization to demonstrate its usefulness. 

In spite of all the talk about the socalled ‘‘trusts’’ it is a fact today that 
American business in the aggregate is woefully disorganized. Competition, which 
within proper channels is a trade stimulant, has become a disease. Business, 
organized and unorganized, is coming to look with distrust even on the Govern- 
ment itself, an abnormal condition the exact reverse of which applies in the other 
commercially great countries. 

The Government is maintained to foster commerce and industry. Every effort 
it makes in that direction should have all possible encouragement. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that the conference called by President Taft will be productive 
of a powerful organization that will bring about some greater measure of ¢co- 
operation between the Federal power and the industries of the country that 
stand so greatly in need of its help. 

It is important, of course, that all branches of American industries be given 
fair representation if the work is to be handled on an equitable basis. There 
seems to be some doubt as to the fairness of the basis of apportioning delegates 
to the first conference, but there will be ample time to thresh out this question 
after the gavel falls. 


TOLLS ON THE PANAMA CANAL. 


The management of the Panama Canal, particularly that phase of it having 
to do with the tolls to be collected from ships flying the American flag, has been 
the subject of an extraordinary amount of idle discussion, principally by people 
whose views were framed with slight knowledge of the subject. It is a problem 
of the first magnitude and upon its solution depend several important and far- 
reaching changes in American shipping. 

Those who have loudly opposed the refunding of tolls to American ships under 
any circumstances—presumably with special interest of some sort aligned with 
them in their opposition—must admit that we shall have come to a sorry condition 
when the American people, after completing the greatest engineering work in his- 
tory, feel compelled to stand back and allow their commercial competitors to enjoy 
most, if not all, of the benefits of that work. The Government of the United 
States, if it make no provision for the refunding of tolls collected from American 
ships, probably will be the only commercial power so generous to its rivals and so 
blind to its own commercial interest as to ignore this opportunity to promote 
shipping under its own flag. Suez history tells what may be expected of other 
nations. 





It is a pleasure to present an analysis of this question by an undoubted authority 
—Joseph N. Teal, of Portland, Ore——whose discussion of the legal and commercial 
points involved will be found on page 32 of this issue. For the information of 
those who are not familiar with its phraseology the full text of the Hay-Paunee- 
fote treaty, covering the regulation of the canal after its completion, is reprinted 
with Mr. Teal’s brief. 

There can be no clearer exposition of the law and the facts than Mr. Teal pre- 
sents. Any act of Congress that will give the shipping of other nations, not 
enjoined by any law or treaty from subsidizing their ships using the canal, an 
advantage of any sort—be it only 5 cents a ton—will amount to ecmmercial suicide 
and will serve further to reduce the already painfully meager tonnage of 
American register. 


FORCED CURTAILMENT AS A MARKET BRACER. 


It is an ill wind that blows no good to anybody. The strike of the mill hands 
in the Grays Harbor district of Washington is not considered an unmixed evil 
by the operators there, and especially by those in the Puget Sound region and the 
Columbia River section of Washington and Oregon. The shutdown means a 
restriction of production, and that at a time when the market needs a pronounced 
bracer. 





From Seattle the statement is made that nobody seems to be feeling badly about 
the strike situation. If the revolt among the mill hands of the Grays Harbor 
district does not extend to the Puget Sound mills the operators in that section 
will be in position to take advantage of the stronger market that will result. 
Throughout the winter production was restricted, with the effect that prices 
settled on a firmer basis than had been the rule last year. Within two months 
demand has gradually increased, but there was need of continued curtailment 
of the output in order to avoid overstocking. 

The Grays Harbor labor trouble comes at a time when the trade needs a 
tonic, and nothing could be more opportune than a halt somewhere in the rate 
of production. Along Puget Sound prices are reported to have advanced a 
dollar or more, and an effort is being made to push the figures still higher. It 
may be that the falling off of the supply in the Grays Harbor district will give 
the north Coast market a boost that will affect the trade throughout the season 
favorably. 

Even should the striking fever invade the Puget Sound region theeresulting 
shutdown would further diminish the lumber supply and make money for those 
who have stocks on hand. Taking this view of the situation, the operators are 


well satisfied to await events with equanimity, whether the strikes are bottled 
up in the Grays Harbor section or spread to other districts. It is noticeable, 
too, that manufacturers in southwestern Washington, whose mills have been 
shut down, are not worrying much about the outcome. They are selling out of 
the stocks on hand at stronger prices and see a better demand ahead for the 
reason that output is being restricted. It is said, however, that the operators 
whose mills are down, and have foreign and domestic orders to ship out, are 
not altogether pleased with the situation. 


THE FLOOD SITUATION. 


Reports received this week from many points in the Mississippi and Ohio Val- 
leys indicate that unprecedented high water is doing extraordinary damage to prop- 
erty. The President has asked Congress for emergency relief legislation and the 
Red Cross Society has come actively to the aid of some of the most seriously 
affected districts. Sawmill properties and logging equipment have suffered at many 
points in the South and even in the Missouri hills the excessive rains have prac- 
tically stopped logging. 

At such important lumber centers as Memphis, Tenn., and Cairo, IIl., advices 
by wire received on Thursday of this week, in response to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S telegraphed inquiries, were of considerable losses to lumber indus- 
tries at the former point, with prospect that the worst stage had been passed, and 
of losses in the southern Illinois city estimated at $5,000,000 or more and prospects 
of worse flood conditions and heavier losses. Details of the situation will be found 
upon page 33 of this issue, reflecting conditions to the forenoon of April 4. . 

The one saving feature of this situation is the probable effect of curtailment 
on the market. From the manufacturers’ viewpoint a shutdown at this time may 
be regarded as anything but unfortunate if it will serve to maintain the market 
well into the summer season. 


YELLOW PINE IN THE SOUTHEAST. 


Special conditions are influential in the southern pine trade of the south- 
eastern states—Georgia, Tlorida and parts of Alabama—this spring. Recent 
fair weather has resulted in a heavy demand for building material, and dealers 
at Atlanta are reported to be having real trouble in meeting the demand. Pre- 
sumably a like feature of the trade is true in all the thriving cities in that state. 

In Florida reports throughout the winter have indicated the progress of a 
large amount of local improvement, as that state is attracting increased attention 
from northern settlers and seekers of places for winter residence. 

In the iron section of Alabama sales of raw metal are increasing and prospects 
in that line are getting brighter, prices of pig iron having advanced lately. This 
means much to the growth of Birmingham and other towns affected by the iron 
and steel trade, with a reflex influence for the better throughout the State, which 
is inclined to progress under any conditions. 

In Georgia wholesalers declare that practically all the mills are behind with 
their orders, as they have been in operation only about half the time since 
January 1. It is estimated that it will require fully six weeks to fill the orders 
on hand, even if there shall be no serious interruption from bad weather. 

Added to the local demand for building lumber the railroads persist in their 
eall for ties, timber and car stuff, several large orders having been received by 
the wholesalers of Atlanta within recent time. In Florida the same kinds of 
requirement are pronounced features of trade. 

While orders are coming in from the local builders and railroads, and prices 
are being held firmly on all desirable stocks, northern buyers are in the market 
for good and medium grade lumber, but they find it difficult as yet to make the 
prices demanded by the retail and consumers’ trade conform with the basis at 
the mills south; that is, the spread between mill prices and the northern market 
is too small for trade profit; a feature which tends to deadlock the movement. 
That the relation between the two extremes will become readjusted on better 
lines as the season’s business develops is probable. 


CAR SHORTAGE AND EQUIPMENT ENLARGEMENT. 


One of the more significant features bearing on general business, especially the 
demand for lumber this season, is the question of car supply and adequate 
locomotive power with which to carry on traffic. 

It is especially noteworthy that, though general business for the last eight 
months has been restricted mainly to the movement of commodities for current 
use, as against liberal buying in anticipation of expanding business or for specu- 
lation, railroad traffic has been more than sufficient to employ all the equipment 
that the railroads could furnish. 

In making this statement the fact is not to be overlooked that the. severity 
of the winter greatly hampered the operation of the roads, and thus held up the 
movement of freight to a large extent. When the traffic departments succeeded 
in unraveling the tangle under more favorable weather conditions there was a 
tremendous movement of freight, and every available car and locomotive was 
employed, with many more needed, disclosing a prodigious shortage from the 
Missouri River to the Atlantic Coast. 

This paucity of equipment, with prospects for increasing traffic as the season 
progresses, has induced the executive departments of the roads to a new and 
strenuous effort to repair old cars, build new ones, and place orders for more 
locomotives. Hence the numerous reports of contracts placed for more cars and 
more motive power which have given new life to the equipment market and the 
industries connected therewith. ‘This has distinctly helped the lumber market 
for the last two months, and has been the most pronounced feature of it as a 
starter for the year’s trade, It is especially stimulating to the southern pine 
business and the north Pacific States’ trade, as well as to that in oak in the 
Ohio Valley and the lower Mississippi River section. It has kept many yellow 
pine mills in motion at a time when otherwise they would have remained idle, 
or if kept running would have piled up miscellaneous stock to menace the spring 
market with oversupply and weak prices. 

In this presentation of the situation the suggestion is apparent that the 
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economies which have been practiced by the railroad companies have resulted 
in serious deterioration of rolling stock and a running down of capacity to move 
freight. It shows how rapid this decline is when the companies cease to maintain 
the normal rate of buying and repairing ears and providing locomotives com- 
mensurate with the growth of traffic. Even in depressed periods, when trade 
and transportation are merely for the purpose of supplying the population with 
current necessities and the marketing of raw material and finished products, it 
is Shown that carrying facilities are no more than equal to the freight that is 
offered to carriers. As time passes this feature is increasingly obvious. 

It is true that in past years there have been depressed periods when there 
have been a large number of idle cars; but such surplusses do not remain for 
long. The recurrence of the crop moving season generally absorbs most of the 


available rolling stock. When the crop results of last season became evident it 
was obvious that idle cars would all be wanted before spring, and such has been 
the result. Such as have remained unused have mostly been crippled cars, many 
of which have been and are being repaired and put into commission again. 
Hence a large incentive for the call for car lumber that has been witnessed 
since late last fall. 

Though demand. has been active for lumber for car building and repair, within 
recent months, such demand has come despite the extensive employment of steel 
for underframes and entire cars. Thus it seems that, though metal is being 
continually used for car construction, demand for car lumber is still sufficient 
to induce an urgent and active_call therefor. This is likely to continue while the 
wood supply shall hold out. 








REVIEW OF THE CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 








Since April 1 springlike weather has been favorable to the general lumber 
trade, though milling and logging operations have been hampered by continued 
rains and overflows in many streams. In all the large cities and the growing 
towns building has keen resumed, except where strikes have interfered, the most 
notable of which is in Chicago and throughout Cook County, in which the western 
metropolis is situated. The number of carpenters involved in this great strike 
is stated to be 14,000 or more. The effect of the walkout is to check the expan- 
sion of building that would have been under headway at this date but for the 
strike. Nonunion or independent carpenters to the number of 3,500 or 4,000 
have continued work, which prevents utter stagnation in the building line, but 
the idleness of so many tends to the holding up of contracts, and consequently 
restricts the sale of lumber. Though Chicago is a great market center, and its 
industries and building of interests require a large aggregate of mill product, rela- 
tively, it is a small part of the market and consuming field of the country. The 
United States as a whole, as well as Canada, is in the market for a spring 
volume of lumber which is the more pressing for delivery on account of the delay 
caused by a prolonged winter. Hence, so far as the cities, towns and industries 
are concerned, a brisk trade may be expected hetween’now and the summer 
vacation period. 

* * * 

Generally speaking, there is a good demand for lumber throughout the country 
and prices have advanced in spots, and are firmer in about every part of the 
distributive field. Obviously there is much confidence in the demand for the 
entire season, with an expectation that prices will be firmer and somewhat higher 
than Jast year. This conclusion is based on the faet that production and forward 
stocking have been much restricted for a year. Hence stocks in the hands 
of dealers and consumers are relatively low, and in many eases broken, and 
little surplus is in the hands of producers to meet the ready requirement. Besides, 
the railroads seem to be unable to provide sufficient cars at the mills for prompt 
shipment, delays on this account being reported frequently. In respect to 
southern pine and hardwoods, heavy and continued rains and the overflow of 
rivers and the lower lands throughout the Mississippi and Ohio River valleys 
have embargoed the railroads to a large extent, so that the great supply coming 
from the middle South and the Southwest into the middle West and the great 
Northeast is making but a tardy movement. This is a serious handicap to current 
trade, and it is likely to continue for several weeks. In the meantime stocks in 
the northern and eastern, trade and consuming centers will run down, and as 
au result prices will be higher. Even now this influence is being positively felt 
in the hardwoods and in yellow pine lines, as well as cypress. At the same 
time on the bottom Jands between Cairo and Vieksburg, on both sides the Mis- 
sissippi River, little can be done toward supplying logs to the mills, resulting 
in an almost complete cessation of manufacturing. Memphis is especially handi- 
capped on this account, and besides shipments of lumber have been seriously 
hindered. In the farther Southwest wet weather and overflowed or sodden wood- 
lands have prevented the getting of logs to the mills, an effect of which has 
been to minimize the outturn of lumber greatly. Many of the mills are loaded 
with orders that can not be filled, mill stocks are broken, and no guaranty as to 
the exact time of delivery of anything can be given. Of course, under these 
conditions there can be no such thing as accumulating burdensome surpluses, and 
the fact remains that the southern pine and hardwood mills are going into the 
active season with Jess unsold lumber on hand than for years. At the same 
time the railroad requirement for timber and ties, and the railroad and inde- 
pendent ear shop demand for lumber, are keeping up remarkably well, being 
rendered sharper and more insistent by slow deliveries consequent upon the pre- 
vailing hindering weather causes. It is not surprising, then, that the market 
should be strong and that prices have an advancing tendency. 

In the farming districts spring trade has been delayed by a cold March, and 
reports from the yellow pine wholesale centers reflect the view that no great 
rush of demand from the rural retailers is expected before next fall. This_is 
especially so with the prairie country in the Missouri River basin, where delayed 
seeding is absorbing about the whole attention of farmers. But, as they say in 
Texas, an excellent crop ‘‘is in the ground,’’ meaning that the soil condition 
is right for a good growth, and on that is based the prediction of a heavy 
late summer and fall demand for lumber. That is sufficient for the moment, but 
it does not determine the final outcome. 

* * * 

At Kansas City dealers in yellow pine believe that a revival of demand is only 
a matter of waiting for better weather, and until a few fine days shall come 
together prices are being firmly held; for there is no use in relaxing the hold on 
the figures when there is little trade. It is thought in that market that export 
and rairoad demands are stronger than they were two weeks ago. Timbers are 
in good demand. The mills continue to report delay in deliveries on account of 
heavy rains. Dealers expect a rush of southern pine orders when settled weather 
comes. From Pittsburgh come reports that most wholesale dealers refuse to accept 
new business except the buyers agree to receive consignments as soon as it is 
possible for the mills to ship, which means from 45 to 60 days. In that market 
center prices are 50 cents to $2 a thousand higher than those asked a month 
ago. In the middle Gulf states demand and prices are reported satisfactory in 
spots, hut rather uneven. Items in request are sold readily on advanced quota- 
tions, but on lines of slow sale prices are weak. Export stock moves a little 
more freely; but improvement in both domestie and export trade is not espe- 


cially marked. The mills are busy when the weather permits, and are well sup- 
plied with orders. In the Louisiana-Texas district there latcly was a slight 
Jull in the call for general stock, attributed partly to adverse weather and partly 
to the absorption of the farmers in Texas in putting in their crops. The railroad 
and car lumber requirements were holding up well, and all prospects were favor- 
able to the season’s trade. In the southeastern yellow pine states the mill men 
are holding hard for prices, refusing orders that do not suit their notions of 
value. Local demand for building purposes in Alabama, Georgia and Florida 
is taking much of the lumber turned out by the mills, especially in Georgia. 
Recently heavy shipments by sea have been made at Jacksonville. At St. Louis 
the demand for yellow pine Jately has been picking up steadily, and the pleas- 
ant weather of this week has accelerated the movement. Mills reporting to St. 
Louis dealers state that they are loaded up with orders that will require from 
two to three months for delivery. Reports from that city are indicative of the 
same wet and impossible conditions in the logging areas as are reported from 
other sources. Mills all over the producing territory are thus largely out of 
business. Fear is expressed that the high stage of water in the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi Rivers will cause a congestion of shipments at the crossings. All north- 
ern points report slow and uncertain receipts of southern pine, while the spring 
demand is increasing. The effect of this situation is to strengthen prices all along 
the line from the mill to the consumer. 
* * * 

The fir trade at Puget Sound points is developing a fair volume, though the 
eastern rail trade is held back somewhat by weather conditions. Inquiries speak 
for a swelling demand as the season progresses; though one report is to the effect 
that there is a tendency to overestimate the prospective demand. California 
trade is rather slack, as reported from Tacoma, and the movement foreign con- 
tinues to be hampered by a lack of vessel tonnage and by high charter rates. 
Still a considerable shipment to foreign ports continues, as reports for March 
show. The mills of the Sound country are well loaded with orders, and prices 
have been strengthened there and at Grays Harbor points by the mill strike in 
the last named district and at Willapa Harbor. 
of clear red cedar shingles has been followed by 
*A shingles. A stronger demand for shingles of 
ing, and prospects are for still stronger prices. 

a * * 

In the hardwood trade the features characteristic of the business for several 
months prevail. There is a steady demand for all the leading factory grades, 
and dry lumber at the mills is not over plentiful. Rains and floods have hindered 
both manufacturing and logging in the South for a month or more. The inability 
to ship promptly from the mills has depleted stocks at northern points, so that 
now hardwood lumber is in demand, especially oak, ash, gum, poplar, and other 
woods. At Ashland, Ky., an especially loud call for poplar is heard. There is 
no question but that hardwood lumber will be in good demand throughout the 
first half of the season, at least, and that prices will be strong and inelined to 
advanee. The setback that production and shipment are subjected to on account 
of wet weather and floods in the southern river valleys will tend to a quick 
demand and sustained prices when recovery of normal conditions shall supervene. 
In Wisconsin and upper Michigan there has been no recent Jetup in the demand 
for hardwoods, and salesmen find no trouble in securing orders. 


The late advance in the price 
another advance of 5 cents on 
all grades seems to be develop- 


In Wisconsin 
there is an especially good call for brown ash, which is positively scarce, with 
prices high. Birch is being called for. increasingly, but stocks are low and 
badly assorted. Prices have advanced. Maple is steady and strong of price. 

F * * * 

At Minneapolis it is stated that representatives of Minnesota mills still ecom- 
plain of a dull northern pine trade. But it is known that retailers have light 
stocks, and if it were not that the busy season has come for the farmers an active 
trade would soon be looked for. Buyers for the retail trade are inclined to pro- 
erastinate. Demand for box lumber continues strong in the Saginaw Valley and 
all points where the hox and crate industries are prominent features. Good 
white pine is held in strong hands and has a steady value. In the East the 
northern pine business is fair to good, considering the late coming of spring. 

= * * 

Throughout the field of distribution hemlock is being held at priees around 
$1 a thousand higher than a year ago, and the demand is picking up decidedly 
as the building season opens. This is true of the middle West and in the Penn- 
sylvania section. The outlook for a good season in the hemlock trade is much 
better than last year. 

* *% * 

At Pittsburgh the spruce business is reported in a very favorable position, 
and prices are held so firmly as leave buyers no chance to quibble about the 
figures. Low grades are scarce and firm, while the better sorts are sold ahead. 
Tf the buyer delays in accepting offers the prices are frequently marked up on 
him. These conditions in respect to spruce pertain to the entire producing ter- 
ritory from which lumber is sold by wholesalers there, Though the spruce busi- 
ness in the East is not so pronounced as here indieated, it is in fair form, with a 
good outlook for the season. . . 

There is a fair general call for cypress finish, greenhouse stock and tank stock 
and other specials, and the trade is pronounced seasonable. At New Orleans the 
increase of demand is said to be relatively slow, but the volume is of good pro- 
portions. Mixed ear trade is the most important feature. Cross ties are in 
active request. Mill stocks are fairly well assorted. 
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DOMESTIC. 


General. 

Floods caused by a rise in the Mississippi -River have re- 
sulted in eight persons killed, thousands homeless and prop- 
erty damage aggregating millions of dollars. Fully 300,000 
acres of farm land in Kentucky, Tennessee, Missisippi, Ar- 
kansas and Missouri are flooded. Twenty-five blocks in the 
northern sections of Memphis are submerged six or seven 
teet. No relief is in sight. 

Calbraith P. Rodgers, the first man to cross the American 
continent in an aeroplane, was killed at Long Beach, Cal., 
April 3 when his biplane, in which he had been soaring over 
the ocean, fell from a hight of 200 feet and buried him in 
the wreck. 

Suit for the dissolution of certain steamship companies 
engaged in traffic between New York and the far East, by 
way of Suez Canal, was filed by the United States Govern- 
ment in the federal court at New York March 30. The com- 
panies are charged with pooling freight rates and rebating 
to concerns that ship exclusively by their lines. 

It was announced March 30 that the extension of the 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway from Dante, Va., to 
Elkhorn, Ky., a distance of about 40 miles, is to cost about 
$4,000,000. 

Bills providing for the initiative, referendum and recall 
and for a statewide primary were voted down in the Mich- 
igan Senate. 

A general suspension in the anthracite coal fields, affect- 
ing 168,000 union miners, was ordered March 29 by President 
White of the United Mine Workers. The men quit work 
April 1, pending a referendum on a general strike. 

According to figures given out at Ellis Island, 7,545 alien 
immigrants arrived in this country in one day. The total 
arrivals last week numbered about 21,000. 

Andrew Carnegie donated to American libraries in 1911 
a total of $2,326,370, which is more than twice the amount 
given by him in 1910. 





School children in Los Angeles, Cal., will vote on the law 
abolishing cigarettes which is being agitated in that city. 

In the current issue of Bench and Bar, William J. Gaynor, 
mayor of New York and formerly justice of the New York 
State supreme court, charges that the American judiciary 
obstructs social progress and cites recent decisions against 
labor, sanitary and employers’ liability laws. 

The first meeting of the Illinois Woman’s State Good 
Roads Association convened at Chicago April 3. 

Governor Eberhart, of Minnesota, refused to call a special 
session of the legislature to enact a presidential preference 
primary law. 

The Red Cross recently cabled $23,000 to the Chinese 
famine sufferers, making a total of about $100,000 since 
January 1. 





Dr. G. A. Bading, nonpartisan candidate for mayor, 
April 2 defeated Mayor Emil Seidel, the Socialist incumbent, 
by a total of 43, to 30,200. 





One hundred and twenty-one persons perished by ship- 
wreck and 85 vessels met with disaster off the New Eng- 
land Coast or while engaged in the New England, Canadian 
or Newfoundland trade during the fall and winter of 
1911-12. The financial loss is estimated at more than 
$1,000,000. 

Dr. Walter O. Snelling, of Pittsburgh, Pa., consulting 
chemist of the Federal Bureau of Mines and of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, has produced a liquid gas, called gasol. 
A steel bottle will hold enough of the gas to furnish light 
for a house for about a month at a small cost, he says. 

Dr. Carl H. von Klein, a Chicago physician, after 20 
years’ study and an outlay of $50,000, has completed the 
translation of the Papyrusebers, an Egyptian medical work 
7,000 years old. 

The Wyoming State Immigration Commission reported 
March 29 that recent storms and cold weather have caused 
a loss of $11,000,000 in live stock in that state. 


Washington. 

Congress has passed a bill which reduces the residence re- 
quired on the American homestead from 5 to 3 years and 
permits an entryman and his family te be absent from a 
homestead five months during each year of the residence 
period, 


The Hughes bill, which seeks to eliminate, through the 
exercise of the Federal taxing power, the use of white and 
yellow phosphorus in the manufacture of matches has been 
passed by Congress. 

The Senate March 29 rejected the Sherwood dollar-a day 
pension bill, which carricd additional pension expenditure 
of $75,000,000 and adopted Senator McCumber’s substitute 
measure, which is based on both age and service and which 
will increase the pension expenditures by approximately 
$27,000,000 annually. 

Postmaster General Hitchcock March 29 designated 1,000 
postal savings depositories to begin business May 1. He 
announced that 1,000 postal savings banks will be installed 
cach month until every village, hamlet and town in the 
United States has been supplied. 


The [Finance Committee's bill to repeal the Canadian 
reciprocity agreement was favorably reported to the Senate. 





If the Chicago packers will agree to an absolute dissolu- 
tion of the National Packing Company, through which the 
trust is operated, the Department of Justice will accept the 
settlement. Otherwise proceedings will be instituted to com- 
pel the dissolution in compliance with the Supreme Court's 
interpretation of the Sherman antitrust law. 


Opposition to the free sugar bill, now pending in Congress, 
will be urged in messages prepared March 80 by the Hono- 
lulu Chamber of Commerce and by other commercial or- 
ganizations to be cabled to the Hawaiian delegates and to 
other officials in Washington. 

The House Committee on Expenditures in the Interior 
Department decided March 25 to conduct a full investiga- 
tion into the Indian Bureau embracing all the reservations 
and their administration. 

The Senate Committee on Territories has reported favor- 
ably the joint bill providing for compulsory education in 
Alaska for which Governor Clark has been working this 
winter in Washington. 

tobert Love Taylor, senior United States Senator from 
‘Tennessee, died at Washington March 31. He was three times 
governor of Tennessee. 

The investigation of the Steel trust by the Stanley Com- 
mittee of the House ended March 30. Within six weeks the 
committee will report on the evidence gathered in the last 
12 months. 

Three torpedo boats, the Cushing, McKee and Ericsson, 
which have passed their usefulness, have been designated by 
the Navy Department to serve as targets for bombardment 
by the big dreadnaughts in the Atlantic fleet. 

Col. George W. Goethals, chief engineer of the Panama 
Canal, opposes exempting coastwise ships from the payment 
of tolls and the provision of the Adamson bill forbidding the 
use of the canal to vessels owned by railroads. 

George I. Ashley, geologist of the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey, after an investigation into the discovery of 1,- 
000,000,000 tons of red, brown and carbonate iron ores, re- 
ported recently from Fulton County, Pa., reports the sup- 
posed deposit to be ‘a physical as well as a chemical im- 
possibility.” 

Secretary of Agriculture Wilson stated March 381 that 
300,000 miles of road in the United States must be improved, 
at a probable cost of $2,000,000,000, before the public road 
system can be considered efficient. There are now 190,176 
miles of improved roads in the United States or 8.66 per 
cent of the total mileage. 

The total value of manufactures exported in February 
was $82,500,000, exceeding that of any earlicr February. 
For the eight months ended with February the total value 
was $639,000,000, greater than in any corresponding eight 
months of preceding years. 

In a decision April 1 the United States Supreme Court 
reversed the judgment of the Commerce Court in the case 
of the Goodrich Transit Co. The decision, in brief, recog- 
nizes the right of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
compel carriers to make reports to it regarding intrastate as 
well as interstate business. 

The decision of the Missouri tribunal, ousting the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. and subsidiary corporation from that State, and 
fining the concerns $50,000 each, was upheld by the United 
States Supreme Court April 1. 

The Democratic bill reducing the tariff duties on wool, 
wool clothing, carpets and other products was passed by 
the House of Representatives April 1, 189 to 92. The bill 
provides a 20 per cent ad valorem duty on 5 cents a pound 
specific duty as compared with the 11 cents in the Payne- 
Aldrich law. 

Four senators from the two new States, Arizona and New 
Mexico, will this week enlarge the membership of the upper 
branch of Congress to 96. 

A committee of Governors April 1 filed a protest with the 
United States Supreme Court against the proposition to 
strike down State railroad rates as interfering with inter 
state commerce. 

The bill to establish a federal children’s bureau for the 
purpose of investigating questions affecting the care, em- 
ployment and general welfare of children throughout the 
nation, was passed by the House of Representatives April 2 
by a vote of 173 to 17. 

Congress April 2 passed a bill making $350,000 immedi- 
ately available for strengthening levees and building new 
dikes in the flooded districts along the Mississippi, Missouri 
and Ohio Rivers. 

The Wouse Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
April 2 reported favorably a Dill to amend the law giving 
the Inferstate Commerce Commission authority over express 
companies, 

Regulations of acrial navigation in time of war is one of 
the subjects to be discussed at the annual meeting of the 
American Society of International Law at Washington. 

A bill to abolish the United States Commerce Court was 
favorably reported to the House of Representatives Mareh 


29 from the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
The bill practically would restore matters as they existed 
prior to the passage of the Commerce Court act in 
June, 1910, 

Vhysical valuation of all the railroads of the United 
States is authorized in a bill reported unanimously to the 
Ilouse of Representatives March 29 by the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee. The measure enlarges the power of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and empowers it to make 
the valuation for the purpose of fixing and adjusting rates. 





FOREIGN. 

The woman suffrage bill which would have permitted 1,- 
000,000 women taxpayers in Great Britain to vote, was re- 
jected by the House of Commons March 28 by a vote of 222 
to 208. 

The Havana investigating committee named to investigate 
the city government reported irregularities involving mil- 
lions of dollars, 

The British Admiralty is planning the establishment of a 
large naval coaling station at Rosyth in Fifeshire, which 
will be large enough to enable a whole fleet to coal simul- 
taneously. 

Sir William Ramsey, of London, England, announces that 
he will test his theory that gas can be made underground 
from the coal without the latter being mined. 

German postal authorities are experimenting with a small 
three-wheeled automobile for the use of letter carriers. 

Miss Gibb, a suffragist, was sentenced at the London Ses- 
sions to eight months’ imprisonment for breaking windows, 

° 
valued at $620. 

H. Baglery, a Greek, was appointed by Turkey to suc- 
ceed Prince Kopassis Effendi as governor of the Island of 
Samos. ‘The late prince was assassinated March 24 by an 
unidentified Greek. 

The Italian Government has landed troops and intends to 
occupy the Island of Lemos in the Grecian Archipelago. 

The British Government's minimum wage bill became a 
law March 29. The proposal for the return of the miners 
to work under the bill was carried April 1 in a ratio of 
about 3 to 2. 

As a proof of the progress in wireless telegraphy it was 
shown that 40,000 wireless telegrams reuched the coast of 
Great Britain last year. 

Emperor Francis Joseph of Hungary threatened to abdi- 
cate when Parliament disputed his right to control the 
army. He won his point. 

The Terra Nova, Capt. Robert F. Scott's polar exploration 
vessel, arrived at Akaroa, New Zealand, April 1, with the 
message that Capt. Scott would remain in the antarctic 
another winter in order to continue and complete his work. 

Seeretary of State Knox and his party called on the 
governor of St. Thomas, West Indies, March 30. They left 
that evening for San Juan, Porto Rico, where they arrived 
March $1 and were heartily welcomed. They left April 
1 for Haiti, where they are due April 3. 

Gen. Leonidas Plaza, March 31, was elected President 
of Ecuador. 

The German council at Berlin March 28 approved the 
Army and Navy bills presented to it March 22. These 
provide for an increase in the personnel of the navy by 75 
officers and 1,600 men annually until 1920 over and above 
the original increases provided for in the existing naval 
law and an increase of 29,000 men in the peace footing of 
the army. ‘The estimated additional annual cost is $24,- 
250,000 this year, $31,750,000 in 19138 and $28,500,000 
yearly after that. , 

General Shiaroku Ishimoto, Minister of War in the Jan- 
anese cabinet, died in Tokio. 

King George and Queen Mary have each contributed $5,- 
000 to the relief of the sufferers by the coal strike. 

Italian torpedo boat destroyers seized the Greek steam- 
ship Elpis off Sicily on suspicion that she was carrying 
contraband of war. 

In the bombardment March 25 by the Russians of the 
mosque at Moshed, Persia, 50 worshippers were killed. 

The Swedish Government has introduced a bill in parlia- 
ment extending to women the parliamentary franchise and 
the right to stand for clection to Parliament on the same 
conditions as men. 


Among the nominations for promotion in the French 
Legion of Ifonor is that of Prince Ponistowski, chairman of 
the Banque Privee, who is now a chevalier and is advanced 
to be a minister of finance. 

The Canadian Pacific has made a contract with the Aus- 
trian Government to supply and operate a system of obser- 
vation cars on the most picturesque sections of the Austrian 
state railways, including the main route to Vienna by way 
of Zurich. The Swiss Government is also interested in the 
project. 

The landtag elections at Agram, capital of Croatia, Apvil 
» resulted in an overwhelming majority in favor of the 
severance of Croatia from Hungary. ‘The constitution has 
been suspended and all authority is vested in a royal com- 
missioner, 
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Early in the week financial and trade reviewers 
indulged in cheerful comment on the business situa- 
tion as a basis for a like forecast for the season. 
That trade reports were generally favorable was ad- 
mitted, though in spots conservative tendencies con- 
tinued. ‘There had been a broad and extended spec- 
ulation in stocks, with prices working higher, and 
the investing public going into the game more freely 
than for some time. Considerable importance was 
given to railroad earnings, the gross during March 
having been decidedly better than in February. The 
net earnings of the principal roads, though not avail- 
able up to the end of jast week, were expected to 
make a satisfactory gain over earnings in January. 
3usiness sentiment was evidently growing more con- 
fident. The court decision favorable to the Chicago 
packers conduced to confidence among business men, 
as meaning an abatement of such prosecutions under 
the Sherman law. One high-class report assumed that 
the political skies were growing clearer, though on 
what ground is difficult to see, since the contest will 
grow hotter until the presidential nominees shall have 
been determined on, and beyond that all is politically 
uncertain. Still, it is assumed that conservatism in 
polities and governmental policies, in their relation to 
business, is returning; that since business has passed 
through a long period of readjustment affairs are get- 
ting back to the normal state. 

* * * 


3radstreet’s, with its usual judicial way of estimat- 
ing current financial and business conditions, stated 
that the last week’s reports reflected two sets of con- 
clusions, on the one side a well sustained wholesale 
trade, an increased confidence in business circles and 
an improved stock market, the adverse features being 
a beclouded labor situation, a backward planting sea- 
son in the southern states, on account of prolonged 
winter conditions and excessive rains, and late eastern 
trade. Evidently the wholesale trade in goods and 
commodities of all sorts was relatively very much 
better than that in retail lines, which can be explained 
in this way: Retail dealers for a year have bought 
goods sparingly and only as they needed them to 
maintain assortments for current trade. They had 
hought only such goods as they actually needed, and 
accepted no more even when attractive prices were 
proposed to them. As spring approached they found 
their stocks very low, and besides it was necessary to 
put in stocks of seasonable goods. These conditions 
have forced the retailers to buy liberally within a 
month or six weeks, and the wholesale business has 
experienced a benefit from it. How this wholesale 
trade will hold out remains to be seen. For one thing, 
there may be encouragement to hope for a continuance 
of the wholesale movement on account of the generally 
prosperous state of the farming industry in the north- 
ern states, especially in the grain growing interior, 
because of prevalent comparatively high prices, they 
having lately advanced substantially. In the cotton 
states, however, the comparatively low prices of the 
staple have caused slow collections and some recession 
of business, so the purchasing power of the growers of 
cotton seems to be less than it was last year at this 
time. Reports from the cotton states east of the Mis- 
sissippi in respect to trade show that it can not be 
called as active as it might be, for the reason stated. 
In nearly all sections of the country, north and south, 
the bad state of the roads has hampered the retail 
trade. The unsettled state of labor, with threatened 
coal strikes, and the carpenters’ strike in Chicago, also 
have tended to make retail merchants cautious about 
replenishing their stocks beyond what actually will be 
needed for meeting a natural spring demand. Still the 
farmers and planters are generally so well fixed finan- 
cially that fair results may be expected. 

* * * 


Comment is frequently made about the preponderat- 
ing amount of money made necessary for carrying on 
speculation on the New York and other stock ex- 
changes, because it absorbs so much of the banking 
surplus of the country that it results in a marked 
lessening, at times, of sufficient funds to carry on the 
business of the country at large. This is popularly 
considered a burdensome influence on manufacturing 
and merchandising, especially in the season for the 
marketing of crops. A late number of the Wall 
Street Journal, in its report under the caption ‘‘ Money,’’ 
attempting an elucidation of this matter said: 

The amount of loans supplied, by the banks to carry on 
the stock market can #*#% be regarded as a fixed 
quantity, while the volume of loans extended on commercial 
paper rises and falls in keeping with the demands for 
money from mercantile sources, which in large measure 
represents consumable goods that disappear in time, only 
to give place to fresh demands. 


Again the same report says: 


It should be borne in mind that the influence of stock 
market operations is practically constant. To a large 
extent an active market (for stocks) means nothing more 
than the shifting of accounts, while the amount borrowed 
from the banks remains about the same. 








And again: 


As the country grows and enterprises extend there is a 
natural increase in loans and banking resources; but * * * 
it is worth noting that the issue of new securities is 
being practically offset all the time by, the digestion of 
securities by the public. Of course this is not to say that 
stock market movements are never reflected by changes in 
bank loans. They may pass from hands where they are 
held outright into hands requiring loans from banks and 
vice versa. Nor has this any reference to a big boom 
on the market, where every Tom, Dick and Harry from far 
and near is raising the necessary capital to buy stocks on 
Wall Street. But as a general thing in the ordinary swings 
of the market, over a range of 10 points or so, where 
stocks are really passing from one to another, and requir- 
ing in practically all cases the same extension of credits, 
there is no actual change in bank loans, 


Hence the conclusion is reached by the authority 
quoted that ne doubt the cause of the decline in New 
York loans witnessed in the two weeks preceding the 
current one was the indisposition of banks to buy 
fresh lines of paper as their old paper matured. 

* * *% 

At the beginning of this week it was stated that 

railroads were steadily coming into the market for 


equipment, including rails, cars and locomotives. Dur- 
ing the preceding week, ending March, the Steel 


Corporation had taken orders for 120,000 tons of rails, 
that total including an order for 26,000 tons reported 
on Tuesday of the same week taken by the Rock 
Island, 25,000 ordered by the St. Paul, 8,000 tons by 
the Omaha, 50,000 tons by several other roads, and 
12,000 tons by the International & Great Northern 
system. There was a heavy movement of southern 
pig iron, 80,000 to 90,000 tons of southern pig iron 
having been sold at what were called high prices, the 
maximum having been $11 a ton. Stocks were getting 
low in southern districts and operators were stiffening 
their quotations and putting new capacity at work. 
In one week one southern operator had sold 40,000 
tons of pig iron at prices ranging from $10.50 to $10.7 75 
a ton. Advances of steel prices were being held and 
customers were paying them, though orders were less 
than shipments, there having been an accumulation of 
orders to be shipped. Bars at $1.15 a casey pounds 
and plates and structurals at $1.20 were prices that 
were being maintained by the large companies, and it 
was predicted that within the next 10 days there 
would be a further advance of $1 a ton in both kinds 
of product. It also was said that the Harriman lines 
would place additional orders for as much as 100,000 
tons of rails, and it was estimated that at least 200,000 
tons more were in the market. 
* * * 


That railroad and industrial corporations will be 
called upon during April to pay off a total of about 
$38,000,000 of maturing obligations is announced. 
This amount of maturities will make April a month of 
the largest refunding operations in the year, repre- 
senting as they do over one-fifth of the year’s total of 
$170,538,000 of maturities. The Maine Central system 
is the high-liner, with $15,000,000 of securities due, 
comprising $8,984,000 of bonds and $6,500,000 of notes. 
Redemption of these obligations is expected to ease 
the New England money market somewhat. The Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Co. has $10,000,000 of 414 per 
cent notes coming due on April 29, the Southern 
Pacifie a first mortgage issue of $5,111,000, and the 
Chicago Subway $3,000,000 of receivers’ certificates 
came due on April 1. 

* * 

A recent, apparently obscure, decision of the United 
States Supreme Court on the subject of safety rail- 
way appliances is said by good legal authority to be 
of greater importance than appears on the surface. 
The precedents involved are so far reaching as to mean 
much more than those affecting the dissolution of the 
Standard Oil or the American Tobacco Co., it is said. 
This apparently unimportant decision upholds the 
Federal laws as opposed to conflicting state laws. It 
makes it compulsory on every railroad that is a high- 
way of interstate commerce to comply with the Federal 
laws irrespective of state laws; and there are but 
few merely intrastate railways in the country. The 
decision practically wipes out the authority of state 
railroad commissions and puts the business of rail- 
roading under control of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. By this distinct ruling the Federal laws, 
as pertaining to railroads, are placed above state 
laws. This is deemed wise and as it should be. It 
will result in greater benefits to the public and to the 
railroads. It is held that anything that tends to 
lessen strife and leads to the simplification of prac- 
tices is right, and will obviate the clashes that have 
occurred betiveen state railroad commissions and the 
Federal laws. 

* * * 

It is reported that the Federal government, through 
the Department of Justice, has intimated to the Penn- 
sylvania, the Reading and other big railroad corpora- 
tions having holdings of stock in steel companies that 
it would be advisable for them to dispose of the stock 
and thus avoid prosecution. The Pennsylvania Rail- 








road, as is well known, is largely interested in the 
Pennsylvania Steel Co. In June, 1901, the control of 
that company was acquired by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. and affiliated lines, and the Philadelphia & 
Reading Co., through the purchase of $10,000,000 each 
of its common and preferred stocks. 

* * * 

At the end of March the agricultural and trade con- 
ditions in western Kansas were summarized by a 
correspondent to the New York Evening Post substan- 
tially as follows: The end of the hard winter on the 
high plains has shown its effect on trade conditions. 
Almost continuously after the middle of December 
snow lay on the ground, it being part of the time three 
feet deep. All branch railroads were blockaded weeks 
at a time, and even on the main lines some towns have 
been without trains for more than a week. The 
farmers went into winter with little feed, owing to the 
drouth of the previous summer. Their stock had con- 
sequently suffered, and efforts toward fattening cattle 
were without profit. Many of the towns practically 
did no business for several weeks, and traveling sales- 
men were unable to secure orders for merchandise. 
At Hays City, Kans., as one example, late in March 
75 trains were lined up, waiting to load with rough 
feed coming from the eastward to be hauled to the 
farms. Ellis, a little farther west, at the end of March 
had shipped in over 300 carloads of feed for the 
winter, paid for at high prices. Farmers had sent 
their horses to counties farther east to be fed, to be 
returned to pasture in the spring. The farmers had 
borrowed money heavily and the banks are loaned up 
to the limit and will have to carry these loans until 
another crop can be gathered. That there is an im- 
perative need of a crop this year can plainly be seen. 
An encouraging feature of the situation is that the 
winter wheat seeding has had abundant moisture, and 
it is believed that spring conditions will, when the 
weather clears, be far above normal, with indications 
of an abundant yield. But at this early stage in the 
season all will have to be left to the weather vicissi- 
tudes peculiar to the extremely variable climate of 
the North American continent. Farmers can only take 
hope from present favorable conditions and work under 
the stimulus of expectation. In the central and eastern 
portion of Kansas, where rains are more dependable, 
of course conditions and prospects are brighter than 
in the high plains semiarid country. 

* * * 


Canadian government and grain elevator officials 
lately came to Chicago to seek storage in the ele- 
vators of this city for the surplus wheat of the 
western provinces. Saskatchewan alone, it is said, 
has 5,000,000 to 8,000,000 bushels of unmarketed wheat, 
with 20,000,000 bushels of wheat unthrashed. Fort 
William and Port Arthur elevators are full of wheat, 
and railroads threaten an embargo on shipments to 
Duluth because of scarcity of elevator room. 


* * * 


It is reported on good authority that the Govern- 
ment of Mexico on March 2 entered into a contract 
with the National Railways of Mexico for the con- 
struction of a line of railway between Vera Cruz and 
Matamoras, via the port of Tampico, a distance of 550 
miles. One section is to run from a point on the Inter- 
oceanic road, about 25 miles from Vera Cruz, to the 
station of Tamos, on the Tampico-San Luis Potosi 
division of the National Railways of Mexico, 10 miles 
from Tampico. The second line will run from a point 
on the Tampico-Monterey division, 32 miles from 
Tampico, to the station of Rosita, on the Matamoras- 
Monterey division, six miles from Matamoras. Besides 
the main line the company is authorized to construct 
a branch line from a point at or near Tamos, or either 
Honey or Benostain, on the Hidalgo & Northeastern 
division. This branch line is really of more importance 
than the line between Vera Cruz and Tampico, as it 
will be the means of giving the National Railways of 
Mexico a new short line between Matamoras and 
Tampico, and will form a concluding link in the long- 
talked-of short line between the United States border 
and the capital of the Republic of Mexico. The new 
line will shorten the distance between the United 
States and Vera Cruz 500 miles, and between the 
United States and the City of Mexico about 250 miles. 
It will traverse the productive oil fields in the Tampico 
district. 


* * * 


‘*China,’’ said a Pittsburgh metallurgical expert, ‘‘ has 
iron ore deposits large enough to supply the world for 
years and years. The talk of a world iron famine is 
nonsense. And, what is more, this ore can be put upon 
the Pacifie Coast in the shape of pig iron at a contract 
price of $9 a ton, compared with $14 and $15 a ton. 
the market price of the American product. Free iron ore 


would mean that in order to compete with the Oriental 
market the scale of living of the American workman 
would have to be reduced to that of the coolie, who is 
satisfied with 30 cents a day.’’ 
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THE COAL TRADE 


The settlement of the wage seale in the bituminous 
fields at the Cleveland conference late last week was a 
surprise to coal producers and jobbers alike, and no 
less to the big coal consumers, who for the last two 
months or longer have been diligently accumulating their 
fuel supplies at relatively high prices. The offer to set- 
tle came from President Walker, of the Illinois miners’ 
organization, and to him is entitled the credit for the 
agreement. There is considerable ‘* polities ’’ in the miners’ 
union, and interests of operators in the four States 
represented were not in every respect identical. Illinois 
operators have felt for several years that they have 
been getting the worst of the bargainings. When the 
interstate settlements were made, in the other States the 
scale adopted would apply to all mines, but in Illinois 
it applied only to the ‘‘basing district,’’ Danville, 
and when the operators and miners of this State subse- 
quently conferred for adjustment of local differences 
the result usually was that while the seale remained as 
established there were substantial additional advances 
in other districts of the State, the net result being a 
double advance. And in line with that double rise, the 
miners of Illinois at their convention several weeks ago 
adopted a series of resolutions, advancing the mining 
wage scales at a large number of mines throughout the 
State, additional to what ‘‘ general advance’’ might be 
obtained. By the agreement adopted last week these 
additional advances are to be annulled in Illinois, so 
that the settlement is in a way special vic- 
tory for the Illinois operators. 











salesmen are keeping in touch with their trade to some 
degree, and some business is being placed by dealers at 
prices that will prevail at time of shipment. But until 
the wage settlement is made transactions in anthracite 
will be light and indefinite. Should there prove to be a 
suspension of a month, demand for anthracite probably 
will be sufficient thereafter to insure steady operations 
for the ensuing 11 months. 

There is absolutely no fixed market this week for west- 
ern coals. For the moderate amount of business that 
is current, prices are of widely varying levels. There 
have been some very weak holders of coal, but other 
holders have places to store the coal. Call for steam coal 
being stagnant, the trading runs mostly to the dealers’ 
requirements, Which are moderate. However, with reced- 
ing quotations the retail merchants are disposed to buy 
somewhat more liberally, so that on the whole some busi- 
ness is moving. Sereenings have dropped below $1 in 
some instances and for western lump purchases have 
been made at about $1.50 mines. But extreme irregu- 
larity of the market is the rule. 





A PAPER SUBSTITUTE FOR LEATHER. 


Paper boards, which can be worked up into driving 
belts and for various purposes as a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for thick leather, can be made from hemp rope, 
ground for 36 to 388 hours in the small hollander and 
made on the eylinder wire machine. To render them 
impermeable to water these boards are coated with 
parafiine wax, or with an animal glue solution and after- 
ward treated with formaldehyde. Strips about 4 inches 
wide, eut from such boards and joined by rivets to make 
a long belt, showed, after the belt had been six months 
in wear, no change.—Paper. 





LATE LUMBER LAW 


DAMAGES FOR FAILURE TO DELIVER BOX SHOOKS, 

A box and lumber company engaged in the manufacture 
and sale of box shooks, or material used by growers, ship- 
pers and dealers in fruit, sold to an orchard company, and 
agreed to deliver to it from time to time as the same should 
be ordered or required by it all of the box shooks_ re- 
quired by it for a period of one year, such shooks to be de- 
livered f. 0. b. at the orchard company's place. The Su- 
preme Court of Utah holds that if the lumber company had 
refused to ship any box shooks under the contract at all, 
or if, after it had breached the contract in failing to ship 
aus ordered, the orchard company would have refused to re- 
ceive any shooks, and the market value of the shooks had 
risen above the contract price, then the measure of dam- 
ages would have been the difference between the contract 
price of the box shooks and the market yalue thereof at the 
time and place fixed for delivery. Also, if the orchard com- 
pany had received the delayed shipments and had not been 
compelled to purchase any other shooks in conducting its 
business, then the acceptance of the delayed shipments 
would perhaps have prevented it from insisting upon the 
lumber company’s breaches in not shipping promptly as 
ordered. But the orchard company was required to pur- 
chase inferior shooks to supply its needs, because none of 
the quality contracted for were obtainable in the market, 
and, having done the best it could, the rule of damages 
would follow the general rules as near as might be under 
the circumstances, so that it was entitled to recover as 
damages the difference between the contract price of the 
box shooks and the market value thereof at the time and 
place fixed for delivery. Moreover, in view of 














By the terms of the agreement, districts in 
direct competition with ‘‘nonunion’’ coal 
were permitted to resume work immediately, 
and that was understood to apply to the 





THE LUMBERMAN POET. 


all the circumstances of the case the court 
thinks it was right to treat the lumber com- 
pany’s failure to deliver the box shooks at the 
times agreed upon as a total failure to deliver.— 








mines in western and central Pennsylvania, 
which compete with the nonunion mines ol 
West Virginia. In other districts the reopen- 


| 
ing of the mines is to be delayed until after ig — what a. | chen et a piuniaioeaaaes 
a referendum vote of the miners is taken and Los ‘ Sicieeeitin | The best of subjects here appear, The 
that is generally understood to be in several whic —-- I'll guarantee things. will be clear. 


weeks. : 
Large coal consumers, like the railroads 


and the big public service corporations, are that 


believed by coal men to have accumulated a used in America every year. Now, Buffalo. Due. 
stock of coal sufficient for from 30 to GO days. no doubt when the electric light | House. : Taft. 
Consequently at the first news of the settle- (which we light by pressing a but- Payne tariff. Stuff. 
ment an almost complete lull in buying oc- ton, 1f we can find it) was invented Gas. Donovan. 
curred And in addition there have been people thought that the match busi- Tailor. Board. 
much better results during the last few days ness would be all shot to pieces. It | Dollar. Martin. 

. > . . | yr i 
in getting the delayed coal on sidings for- Was the same when automobiles were | Board. Wallace. 
ward to destination. The result has been first made. People thought that | Doctor. Vivian. 
that the bottom has fallen out of the market. horses would be a drug on the mar- | Saw. Barns. 


There is in sight more coal than is marketable ket. 
and the inevitable demurrage accrues. Among 
some of the large coal consumers, and espe- 
cially among the railroads, there is a feeling 
of serious revolt at the conditions which com- 
pel them to stock up coal at high prices and 
at great expense, for much of the coal has 
been dumped on the ground. The coal con- 
sumer directs a certain amount of unjust 
suspicion against the coal producers. The 
condition is recognized by the coal men as an 
evil and there is in the negotiations between 
miners and operators a plan to insure here- 
after the continuance of mine operations 
pending a wage settlement. A clause to that 
effect was included two years ago in the wage 
settlement for Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Arkansas, and mining in that territory 
is said to be continuous. 

But one important element of the bitumin 


: z oe Pe Cant. 
ous market is strong. West Virginia smoke- 
i ; ww. oral Button. 
less coals are scarce and high. This scarcity Fish 
is due almost wholly to the European strike Sandy 
oe . Y ~\T Dc . 
of miners. Demand for Pocahontas and New 


River coal at the seaboard for shipment to the 
Mediterranean and to South America and 
even to northern Europe, as a substitute for 
Welsh coal, has been enormous. And although 
the English miners’ strike is settled it will 
take several weeks or more before they can 
produce enough coal to regain their former 
trade. Smokeless mine-run coal has sold at 
Chicago within the last few days at from 
$1.75 to $2.25, mines, with Jump and egg a 
trifle higher. There is practically no smoke- 
less coal in the sheds of the big Chicago re- 
tailers. Some of them have contracts which 
expired April 1, deliveries on which they could 
not complete, and they are still striving to get 
the tonnage, for the coal is wanted by their 
customers. 

Anthracite producing companies and miners 
will resume their conference next Wednesday 
and meanwhile the anthracite mines are idle. 
Demand for anthracite is not so urgent as it 
was several weeks ago, but is still in excess 
of the supply. In fact, the latter has prac- 
tically disappeared. The mines have ceased to 
ship, and receipts consist only of a few cars 
that had been delayed in transit. Some mod- 
erate advance in the wage seale for the 
anthracite miners is expected by the trade 
generally and shippers are discussing whether 
or not this will be added to the old cireular. 
None of the large producing companies have 
announced prices for the new season, but 


Celebrated Jams. 


It is stated on technical authority 
700,000,000,000 


Are they? 
has to buy a span for his retail yard. 

Evidently people still use matches. 
People still get up in the morning | 
and light the kerosene lamp and go | 
down and start the kitchen fire with 
kindling, in spite of clectrie lights 
and hot water heat and fireless cook- 
ers. Apparently the match has come 
to stay and will continue to remain. 

That which applies to matches an- 
plies to lumber. 
buildings and lay cement walks, but 
they keep right on buying boards. 
The world always will buy lumber; 
maybe sometime it will not only buy 
it but pay enough for it, too. 


Celebrated Hooks. 


OTHER POETS THAN OURS. 


So we all squirm and wonder, 
Sometimes we catch thunder, 
Oh—you blue old winter time. 


In the spring of the year, 
Is when we are all full of cheer, 
And all the dark clouds go drifting by; 
Tor we are all putting out lumber, 
And working like thunder, 
Oh—you good old summer time. 


There are days that are gloomy, 
And others that are boomy, 
But sum the two up together; 
And here you will find, 
That we're not far behind, 
With others, when profits are to share. 


In the month of September, 
All coal dealers remember, | 


If we all together stick, 
We are sure to make things slick. 


So my comrades thick and thin, | 
Stick to business, you will win; s | 


blue 


matches are Celebrated Bills. 


Ask the man who 


— 


beheld the sun arise, 
And it said to me, 


Come abroad and see 


Beauty of the tree.’’ 


é There is much to do; 
People build steel ? 


Here awaiting you, 


Get the. 
Or crook. 


And eye. Tis a day to dream! 





Celebrated Hats. 
Where did you get that. 


of. It is as follows: 


a fat coon.’’ 





That the prices of coals advance; | Vill. Dog. 
Tor in business it’s a rule, | I le F ll 
That with prices it’s a school, | n orc er. — 

And tke world goes on just the same- | Of Ancients. Green. 

Of Lords. Hen. 

Let us all be true and right, | Of refu Tee. * 

You will find things will be bright, | To r eo Pp ae 
Let us all stick to one price, o rent. eee 
Don’t sell coffee, when it’s rice; Bug. Rougii. 
(ook. White. 


Divided against itself. 
Of Iiepresentatives. 
To house canvass. 


All though life, things sometimes look 


Cc. F. Yost, New Holland, Pa. 


A SUMMER DAY. 


‘*Open wide your sleepy eyes— 


All the splendor ‘of the skies, 


Said a mortal voice, ‘‘ Awake! 
There is harvest hay to rake 


There’s a highway now to make 
Verdant forest through.’’ 


Oh, you tillers of the soil, 
How you strive and scheme— 
Seeking only summer’s spoil 
Where your sickles gleam. 
* * * 


This is not a day to toil— 


Louisville (IXy.) lumbermen are 
laughing over an item which appeared 
in a Louisville daily from one of its 
country correspondents, indicating that 
the lumber business has possibilities 
which are not always taken advantage 
“J. M. Hild- 
reth, of Robertson county, recently cut 
down a red oak tree on his farm, from jis duty 
which he made 1,200 feet of fine lum- 
ber and several cords of firewood, and 
took fifty pounds of wild honey and 


Celebrated Houses. 


California Pine Box & Lumber Co. y. Wasatch 
Orchard Co., 117 Tae. R. 35. 


DAMAGES FOR DESTRUCTION OF TREES. 
Supreme Court of Vermont says that, 
ordinarily, damages are judicially awarded on 
the theory of compensation. The law seeks to 
make the injured party whole; to restore him, 
so far as can be done by an award of damages, 
to iis former position. Where the property 
wrongfully destroyed is capable of being put 
to more than one use, and its value for one 
purpose excecds that for another, the owner is 
entitled to recover of the wrongdoer the larger 
sum. Otherwise he would not be made whole: 
for the true cash value of any property is rep- 
resented by the amount it is worth for the 
most useful purpose for which it is available. 
So in many cases the “stumpage”’ value would 
not be full compensation for trees destroyed. 
Take young, growing trees, not large enough for 
wood or timber; these have.no “stumpage” 
value, but they have a present value as growing 
trees, nevertheless, depending more or less upon 
their age, size, location, and the conditions sur- 
rounding them. In such a case the jury should 
not be allowed to hear evidence as to the future 
value of the trees, or to indulge in any specula- 
tion on that subject. The evidence should be 
limited to the value of the trees at the time of 
the fire destroying them, taking into account 
the fact that they were growing trees. In these 
cases the rule of damages is usually stated to 
be the difference between the value of the land 
just before the fire and its value just after. 
This value before the fire is to be established in 
consideration of the fact that there is standing 
upon the land wood, timber, and growing trees: 
and in reaching a conclusion it is proper to 
consider the character of the soil, the kind, 
quality, age, and location of the trees.—Chase 
v. Hoosac Tunnel & Wilmington Railroad Co., 
B14 Atl. 2.236. 


THE LUMBERMAN’S TIME. | Picture. Medicine. 
There is a time in each year, Perry Panama x SUFFICIENT SAFEGUARDING OF SAWS. 
When we Lumbermen fear, Ate c oe e . . ¥ 
That the business won’t be so good; Stovepipe. fhe Supreme Court of Washington says that 


it is not quite clear how a guard may be in- 
stalled upon the cutting edge of a circular saw 
so that it may cut wood and not cut flesh. Burt, 
assuming that this may be done, this court has 
held in several cases that, where the master 
has made an honest effort to comply with the 
factory act, and has furnished such guards as 
would protect against dangers such as a _ rea- 
sonable man would anticipate, he has performed 
under the factory act. This statute 
does not provide for absolute protection. Rea- 
sonable safeguards for saws which it is prac- 
ticable to guard, and which can be effectively 
guarded, are all that is required. In the case 
before the court such a guard was unquestion- 
ably furnished. It was one similar to guards in 
general use upon such saws, and there was some 
evidence to show that it was superior to guards 
in general use. It had been used for many years, 
and the plaintiff had worked about it, using the 
saw, and had seen the guard during all of those 
years. He was an experienced man, and must 
have known its office and efficiency, and there 
was no evidence that he ever made any objec- 
tion to it. Under these facts there was no 
violation of statutory duty.—Burns vy. Lueding- 
haus, 118 Pac. R. 305. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


Poplar Seconds. 


CLEVELAND, VA., March 30.—-Editors AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: On behalf of the manufacturers of poplar lumber we 
would like to ask you to start a crusade in your valuable 
journal against the unjust discrimination of poplar lumber 
in the National Hardwood Lumber Association rules. 

As you and your readers are aware the yules adopted and 
revised and put into effect September, 1911, admit a 6-inch 
board of chestnut or oak in the grade ‘seconds,’ while in 
poplar the board must be 7 inches wide. Nor does this 
unfair grading stop there. It further says that the 7-inch 
poplar board must be clear of all defects, including sap, 
while it admits as “seconds” the 6-inch oak and chestnut 
board with one standard defect, provided the board is 12 
feet ov longer. 

Just how the rules committee could foster such a scheme 
und thrust it upon the manufacturers of this country is 
beyond the comprehension ot poplar dealers in this section. 
If the time in the history of timber development ever justi- 
tied such a wide difference in the rules of inspection and 
grading, which we scriously doubt, the decreasing supply 
of poplar timber demands a change now or at an early date. 

Please put this matter before your readers, get other 
poplar manufacturers to express themselves, and let us all 
“raise such a howl’ that the next rules committee will 
wike up and take notice, and let us not cease our efforts 
until poplar is given a square deal and placed where it 
rightly belongs. C. LL. SHOFFNER, General Manager, 

Shoffner Lumber Co. 

[This writer raises a question of undoubted interest to 
every poplar manufacturer. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
will be pleased to publish further diseussion.—EpIrors. | 














Procedure in Rejection of Defective Lumber. 

CANAL WINCHESTER, O110, March 50.—Editors AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN: Will you please discuss or advise, in your col- 
umns, what is customary or right and advisable in the fol- 
lowing transaction: A, a retail dealer, bought a car of B 
and better shortleaf siding of B, a jobber or scalper, which 
is to be exactly like a car previously received from B. 
After the car is unloaded A finds the siding to be longleaf 
and thereupon notifies B that he will not accept the car. 
Can A reload this siding and let the freight follow? Will 
the expense of unloading and reloading also follow? Or 
must an action be brought for recovery? When must a car 
of lumber be rejected; before unloading, or after an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting, which can not be done very satisfac- 
torily until unloaded? Just a friendly discussion, please. 

GEORGE I, BAREIS. 

[The above letter brings up a number of interesting 
points. It of course would be entirely practicable for 
A to reload the car after having been partly or wholly 
unloaded, and turn it back to the railroad company, 
although if the agent refuses to accept the car again A 
would be under some difficulty in compelling the rail- 
road, after having once delivered it, to take it back off 
his hands. Even if this method were followed, how- 
ever, it would not be practicable for A to use the rail- 
road as a collection ageney in recovering from B any 
expense that he may have been put to in unloading and 
reloading. We believe that it has been settled that a 
common carrier has a lien against freight only for pure 
transportation costs and the service directly incidental 
to transportation, such as watering of stock, icing of 
refrigerators and the like. It has, for instance, been 
held that a railroad can not hold freight as a means of 
collecting car service. It would logically follow from 
this that B, upon arrival of the car, could secure it from 
the railroad company by a tender of the amount of 
freight charges accrued, disregarding any charges for 
A’s account, and could replevia the car on that basis if 
the railroad company refused to give it to him. 

With the property in his possession, however, A has 
undoubtedly a valid lien against it for any expenses 
which may have been. incurred upon his part because of 
breach of contract by B. The proper (and the ordinary) 
course in such circumstances would he to advise B that 
the merchandise is subject to his order upon payment of 
the charges against it, at the same time rendering a bill 
for these charges. If it is clearly establishable that the 
merchandise received was materially different from that 
ordered this would constitute a perfect defense against 
any action of B for recovery.—EDITORS. | 








Ways and Means in a Building Association. 

Bic TIMBER, Mont., March $0.—Editors AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN: We organized a building and loan association here 
a little over three years ago, and are now wondering what 
we are going to do about paying off our members who are 
investors. Our first series will mature in about three years. 
No new investors seem to be coming in, and if we continue 
to loan’ out our funds we do not see how we can pay off. 
Will you give us what information you can on the subject? 
We wish you would also give us any information you think 
would be of benefit to us in the way of running these as- 
sociations. Everything is new to us. 

Bia TIMBER LUMBER Co. 

[The above problem is one which frequently presents 
itself in an association organized on the series plan— 
that is, where a number of members come in at once, 
any time during the life of the association, either at the 
begining or otherwise, and whose shares consequently 
all mature together. In order to make provision for 
paying these shares up in cash when they mature it is 
necessary to accumulate the cash in advance, which is 
sometimes done by suspending the making of new loans 
and allowing the money to lie in the treasury. Such 
money is, of course, idle and reduces the dividend 
earnings. 

Where the funds represented by such maturing shares 
are a very large-part of the total assets of the associa- 
tion, say one-half or more, it may be found impossible 
to finance their payment at maturity without canceling 
existing loans, inasmuch as such loans have no definite 
maturity different from that of the share on which they 
are based. For illustration, we will suppose that an asso- 
ciation has $15,000 in assets, but has $10,000 in shares 
about to mature, the other $5,000 being the accumulated 
value of other shares maturing at a later date, on which 
the entire $15,000 has been loaned. None of this $15,000 


will of course be paid on these loans in the natural course 
until these later shares expire and by their maturity meet 
and cancel the loans. When the $10,000 comes due, 
therefore, the association, while having ample assets, will 
have no cash funds to pay these members. 

We can not advise as to the exact provisions of the 
Montana Jaw, but in most of the States such maturing 
shares would not be paid upon maturity. They would 
become obligations against the association and from their 
maturity would draw only legal interest instead of the 
usual dividend rate. Some States having more modern 
laws allow members to become fully paid and still to 
participate in the usual dividend distribution, but Jili- 
nois and most of the western States do not permit this. 

After maturity of these shares the holders, of course, 
cease to pay dues upon them. The total receipts of the 
association would then be the interest upon the $15,000 
loaned and the dues paid upon the remaining shares. Out 
of this income the association must pay the legal interest 
upon the $10,000 owed on the matured shares and the 
balance of the income would be applied to instalment 
payments upon the principal of this indebtedness, thus 
gradually reducing it. 

In what is known as the perpetual form of associa- 
tion, shares, instead of being issued once each year, 
half year or quarter, are issued at any time, thus dis- 
tributing the time when they fall due and avoiding some 
of the difficulties of the serial plan. 

The most customary distribution of dues upon build- 
ing and loan shares involves the payment of 50 cents a 
month, or $6 per year, upon each hundred-dollar share. 
Under this plan it takes 10 years or longer to mature 
a share, according to the rate of interest charged the 
borrowers. The inquiring association evidently has a 
mucli higher rate of dues than this, which may per- 
haps in a measure explain why it has not been able pro- 
gressively to increase its membership.—EpI!Tors. | 





TOLD OF THE TRADE 











Wanted: An All-Round Help. 


NEW OrLEANS, LA., March 30.—The ‘‘all-round-helps 
department’’ of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association is pondering whether there is anything in 
the constitution or by-laws requiring it to be a matri- 
monial aid society—whether, in other words, matrimony 
is properly to be regarded as an ‘‘all-round-help.’’ — 

In the department’s morning mail was a communica- 
tion from a young easterner. He wanted, first of all, : 
copy of plans for a fine little cypress bungalow. It 
must be roomy, modern, neat but not gaudy, and build- 
able in the town where he was stayin’ at, for not to 
exceed $500. When the signature was reached and 
it was found that the applicant signed himself an 
‘‘author,’’ the reason for the rigid price limit fixed 
stood revealed. But under the signature was found a 
trouble-causing postscript, which read something like 
this: ‘‘If there is any fine young lady there, desire 
to make her acquaintance and correspond. Object hon- 
orable. Can furnish highest references, ete.’’ 

The ‘‘all-round-helps’’ department’s fine young ladies 
emphatically decline the offer to become an ‘‘all-round- 
help’’ to the department’s correspondent, even though 
he ean furnish ‘‘highest references, ete.,’’? and talks of 
building a roomy, modern, neat but not gaudy cypress 
bungalow for not to exceed $500. But the department 
is loyal to eypress and to Secretary Watson. If the 
latter decides, after consulting the constitution, by-laws 
and advertising, that the department is morally, or any 
other way, bound to furnish the sort of all-round help 
applied for by the easterner, the department will do the 
best it knows how. 
required to furnish a feminine ‘‘all-round-help’’ with 
every car of cypress or set of bungalow plans. 





Unique Use of Old Man-of-War. 


Stephen C. Clark, of 9 East Seventy-eighth Street, 
New York City, stepson of Bishop Potter, has recently 
purchased what was once the British man-of-war Daeda- 
lus. The ship was broken up in Europe and her stout 
timbers brought to this port by the Atlantic Transport 
liner Mesaba. The lumber is now in the yards of Frank 
Eckenroth & Son, at 92 East Fifth Street, and it will 
be taken to the woodworking plant of Sherwin & Co., at 
287 East One Hundred and Thirty-seventh Street, to 
be put in shape for Mr. Clark’s home. He will use the 
English oak to floor the hall of his home and to panel 
his library, and one great room will be entirely fitted 
with wood from the ship timbers. It will be known as 
the ‘‘gunboat room.’’ The timber is so hard that it 
took three men a month to take out the great hand-forged 
headless nails. ‘ 





ARTIFICIAL SILK FROM WOOD PULP 
CELLULOSE. 


The manufacture of artificial silk from wood pulp 
cellulose has attained large proportions in France, Ger- 
many and other foreign countries, and has been intro- 
duced into the United States. The cellulose is trans- 
formed into nitro-cellulose or gun-cotton and afterwards 
dissolved in ether or in cuproxide and ammonia. Nitro- 
cellulose is, of course, an explosive and the commercial 
suceess of the process dated from the discovery of a 
means for denitrating it, rendering it no more inflam- 
mable and explosive than ordinary fibers. Cotton pulp 
has been used to some extent in the process, but wood 
pulp appears preferable. About one-fifth of the silk now 
in use throughout the world is artificial silk, and probably 
90 per cent of the silk braids and passamenterie are now 
manufactured from this source. 


But it hopes that it will not be. 





SASH AND DOOR TRADE 


Owing to severe weather conditions building opera- 
tions are fully a month late. Of course the sash, 
door and interior mills have felt this most heavily 
and now that the weather man has promised to be 
good and is handing out a brand of weather which 
will soon take the frost out of the ground, the sash 
and door people have to contend with labor troubles, 
which may disrupt the spring business. Notwithstand- 
ing these setbacks, however, many manufacturers be- 
lieve that the movement of doors and millwork during 
1912 will be heavy. Orders of stock goods are coming 
in in fairly large numbers but the odd-work depart- 
ments are the busiest. Wholesalers note an improve- 
ment in inquiry and demand and the small factories 
show substantial signs of activity. 

As predicted in these columns the carpenters struck 
April 1, with the result that building operations were 
tied up. This strike covers Cook County, Illinois, and 
it is estimated that construction work on more than 
500 buildings was practically stopped. The dispute 
hinges on a demand for an inerease of wages of 5 
cents an hour. The independent contractors met these 
demands with the result between 2,500 and 3,000 car- 
penters have started work. It is to be hoped that the 
remaining contractors and carpenters will get to- 
gether and settle their differences, otherwise the 
sash, door and millmen will be confronted by a 
serious problem. Chicago wholesalers fortunately have 
a number of outside orders to fill, as the country trade 
is said to be growing rapidly. 

Country trade in the Northwest continues to be 
light, but Minneapolis and St. Paul manufacturers re- 
port that the arrival of warmer weather has stimulated 
building in the cities and has increased the volume 
of their orders for special work. There is a good 
prospect for later demand from the retail yards, but 
it is unusually slow in developing. It has been 
somewhat better in the last few days, but is still 
below the normal for the season.’ Jn territory to the 
south of the Twin Cities the sudden melting of the 
snow. has caused floods and made roads impassable. 

The sash, door and blind factories at Baltimore, Md., 
have found continued encouragement in the develop- 
ments of the last week. The few days of fair weather 
have prompted the builders to get to work or to re- 
sume interrupted operations, with the result that 
calls for materials have increased. Bidding in com- 
petition for orders by sash and door men has been 
lessened, and somewhat better prices are being real- 
ized. Of course, some of the advance is owed to the 
increased cost of lumber, but the improvement in the 
sash and door trade nevertheless is notable, and there 
is every prospect that the advance of the season will 
see still further improvement. The plants are as a 
rule running full time, and some are even obliged to put 
forth extra effort. 

Mill owners at Buffalo, N. Y., state that the 
weather has been a little too cold for much work 
to develop in their line, but they say trade is fair for 
the season. Some of them find business showing 
greater improvement farther east than at home. Stocks 
have been replenished in expectation of an active 
spring. The only drawback appears’ to be the possi- 
bility of a carpenters’ strike, which may occur about 
May 1, but it is hoped that terms may be arranged in 
the meantime. 

Adverse weather conditions have retarded millwork 
business at St. Louis. That city itself had another spell 
of rain and snow and this put an effectual damper on 
spring building. To this is added another threatened 
labor disturbance, due to internal strife among the trade 
unions. The local builders this week met and took steps 
to meet the trouble. Storms in the consuming territory 
served from St. Louis checked inquiry and orders con- 
siderably. Notwithstanding, there is a fair business in 
carlots and special work. 

Manufacturers at Kansas City report that their 
warehouses still are congested with stock already or- 
dered that they have been unable to deliver because 
of backward weather. The same condition is respon- 
sible for the very light receipt of orders just now. 
However, indications point to fair weather this week 
and if they are fulfilled dealers expect to be in shape 
to handle business next week. 

The weather again seems to be clearing and the 
builders of Cincinnati, Ohio, are expecting a start in 
the vast amount of building that is to be done in this 
section this year. Millwork dealers are loaded up with 
orders and there will be some difficulty in making 
prompt deliveries when they do get started, as they will 
all want quick shipments just as soon as the weather 
breaks. Continued wet weather has set back building 
operations two months, and it is impossible to catch up. 

But little change is noted in the San Francisco and 
its suburban sash and door situation. Prices are un- 
changed, but there is a slightly increased volume of 
business, as more residence work is in progress. The 
white pine door plants in the mountains are still run- 
ning with very small forces of men, as the managers 
are afraid of still further weakening the eastern market. 
White pine sawmills will be late in starting. The long, 
severe winter in the East and Middle West seems to 
have kept the door demand from reviving. | 











Although the volume of trade is large, door prices 
are still, too low in the opinion of Tacoma (Wash.) 
manufacturers. An oversupply of orders is reported 
and the tendency of the market should be upward. 
Millwork and special bills are in good call. Columns 
are being worked off well but here again price com- 
plaint is heard from the manufacturers. 
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PANAMA CANAL 


[Upon his return from a visit to the Canal Zone 
recently Owen M. Bruner, of Philadelphia, Pa., addressed 
some questions to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with regard 
to the proposal that tolls be refunded to American ships 
engaged in coastwise trade. Believing that the opinion 
of a distinguished lawyer and student of the subject 
would interest the trade the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
invited Joseph N. Teal to reply to Mr. Bruner’s queries. 
Mr. Teal’s analysis of the question, the most comprehen- 
sive thus far presented, follows: | 

PORTLAND, ORE., March 28, 
Mr. OWEN M. BRUNER, 
C/o Owen M. Bruner Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Sir: 


aDi?. 


Your letter of March 16 addressed to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN submitting two questions with respect to 
the Panama Canal has been handed me to answer. Your 
questions are as follows: 

1. Under our agreement with Great Britain ean 
we allow free tolls direetly or indirectly to American 
ships engaged in foreign commerce? 

2. How will free tolls for American ships inerease 
their number? 


In answer to your first question, I would say in my 


TOLLS AND AMERICAN SHIPPING. 


I am very confident that the United States has the power 
to relieve from the payment of tolls any part of our ship+ 
ping that Congress deems wise. We own the canal. It was 
our money that built it. We have the right to charge tolls 
for its use. Those tolls must be the same to every one; 
but when we are dealing with our own ships the practice of 
many governments of subsidizing their own merchant vessels 
is so well established in general that a subsidy equal to 
the tolls, an equivalent remission of tolls, can not be held 
to be a discrimination in the use of the canal. 

From the foregoing it appears that not only the 
United States but any nation has the power under the 
treaty to refund all or any part of the tolls paid by its 
vessels using the Panama Canal. It is a question of 
policy to be decided by each nation, and will be decided 
by them in their own interests. No one would or could 
question the right of Great Britain or Germany to pass 
a law to reimburse its vessels for tolls paid, and in 
face of the intense commercial rivalry existing between 
foreign nations, as well as with us, it can not be doubted 
they will make provision for such reimbursement. 
TOLLS OF VESSELS ENGAGED IN DOMESTIC COM- 

MERCE. 

In my opinion the question of whether a toll shall be 
exacted on vessels engaged in this commerce is purely a 
matter of domestic concern. Foreign nations can not 


be directly in point. In this case the court passed upon 
the question of the right of a State to discriminate 
between domestic and fereign commerce in the applica- 
tion of its pilotage laws. A British vessel protested 
against the payment of certain charges on the ground 
that they were in violation of treaty rights, inasmuch as 
the pilotage charges discriminated in favor of American 
ships engaged in domestic commerce. The treaty pro- 
vision was as follows: 


That no higher or other duties or charges shall be im- 
posed in any of the ports of the United States on British 
vessels than those payable in the same ports by vessels of 
the United States. 

The court in discussing this phase of the case, at page 
344, says: 


Neither the exemption of coastwise steam vessels from 
pilotage, resulting from the law of the United States, nor 
any lawful exemption of coastwise vessels, created by the 
State law, concerns vessels in the foreign trade, and, there- 
fore, any such exemptions do not operate to produce a dis- 
crimination against British vessels engaged in foreign trade, 
and in favor of vessels of the United States in such trade. 
In substance, the proposition but asserts that, because by 
the law of the United States steam vessels in the coastwise 
trade have been exempt from pilotage regulations, therefore 
there is no power to subject vessels in foreign trade to 
pilotage regulations, even although such regulations apply, 
without discrimination, to all vessels engaged in such for- 
eign trade, whether domestic or foreign. 


opinion the United States has the undoubted right to 
refund, if it so desires, all, or any part of, the tolls paid 


the Panama Canal by American ships 
engaged in foreign commerce. That 
tolls should be collected in the first 
instance from American vessels engaged 
in foreign trade is probably true. That 
this Nation or any other can refund 
tolls so paid can not be doubted. It is 
simply a question of national policy. I 
am now speaking of ships engaged in 
foreign commerce. As to ships engaged 
in domestic commerce, as I shall try to 
show, a different rule applies, and as 
to such commerce in my opinion we 
can, if we desire, make the canal in 
the first instance free to American 
ships without violating any treaty pro- 
visions. 

TOLLS ON AMERICAN SHIPS’ EN- 
GAGED IN FOREIGN COMMERCE. 
In support of my conclusion as to 

our right to refund tolls paid by Amer- 

ican ships engaged in foreign com- 
merce, 1 submit the following state- 
ment and authorities: 

The Commissicner of Navigation in 
his report to the Secretary of Com- 
merece and Labor dated November 10, 
1909, says: 

The refund of Suez Canal tolls as a 
means of promoting national shipping is 
a specific part of the policy of Russia, 
Austria-Hungary and Sweden, and indi- 
rectly through their subsidies to national 
mail lines using the canal such refund is 
in effect part of the policy of Germany, 
France, Hoiland, Japan, Italy and Spain. 

The Secretary of War in his Annual 
Report for 1911, says: 

Involved in the problem of fixing tolls 
is the question whether the United States 
has the right under the treaty to pay the 
tolls on American vessels using the canal. 

An examination of the treaty and the 
surrounding circumstances to my mind 
leaves no doubt as to the right of the 
United States both legally and morally to 
pay the tolls on its own vessels. This is 
a perfectly recognized practice in respect 
to the tolls of the Suez Canal, the toll 
rules of which canal were adopted by the 
United States in the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty for the government of the Panama 
Canal. At least one of our national com- 
petitors in the use of the Panama Canal, 
Spain, has already taken steps to provide 
for the payment out of her national 
treasury of the Panama tolls in one of 
the Spanish lines which will use that 
canal, 

The Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor in his Annual Report of 1911, 
after citing the law providing that no 


engage in this traffic. It is limited by law to vessels 
flying the American flag. Hence, there can be no dis- 
crimination or inequality of treatment, and in the nature 





HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY. 


The United States of America and his Majesty, Edward the VII. of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British dominions beyond the seas, King, and 
Emperor of India, being desirous to facilitate the construction of a ship-canal to connect 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, by whatever route may be considered expedient, and to 
that end to remove any objection which may arise out of the convention of the 19th of 
April, 1850, commonly called the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, to the construction of such 
canal under the auspices of the government of the United States without impairing the 
“general principle” of neutralization established in Article viii of that convention, have 
for that purpose appointed as their plenipotentiaries: The President of the United States, 
John Hay, Secretary of State of the United States of America, and his Majesty, Edward 
the VII. of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British 
dominions beyond the seas, King, and Emperor of India, the Right Hon. Lord Pauncefote, 
G. C. B., G. C. M. G., his Majesty’s ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to the 
United States, who, having communicated to each other their full powers, which were 
found to be in due and proper form, have agreed upon the following articles: 

Article I.—The high contracting parties agree that the present treaty shall supersede 
the aforementioned convention of the 19th April, 1850. 

Article II.—It is agreed that the canal may be constructed under the auspices of the 
government of the United States, either directly at its own cost, or by gift or loan of 
money to individuals or corporations, or through subscription to or purchase of stock or 
shares, and that, subject to the provisions of the present treaty, the said government 
shall have and enjoy all the rights incident to such construction, as well as the exclusive 
right of providing for the regulation and management of the canal 

Article II1I.—The United States adopts as the basis of the neutralization of such ship- 
canal the following rules, substantially as embodied in the convention of Constantinople, 
signed the 28th October, 1888, for the free navigation of the Suez Canal, that is to say: 

1. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of war and of all 
nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, so that there shall be no 
discrimination against any such nation or its citizens or subjects, in respect of the 
conditions or charges of traffic or otherwise. Such conditions and charges of traffic shall 
be just and equitable. 

2. The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any right of war be exercised nor any 
act of hostility be committed within it. The United States, however, shall be at liberty 
to maintain such military police along the canal as may be necessary to protect it 
against lawlessness and disorder. 

3. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not revictual nor take any stores in the canal 
except so far as may be strictly necessary, and the transit of such vessels through the 
canal shall be effected with the least possible delay in accordance with the regulations in 
force, and with only such intermission as may result from the necessities of the service. 
a shall be in all respects subject to the same rules as vessel of war of the 
belligerents, 

4. No belligerent shall embark or disembark troops, munitions of war, or warlike 
materials in the canal except in case of accidental hinderance of the transit, and in such 
case the transit shall be resumed with all possible despatch. 

5. The provisions of this article shall apply to waters adjacent to the canal, within 
three marine miles of either end. Vessels of war of a belligerent shali not remain in such 
waters longer than twenty-four hours at any one time, except in case of distress, and in 
such case shall depart as soon as possible, but a vessel of war of one belligerent shall 
not depart within twenty-four hours from the departure of a vessel of war of the other 
belligerent. 

6. The plant, establishments, buildings, and all works necessary to the construction, 
maintenance, and operations of the canal shall be deemed to be parts thereof for the 
purposes of this treaty, and in time of war, as in time of peace, shall enjoy complete 
immunity from attack or injury by belligerents, and from acts calculated to impair their 
usefulness as part of the canal. 

Article IV.—It is agreed that no change of territorial sovereignty or international 
relations of the country or countrics traversed by the before-mentioned canal shall affect 
the general principle of neutralization or the obligation of the high contracting parties 
under the present treaty. 

Article V.—The present treaty shall be ratified by the President of the United States 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate thereof, and by his Britannic Majesty ; 
and the ratifications shall be exchanged at Washington or at London at the earliest 
possible time within six months from the date thereof. 

In faith whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed this treaty and hereunto 
affixed their seals. Done in duplicate at Washington on the 18th day of November in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and one. 

JOHN Hay (Seal). 
PAUNCEFOTD (Seal). 


I have perhaps given more time to the discussion of 
these questions than you desired or is necessary, but I 


felt I should not only give you my 

opinion but my reasons justifying it. 

WOW WILL FREE TOLLS INCREASE 
OUR SHIPS? 

Free tolls will tend to increase the 
merchant marine of this country for 
the same reason that the removal of 
any restriction on commerce tends to 
increase it, or the elimination of cost 
of production tends to increase the use 
of any product. If all our commerce, 
foreign as well as domestic, through the 
canal, was toll free, the effect would 
be greater, but even if applied to do- 
mestic traffic only its effect will be pro- 
nounced. This is not to say that tree 
tolls is the only or indeed the best 
means of inereasing our merchant 
marine, but such as it is it is one step 
in the right direction. It will at any 
rate remove one shackle. It is self- 
evident a toll is a tax on either the 
ship or cargo. It is a charge some one 
must pay, and in the last analysis the 
consumer will pay it. It is proposed 
by the bill pending in Congress and 
introduced by the House committee hav- 
ing the matter in charge that tolls be 
levied on a basis of $1.25 net regis: 
tered ton. It is a simple matter to 
figure what a ship will pay when her 
tonnage is known. 

The effect will ultimately be that the 
charge will appear in the rate; to say 
that on silks, or articles of light weight, 
and high cost, such a charge would not 
be felt-is begging the question. To 
appreciate the effect the rate must be 
applied to the commodities that ordi- 
narily move by water. When thus 
applied its effect is at once apparent. 
The commodities affected will be those 
of comparatively low cost, in common 
use, and in which the freight rate is an 
important factor. From the Pacific 
coast the movement will consist largely 
of agricultural products, fruit, barley, 
ete., salmon, wool, certain grades and 
qualities of lumber, asphalts, ete. From 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts and in- 
terior points of production and manu- 
facture the movement will consist 
largely of steel products, canned goods, 
coal, rice, hardwoods, cotton piece 
goods, etc. Many of these articles are 








charge shall be exacted for the use of 





not produced directly on the Coast but 





or improvements acquired or constructed 
for the use of navigation by the United States, says: 





The policy was adopted and has been pursued without 

dissent, because the country realized that free navigation 

promotes commerce and that our commerce is as essential 

to the country’s welfare as the great productive industries 
% He * 


of agriculture, manufacturing and mining. 
Referring to the ‘‘no discrimination’’ clause he says: 
That principal will of course be observed * * *,. This 
may be accomplished by the enactment of a law which shall 
provide that all tolls and transit charges which may be 
imposed on public vessels of the United States and on mer- 
chant vessels of the United States for passing through the 
Panama Canal shall be paid from any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated. * * * About 25 per 
cent of the Suez Canal tolls on foreign merchant vessels 
are now paid in some form from the treasuries of the na- 
tions whose flags those vessels fly, and we may assume that 
like provision in at least some instances will be made for 
the payment of the tolls that we shall assess on foreign 
merchant vessels. * * * When the future of American 
shipping is at stake, and the domestic commerce of both 
seaboards and the Gulf is involved, there is no reason to 
depart from a principle which has been so constantly in- 
voked. * * * Qur merchant ships and shipyards are as 
essential to the Nation as our battleships. * * * It is 
feasible to use the Canal for the promotion of American 
navigation in a manner consistent with treaty obligations, 
with precedent at home and abroad, and with our fixed 
policy of untaxed navigation on improved waterways. 





In his message December 21, 1911, President Taft says: 


of things the treaty could not apply to a subject in 
which one of the parties had no concern. 

So far as respects domestic commerce—that is, coast- 
to-coast movement—the Panama Canal is a part of our 
interrelated waterway system, and we can make it free 
or not as we will. President Taft in a recent address 
before the American Society for Judicial Settlement of 
International Disputes said: 

‘*But we built the Canal as part of our coast line and 
to double the efficiency of our navy,’’ ete. 

This being true, on principle and in practice, there 
is no more reason for charging tolls on domestic com- 
merce at Panama than for charging such commerce for 
the use of any other waterway improvement of the 
United States, and as I have heretofore stated, with the 
exception of the Panama Canal no charges can be 
exacted for the use of any improvement for the benefit 
of navigation constructed by or belonging to the United 
States. ; 

Panama was excepted from the operation of this law 
because, and only because, we did not care to bind our- 
selves to maintain a free waterway for the use of vessels 
of foreign countries. 

The case of Olsen v. Smith, 224 U. S. 332, decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, would seem to 





at interior points. Therefore, any ad- 
ditional charge added to a normal 
water rate necessarily by just that amount limits the 
ability of the commodity to reach the Coast on the one 
hand and the distributive area on the other; in other 
words, limits the tonnage offering, and the more tonnage 
the more ships and the less tonnage the fewer ships. 
Indeed it may be said without question the interior 
is more directly interested in the toll question than 
the Coast points. If the tolls were so high as to 
prevent the use of the Canal, the Coast could still 
use Magellan or Tehuantepec, but the interior sections 
would be handicapped. Without discussing some of our 
archaic shipping laws, which seem to have been enacted 
to prevent the development of an American merchant 
marine, let us note the effect under the toll system. 
Substantially everything we produce in this country 
is in competition with that produced in foreign coun- 
tries. With cheaper ships, lower operating expense, and 
not considering the possibility of foreign countries repay- 
ing tolls on their own vessels, we will be under a result- 
ing handicap in our own markets—this considered sim- 
ply as a transportation question. As illustrative, it is 
known British Columbia produces the same kind of lum- 
ber as that produced in Washington and Oregon. A 
British Columbia manufacturer can use vessels of any 
nation for carrying his products to any American port. 
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On the other hand, we are limited to vessels flying the 


American flag. The result is that charters are always 
from $2.50 to $3 a thousand higher from our ports to 
ports on the Atlantic coast than from British Columbia 
to the same ports. Concede for the present there is a 
protective duty of say $1.50 a thousand. Never- 
theless the difference in charter is a sufficient handicap to 
enable the British Columbian to drive us from our home 
market if he will, and it will be only a matter of grace on 
his part if he does not do so. Under such circumstances 
is it not apparent the effect will seriously retard the 
development of our own merchant marine and that the 
removal of the toll would tend to overcome the 
ability we labor under? 


dis- 


It might not be out of place to call your attention to 
the position taken by Germany on its mail convention 
with us to give you some idea how foreign nations 
encourage their own commerce and shipping. On let- 
ters from the United States to Germany if carried on 
a German ship the postage is 2 cents; if carried on a 
ship of any other nation 5 cents. Surely this policy 
must carry its own lesson. If Germany finds 3 cents in 
postage of sufficient consequence to consider, is it not 
the course of wisdom for us to be on our guard in deal- 
ing With such commercial rivals, and look out for cents 
also? 

To put it briefly, the removal of tolls will eliminate 
a tax on our commerce; will lead to freer movement, 


wider distribution, increased demands for ships, and to 
that extent aid in establishing an American merchant 
marine. 


I have tried to answer your questions. They lead into 


fruitful fields of inquiry [ have not touched. In clos 
ing, may I say that commerce does in a most literal 


sense follow the flag and no more effective national 
salesmen exist than the captains of the merchantmen of 
the world. The building of the Panama Canal is worth 
all it cost if it does no more than awaken our latent 
instinct for trade overseas and inaugurate a movement 
for the revival of our one time prestige in the ocean- 
carrying trade of the world. 

Yours sincerely, JOSEPH N. TEAL. 





FLOOD MENACE 


In response to telegraphed requests sent to its various 
representatives in the South by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN on Tuesday of this week, relative to the flood situa- 
tion in relation to its effect upon the lumber industry, 
its correspondent at Cairo, Ill., wired, under date of 
April 2: 

Losses to the lumber industry in this section will be 
cnormous unless the levees can be held. The district north 
of Cairo has 10 lumber companies with probably 50,000,000 
feet in storage. Those prominent are the Chicago Mill & 
Lumber Co., with 8,000,000 feet, and the Illinois Lumber 
Yard, with 20,000,000 feet. This lumber would be almost 
a total loss should the water get in, and at present it seems 
that it may. An estimate of the damage can not be ob- 
tained, as everybody is working to save the district. It 
probably will run $5,000,000 ; in this district it is $2,000,000 
already. In Cairo are 22 companies, with probably 65,000,- 
000 feet in stock, These companies are now in very little 
danger and their losses apparently will be small. Figures 
for outside territory are impossible to get at the present 
time. 

Telegraphic advices from Cairo dated April 4 were: 

Lumber losses of companies about Cairo will be heavy. 
Toth the Mississippi and Ohio levees of the Cairo drainage 
districts went out last night. Twenty-two lumber yards 
and box making plants will be flooded in the next 48 hours. 
The Illinois Lumber Yard, with 30,000,000 feet, will be 
the heaviest loser, The Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. has 
8,000,000 feet in the district. Figuring logs, lumber, both 
finished and rough, and other things; a Cairo rumberman 
estimated this morning that the probable loss will be $5,- 
000,000 or more. The Greer-Wilkerson, Upham & Alger and 
Weis-Peterson Box Co. plants are nooded. 


In and Around Memphis, Tenn. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S correspondent at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., wired, April 2: 

Impossible to estimate losses suffered by the lumber and 
woodworking industries here as results of the record-break- 
ing stage of the Mississippi, but the following plants already 
have been forced to suspend operations: Chickasaw Cooper- 
age Co., Memphis Stave Co., Tennessee Hoop Co., Bennett 
Hardwood Lumber Co., Moore & McFerrin, Anderson-Tully 
Co. (including mill, box factory and veneer plant), McLean 
ITardwood Lumber Co., Memphis Saw Mill Co., May Bros. 
Much lumber is on the yards of the May Bros. under water. 
The yards of the Chickasaw Cooperage Co. and the Memphis 
Stave Co. are largely flooded. Over 1,000 men have been 
thrown out of work, and some lumber has been lost. If the 
river reaches the stage of 44 feet, as officially predicted, 
other plants will have to close. Some mills not directly 
affected by the high water have been forced to close down 
because of their inability to bring in timber. The McLean 
Hardwood Lumber Co. is cut off from its lumber supply 
through the overflowing of its logging track. 

The Memphis correspondent confirms the above by the 
following letter: 

MEMPHIS, TENN., April 2.—The Mississippi River at 
Memphis is already at the highest stage in its history, 
exceeding the record of 40.3 feet in 1904. It is still 
rising and indications are that by the end of this week 
it will have reached a stage of 43 to 44 feet, provided 
there are no breaks in the levee system sufficient to 
reduce the amount of water that must pass Memphis. 
In 1904, when the record of 40.5 feet was established, 
there were several very bad breaks in the levee system 
in Missouri and Arkansas, and lumber interests suffered 
to a material extent. This year it is feared that the 
levees will not be able to stand the enormous strain that 


is now being placed upon them and that consequences will: 


be more or less serious as a result of the breaks which 
may occur. There is an enormous volume of water in the 
tributaries of the Mississippi and the Mississippi itself 
is already at the highest stage of its record at a number 
of points above Memphis. 

The effect of high water on the lumber industries at 
Memphis has already been pronounced. Two stave manu- 
facturing plants, one elm coil hoop manufacturing estab- 
lishment and several sawmills have been forced to close 
down in North Memphis as a result of the high water 
in Wolf River and back water from Bayou Gayoso. The 
Anderson-Tully company has also found it necessary to 
close down all of its plants, and both the mill and the 
box factory of Moore & MeFerrin are suspended. In 
South Memphis the levee which protected the yard of 
May Bros. has broken and considerable water is standing 
thereon. The McLean Hardwood Lumber Co. has its 
logging track covered with water and is unable to run. 
The Memphis Saw Mill Co. has found it necessary to 
close down and there promises to be an almost general 
stoppage of hardwood manufacturing by the mills which 
lie close to the river or which depend upon the water for 
their logs. The Bennett Hardwood Lumber Co. has 
found it necessary to suspend operations; its plant is in 
North Memphis. A large section in the northern half 
of the city is under water, resulting from the overflows 
of the Bayou Gayoso, and other industries in that par- 
ticular locality are more or less seriously affected. Cen- 
ditions are already bad enough, but it is feared that they 
will become rather more unfavorable as the water rises. 


Later News from Memphis. 


On Thursday of this week the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN’S Memphis correspendent telegraphed as follows: 
No further change in the flood situation here beyond clos- 


ing down two more plants in South Memphis. ‘The stage 


IN RIVER TOWNS 


43.4 feet, which is 3.1 feet above the 
previous high record. The water is still rising. The levees 
are intact, but much damage to lumber interests through- 
out this territory will result should the levees break. 


St. Louis and the Country to the South. 


A comprehensive bulletin of the conditions as apparent 
April 2 was sent by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S cor- 
respondent at St. Louis, as follows: 


Str. Lours, Mo., April 2.—Although the Mississippi River 
is at flood tide the city lies for the greater length of its 
water front teo high for any great amount of damage to be 
done here without a much higher rise than seems possible 
at this time. The official gauge today shows a stage of 
x trifle over 31 feet of water in the river. This is not as 
bad as it was three years ago, nor anything like as bad as 
it was during the big flood of seven years ago. The floods 
are doing their greatest damage south of St. Louis, at Cairo 
and below, where practically the whole of the Mississippi 
Valley is inundated, Although the Missouri River is rising 
rapidly, adding an additional note of danger to the local 
situation, it is not believed that, with the present clearing 
skies, the water will rise the foot or two more necessary 
to inundate the lumber yards and other interests on the 
river front here. 

In the south end of the city the Quellmalz Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co.’s plant lies on a low stretch of ground 
that wil be overtioweu if the water rises a few more inches, 
Henry Quellmalz has men building a levee to withstand the 
flood, but at this writing he scarcely thinks the levee will 
be necessary. Other yards in that section of town are on 
higher ground and are in practically littke danger. In the 
north end of the city the land is high from the beginning of 
the hardwood lumber district at the foot of North Market 
Street to a point just above the plant. of the Lothman 
Cypress Co. at the foot of Angelica Street. Above this the 
water has overflowed, but this is a district where no damage 
to speak of can be done. ‘The log yard of the St. Louis 
Basket & Box Co. in the north end of the city is in the 
gravest danger. The company barges its logs to St. Louis 
at this point and operates a veneer plant. The logs are 
piled on the river bank and workmen have been hard at 
work hauling these logs farther inland. 


of the river is now 





In Arkansas. and Mississippi. 


The plant of the Charles F. Luchrmann Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co. at Marianna, Ark., is under five feet of water. The 
Languille River at that point is away over its banks and 
the whole district is flooded. While the Luehrmann plant 
is inundated, the lumber on hand is all on high piling 
frames and a small portion of the stock only will be under 
water. George Luehrmann says that the history of floods 
in that section is that the waters rise and subside suddenly. 
He thinks that the air will quickly dry the lower layers of 
lumber that are under water and that his loss will be slight. 

The plant of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co. at Belzona, 
Miss., is in considerable danger of being inundated. The 
plant was closed down some time ago on account of high 
water’ but is still being operated. The danger here lies 
in a break of the levee which will back up the Yazoo River. 
Should this occur the loss to the lumber company can not but 
be great, as the concern carries something like 5,000,000 
feet of lumber on hand at its mill. 

All of the plants of the W. T. 
suffering from inundated woods, 
floods from rivers or streams. 


Ferguson Lumber Co. are 
due to rains and not to 
The mills are all stocked with 


orders, and Sales Manager Charles Schilling has put the 
brake on his salesmen until the weather clears up sufli- 


ciently to guarantee logging operations. 

The plants of the George W. Miles Lumber Co. at 
Eldorado, Hope, Arkadelphia and Pike City, Ark., are held 
up for logs on account of wet woods and until the waters 
recede the loss in running time will be heavy, as the mills 
are all stocked with orders which ought to be gotten out. 

At Prescott, Roseboro and Smithton, Ark., the plants of 
the Ozan Lumber Co. are experiencing great difficulty in 
keeping enough logs on hand to feed the saws. The woods 
at each point are under several inches of water and mud, 
and logging is practically suspended. 

The Griffin, Magnolia & Western Railroad is under water 
for almost its entire length, due to the backing up of the 
Smackover Bayou. ‘Traffic on this line has been suspended 
for the last three days. 

At Nashville and Graysonia, Ark., the plants of the 
Grayson-McLeod Lumber Co. are struggling along with a 
few logs now and then as the woods dry out temporarily in 
spots to permit the logs being taken out of the woods. ‘The 
Nashville plant is operating about one day a week, while 
the Graysonia plant is doing slightly better. The plants are 
filled with orders and the loss of time is heavy. 

The Payson Smith Lumber Co. operates a saw mill at Hen- 
derson Mound, Mo., which is under several feet of water, 
due to the backing up of St. Johns Bayou. The engine and 
boiler house is half full of water. The concern carries about 
3,500,000 fect of lumber at the plant, which is partly in- 
undated. As it is all backwater and quiet, there is little or 
no danger of this lumber being carried away, although some 
of the piles are in danger of being toppled over by the 
eddies. The company also has 1,500,000 feet of lumber on 
sticks at Selkirk, just below Henderson Mount. ‘This point 
is completely cut off by water, which also is still, and the 
piles here are apt to be unaffected to any great extent by 
submersion. 

The mills of the Waldstein Lumber Co., located about 35 
miles south of Pine Bluff, Ark., are as yet not affected by the 
rise, and they will be safe unless there is considerably more 
rise at once. Thus far the plants are working, but only on 
sunshiny days. The plants are affected more by the rains 
than by the rise in the river. 

The Garetson, Greason Lumber Co.'s mills at Crossett and 
Wesson, Ark., are completely out of business. Not only are 
the plants under mud and water but there have been several 
washouts on the lines feeding the plants. It is still raining 


there. 
On The Kaw. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 2.—It is feared that floods in 
this territory may further hamper the lumber trade. The 
Kaw and Missouri Rivers both are high and rising and the 
smaller streams have caused considerable delay to the rail- 
roads which have barely gotten their tracks clear from the 
big snowstorm of last week. While not enough water is in 
sight now to cause any great damage to property, the streams 
are not in shape to carry away any heavy rains without 
overflowing and the season of heavy rains is near. 


. 


IN THE SOUTH. 


Conditions at Cincinnati. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 38.—The Ohio River may reach 
the flood stage by tonight or tomorrow morning. Flood 
warnings have been sent out by the weather bureau 
station to the residents along both banks of the river 
and to the business interests that would be affected. 
Tributary streams of the Ohio have risen alarmingly 
within the iast few hours and the predictions are that 
the river will reach flood stage by morning. The con- 
ditions—the present stage of the river, which is 48 feet, 
and the stage of streams above together with the rainfall 
of the last several days—are just about the same as in 
1890, according to Government records here, and at that 
time the river was 59 feet at Cincinnati. It is hardly 
thought possible that the river will go that high, but as 
the conditions are exactly the same all business interests 
in the flood districts are very anxious and will watch the 
progress of the river for the next 48 hours with much 
apprehension. So far none of the lumber interests here 
are affected, but anything like 59 feet will put a number 
of the west end yards under water. 


Louisville, Ky., and Vicinity. 


Under date of April 2, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’'S 
correspondent at Louisville, Ky., wired: 


The damage from high water here is as yet of slight conse- 
quenee. The river is faliing and prospects are favorable. 
Hickman, Ky., is under water, its levee having broken, and 
the Mengel Box Co. and others wiil lose heavily. 
from Louisville, 


This was supplemented by advice 


dated April 8, as follows: 


Although rain has fallen continuously in this vicinity, the 
river is now falling, and the danger of a flood locally has 
heen passed. Little or no damage was done here. The 
sawmill of the Louisville Point Lumber Co. and the box 
factory of the Norman Lumber & Box Co., both located on 
the “Point,” have been put out of commission temporarily, 
but no permanent damage was done. 

IHligh water in the Kentucky and Big Sandy, as well as 
other streams, bas done little damage, but has created a 
stage sufficiently high to enable many logs cut on small tribu- 
taries up in the mountains several seasons ago to be floated 
out. 

The most serious situation in the state is at Hickman, 
Ky., on the Mississippi River. The levee there, which had 
been raised several feet by the combined efforts ofthe rail- 
roads. Jumbermen and other manufacturing interests, finally 
gave way, allowing the part of the town immediately ad- 
joining the river to be flooded. The Mengel Box Co.'s saw- 
mill and veneer mill were put out of commission, and the 
damage will be considerable. C. L. Walker, manager of the 
plant, is in charge of the situation, and 100 cars have beea 
rushed to Hickman by the railroads for the purpose of en- 
abling finished material in the mills, which is subject to 
damage, to be moved immediately. Other lumber concerns 
in Hickman will suffer from the flood. 


Situation Brightening. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 4.—Although great damage has 
been done at Hickman, Ky., by the Mississippi River, 
which broke the levees which protected the town, the 
Mengel Box Co., of Louisville, being one of the heaviest 
losers, the situation is beginning to look brighter. ‘The 
river should come to a stand today or tomorrow, and it 
is expected that the waters will begin to recede in a few 
days. 

Just how great the damage to the Mengel and other 
lumber interests is has not been determined. <A lot of 
railroad cars were rushed to Hickman and the finished 
inaterial in the Mengel mills, including veneers, : staves, 
heading, ete., was saved. The lumber in the yards has 
not been damaged as yet, and the records in the office 
building, although the latter has been invaded by the 
water, are intact. 

Claude L. Walker, manager of the Mengel plant, has 
done splendid work in fighting the flood and has prac- 
tically been in charge of the campaign. 





DEMAND FOR REDWOOD SHOWS STEADY 
INCREASE. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., April 2.—D. L. Van Auken, repre 
sentative in southern Wisconsin and northern Iilinoir 
for the John D. Mershon Lumber Co., selling agent for 
the Pacific Lumber Co., reports a good business in the 
redwood market. Demand for redwood in the local mar 
ket seems to be showing Mr. Van 
Auken said: 


a steady increase. 


The redwood market is firm for high grade lumber, al- 


though some rather low figures are being received for in- 
rerior stock. Demand is brisk with the opening of the 
building senson and the expansion of business In general 


and the outleok would indicate that higher prices may he 
expected within the near future. Redwood shingles are 
growing in favor in the southern Wisconsin and northern 
Illinois territory and we expect a-great future in this line, 
There is a scarcity just now of 5 to 2-inch clear grades of 
shingles. The supply of clear finish in all widths up to 56 
inches is ample and prices are low as compared with other 
woods 
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MANUFACTURERS ASK FAIR DEAL FROM GOVERNMENT. 


Full Text of Correspondence Between National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, President Taft and the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, Relating to Federal Investigation of the Lumber Industry—Urgent Need 
of Authoritative Finding Shown—Attitude of Administration Defined. 


NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION TO PRESIDENT TAFT. 


December 14, 1911. 

To the PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: 
As officers and members of the board of governors 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, rep- 
resenting to a substantial extent the lumber producers 
of the United States, and the only national representa- 
tion of the industry in which they are engaged—an in- 
dustry embracing in the last census year 40,671 estab- 
lishments, employing 41,145 salaried officials and clerks 
and 695,019 wage earners, or more than in any other 
single manufacturing industry—we respectfully beg your 
personal consideration of the following statement and 
petition. 

Prices of lumber at the mills advaneed during the 
seven years from 1899 to 1906 about 38 per cent (v. re- 
ports of Forest Service and Bureau of the Census). 
This corresponded with the advance in other commodities 
which enter so greatly into the cost of lumber, and was 
in part due thereto, in part to higher wages of labor and 
in part to the increased values of stumpage. The ad- 
vance in the price of stumpage (standing timber) re- 
sulted in part from a greater general appreciation of 
its value; in part to interest, taxes, fire protection and 
other carrying charges; in part to the withdrawai of 
large areas of Government timberlands from entry and 
sale and their incorporation in the national forests. 

Prices to the consumer in some sections of the country, 
remote from lumber producing sections, advanced prob- 
ably in still greater proportion, due in part to the ex- 
haustion of near supplies, making necessary the payment 
of greatly increased transportation charges. Some prairie 
regions which at one time were able to secure their 
material on freight rates ranging from 10 to 20 cents 
per one hundred pounds, were obliged to pay for their 
supplies, brought from the newer but more remote pro- 
ducing sections, transportation charges ranging from 25 
to 50 cents per one hundred pounds. Fifty cents a 
hundred pounds amounts usually to from $10 to $17.50 
a thousand feet, according to the kind and condition of 
the wood. 

Notwithstanding these sufficient reasons, it is charged, 
and seems to have been conimonly believed, that the in- 
crease in prices at the mills was due to the existence of 
controlling combinations or agreements commonly kuown 
as ‘‘trusts,’’ and that the ‘‘lumber trust’’ was and is 
an oppressive entity. 

Responsive to public charges, the United States Senate 
in December, 1906, adopted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Commerce and Labor be 
and he is hereby authorized and instructed immediately to 
inquire, investigate, and report to Congress, or to the Presi- 
dent when Congress is not in session, from time to time 
as the investigation proceeds, as to the lumber trade or 
business of the United States which is the subject of inter- 
state or foreign commerce and make full inquiry into the 
cause or causes of the high prices of lumber in its various 
stages of manufacture from the log; and the said investiga- 
tion and inquiry shall be conducted with the particular 
object of ascertaining whether or not there exists among any 
corporations, companies, or persons engaged in the manu- 
facture or sale of lumber any combination, conspiracy, trust, 
agreement, or contract intended to operate in restraint of 
lawful trade or commerce in lumber or to increase the mar- 
ket price of lumber in any part of the United States. 

That the Secretary of Commerce and Labor be required to 
make the said investigation at his earliest possible con- 
venience, and to furnish the information above required 
from time to time and as soon as it can be done consistent 
with the performance of his public duties. 

The House of Representatives adopted a similar reso- 
Jutien as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Commerce and Labor be, 
and is hereby, requested to investigate the causes of the high 
prices of lumber in the various stages of manufacture and 
sale, and the said investigation shall be conducted with the 
particular object of ascertaining whether or not these high 
prices have resulted in whoie or in part from any contract, 
ugreement, or combination in the form of trust or other- 
wise, or conspiracy in restraint of commerce among the 
several States and Territories or with foreign countries ; also 
whether the said prices have been manipulated in whole or 
in part by any corporation, joint stock company, or corpo- 
rate combination engaged in commerce among the several 
States or with foreign nations, and if so, to investigate the 
organization, capitalization, profits, conduct and manage- 
ment of the business of such corporations, companies, or 
corporate combinations. and make early report of his find- 
‘ngs according to law. 

Your attention is respectfully called to the fact that 
each of the above resolutions required that the investiga- 
tion should be conducted with ‘‘the particular object’’ 
of ascertaining the existence of any combination, con- 
spiracy, trust, agreement or contract in restraint of com- 
merce, 

The passage of these resolutions was a recognition, and 
to some extent an indorsement, by Congress of the popu- 
lar outery against the alleged ‘‘lumber trust,’’ and in- 
tensified it. Prior to that time references to a ‘‘lumber 
trust’’ were occasional and sporadic and were simply a 
part of the general suspicion directed toward any in- 
dustry of magnitude, or with which presumably wealthy 
men were connected. But the passage of these resolu- 
tions was in effect an indictment of the lumber business, 
and particularly of the lumber producing industry, be 
cause, for some reason not fully explained, the high 


prices of lumber to the consumer were assumed to be 
the result of illegal combinations, ete., among lumber 
producers. 

However injurious to the lumber industry the effect 








of these resolutions was, they were not subject to criti- 
cism; nor was the action of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, in promptly beginning and conducting the 
investigation authorized and directed by them, objection- 
able to the lumber industry. In fact this investigation 
was welcomed by lumber producers, who had long been 
restive under the loose, unfounded and ignorant charges 
made against them. They felt that at last justice was 
to be done them, and so, with few exceptions, they of- 
fered and gave the utmost assistance to the investiga- 
tors sent out by the Department. Individual operators, 
corporations and associations of lumbermen alike opened 
their records without hesitation or reservation and gave 
every possible assistance to the investigation. 

With this active and hearty cooperation of the lumber 
industry it was felt that the inquiry should produce early 
results; but, on the contrary, it was not until February 
13, 1911—more than four years after the passage of the 
above resolutions and a year after it was understood to 
have closed—that any report whatsoever was made by 
the Commissioner of Corporations, who had charge of 
this investigation under the Secretary of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor. 

In the meantime, the effect of the Congressional reso- 
lutions, coupled with the knowledge that an investigation 
was in progress, confirmed in the public mind the idea 
that in fact a ‘‘lumber trust’’ or ‘‘lumber trusts’? in 
restraint of trade and in defiance of the law controlled 
the supply and prices of lumber. The moral indictment 
rendered by these resolutions ecrystalized in the public 
mind into a conviction, and lumbermen in all parts of the 
country and in all departments of the business, and espe- 
cially the producers of lumber, felt themselves under in- 
creasing public suspicion. They bore a growing load of 
obloquy and they were the objects of a swelling storm of 
abuse and condemnation, based almost wholly on unveri- 
fied charges. 

And, Mr. President, all this time they were pleading 
for a verdict. They believed that the doing of justice 
was as much a duty of one department of the National 
Government as of another; that as citizens they were 
in a growing measure being subjected to the injustice 
of a delayed verdict, whereas they were entitled, from 
any department the Government should assign to in- 
vestigate their methods and practices, to a public state- 
ment as to the results of that investigation. 

Finally, having been unable to secure any assurance 
of relief from the Department itself, the lumber industry 
through about a dozen of its representatives appeared 
before you on January 12, 1910. You will remember 
that Messrs. Secretary Nagel and Commissioner Smith 
were called into the conference; that the lumbermen ex- 
plained their case, dwelling upon their desire for a ver- 
dict on the moral indictment rendered, and that assur- 
ance was given the delegates that a report as to part 
of the matter would be rendered by February 15, 1910. 
Yet up to this time the only portion of the report that 
has been made public was regarding the private owner- 
ship of standing timber in the United States, advanced 
as one (and only one) of the reasons for the alleged 
high price of lumber, and that report was not rendered 
until February 13, 1911. That report, furthermore, ig- 
nored the request of Congress to report particularly as to 
the existence of combinations, ete., in restraint of trade, 
and therefore failed to give the lumber producers of the 
United States the verdict which they asked for and they 
understood was promised them. 

Fairness leads us to recognize that on pages 11 and 12 
of the report of February 15, 1911, comments were made 
as to conditions under which the sawmill business is con- 
ducted which would lead the discriminating reader to the 
conclusion that effective control of that department of 
the lumber business was improbable; but no specific an- 
swer to the question as to the existence of trusts, etc., 
was made, and no statement of the conclusions to be 
drawn from the investigation as to that most important 
part of the inquiry was published. 

The long delay since December, 1906, and publication 
of the partial report have confirmed the public in the 
opinion that a ‘‘lumber trust’’ exists in the manufac- 
turing department of the business. This delay has greatly 
accentuated the bitter attack upon the lumber industry 
and has even had an effect upon public officials and repre- 
sentatives of the people, thus introducing this alleged 
‘““lumber trust’’ into politics. This has been shown in 
national conventions and in Congressional debate, where 
the very low rate of duty on lumber (under the Diugley 

3ill less than 12 per cent and under the present law 
about 7 per cent) has been referred to as the ‘‘sky-high 
duty on lumber.’’ Even high Government officials have, 
we believe, been misquoted on this subject. 

The continued bitterness of these attacks against the 
lumber manufacturing industry is evidenced by many 

recent examples. Magazines, weekly periodicals and 
other publications of large circulation, directly and also 
by indirection, charge lumber manufacturers with being 
organized in a ‘‘trust’’ or ‘‘trusts,?’ despoilers of the 
Nation’s wealth, corrupt in publie relations and oppres- 
sive to the people. 

Such attacks upon the integrity of the lumber indus- 
try, and necessarily upon the individuals composing it, if 
false, would have been impossible if the Department of 
Commerce and Labor had performed its duty to Congress, 
the people and this industry; and if true would have 
been unnecessary or would have been fortified and justi- 
fied by current facts as developed in a Government in 
vestigation most costly in time and money. 





We wish to recognize, however, the promptuess with 
which the Department of Justice has proceeded in its 
investigation of such of these charges as have seemed to 
it worthy of presentation to the courts. Permit us to 
urge upon your Excellency, however, that the charges 
against the lumber manufacturers of the United States 
be as promptly brought to a conclusion as seem likely 
to be those against lumber dealers who have been brought 
into court. 

Therefore, Mr. President, we, representing many citi- 
zens of the United States, who are entitled to justice at 
the hands of the Government, and to that justice which 
is doubly admirable if prompt, petition you to have made 
publie at the earliest possible moment the whole conclu- 
sion of the Department of Commerce and Labor as to 
the principal question put to it by the Congressional reso- 
lutions quoted above, that the people of this country 
may no longer have to depend for their opinion as to the 
Jumber producing industry upon insinuations, unverified 
charges, suspicion or prejudice. 

Respectfully yours, 
NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

Ek. G. Grices, President. 

R. H. VANSANT, Vice President. 
J. B. CONRAD, Vice President. 

R. H. DownMan, Vice Presideni. 
J. A. FREEMAN, Treasurer. 

GEO. K. Smiru, Secretary. 
LEONARD BRONSON, Manager. 


Board of Governors. 


J. B. WHITE 

A. T. GERRANS 

J. P. McGouprick 

L. J. WENTWORTH 

D. E. SKINNER 
GEORGE X. WENDLING 


Wm. IRVINE 

W. C. LANDON 
C, A. BIGELOW 
k, M. CARRIER 
JOHN M. Gipss 
F. E. WAYMER 


The above signatures were in each case specifically 
authorized. 





PRESIDENT TAFT TO PRESIDENT GRIGGS. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON. 
E. G. GricGs, Esq., 
President, 
National Lumber Mfrs.’ Ass’n. 
Dear Sir: 

[ have sent your communication of December 14th, 
which was duly received, to the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor. He has made answer in full, a copy of which 
[ now transmit as stating the position of the Administra- 
tion. Sincerely yours, 

Feby. 8th, 1912, Wm. H. Tarr. 


SECRETARY NAGEL TO PRESIDENT TAFT. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON 
February 2, 1912. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: 

Your letter of the 10th ultimo was received, trans- 
mitting a letter from the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, dated December 14, 1911, addressed 
to the President, together with a letter from the manager 
of the said association to Senator Penrose, of the same 
date. 

The gist of the complaint which the said association 
makes in its letter to you is: 

(1) That resolutions were adopted both in the Senate 
and in the House about December, 1906, instructing this 
Department to investigate the causes of the high prices 
of lumber, with the particular object of ascertaining 
whether the market price of lumber had been increased 
by any ¢ombination or trust in restraint of trade; 

(2) That these resolutions in a sense were an attack 
upon the lumber industry; 

(3) That the first and only report in response to these 
resolutions made by this Department was the report of 
the Bureau of Corporations made in February, 1911, on 
the standing timber of thé country ; 

(4) That the facts in this report did not constitute 
an important or relevant response to the said resolutions ; 
and 

(5) That the lumber industry is entitled to a ‘‘ver- 
dict’’ from the Department on the questions propounded 
in the said resolutions. 

The reply to this complaint is as follows: 

(1) The report of the Bureau of Corporations on 
standing timber was not only important and relevant to 
the issue involved in the resolutions, but furthermore the 
subject-matter especially treated therein, to wit, the 
amount of standing timber and the concentration of its 
ownership, was absolutely essential to any intelligent 
discussion of the questions involved. This fact, indeed, 
was pointed out in the said report and in a statement 
issued under my authority by the Commissioner of Cor- 
porations shortly after the interview between the delega- 
tion of lumbermen and yourself on January 12, 1910, to 
which their letter to you refers. It would be difficult 
to form a final opinion as to the course of lumber prices 
or the cause of their level without first having some re- 
liable facts as to the amount of the one source of lumber 
—standing timber—and the conditions of its ownership. 
If demand and supply have anything to do with price, 
certainly the character and conditions of the supply must 
be treated in a price discussion. 
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Recognizing these facts at the outset of the inquiry, 
the Bureau of Corporations necessarily directed its first 
attention to the supply—the standing timber. This was 
a work that had to be done practically from the bottom 
up. There had never been anything approaching a cen- 
sus, or even a reliable estimate, of this, one of our great- 
est natural resources; consequently the task was very 
large and took a long time, facts for which the Bureau 
is in no way responsible. Certainly if Congress desires re- 
liable information on a given subject it has the right to 
ask for it, and it must be assumed that the Bureau will 
endeavor to give it, regardless of the expense and time 
that may be involved. 

The Bureau did secure, for the first time in the history 
of the country, data on our standing timber so complete 
and so detailed that an estimate of its total amount could 
be made within a comparatively small margin of error. 
This gave the primary and most essential basis for a 
response to the Congressional resolutions. 

While getting this information the Bureau also secured 
information as to the nature of the ownership of this 
timber, recognizing that such ownership, if concentrated, 
would be one of the most important facts in the question 
of the control of prices of lumber. As was said in the 
Bureau’s report, ‘‘ Whatever power over prices may arise 
from combinations in manufacture and distribution (as 
distinguished from timber owning), such power is insig- 
nificant and transitory compared with the control of the 
standing timber itself or a dominating part thereof,’’ a 
statement that is so self-evident as to amount to an 
axiom. 

The Bureau found a wholly unexpected and very re- 
markable degree of concentration of ownership in stand- 
ing timber. It thus supplied a second and absolutely es- 
sential basic fact in the discussion of lumber prices. 

Taking together the two facts as to the amount of the 
supply and the concentration of its ownership, it is clear 
that the Bureau has found by far the most important 
facts that have affected, and will permanently affect, 
the price level in the industry, as is obvious from the 
quoted statement above in the report and from the opin- 
ions of the lumbermen themselves. The manager of this 
same association, addressing a meeting of lumbermen on 
the Pacifie Coast in 1910, said: ‘‘The men who can 
make the money will be those who own timber and can 
hold it until the supply in other parts of the country is 
gone. Then they can ask and get their own price.’’ 

(2) Thus the Bureau has, as rapidly as was possible 
considering its small force and appropriations on the one 
hand, and the magnitude of the task on the other, sup- 
plied the two sets of facts most necessary for a response 
to the resolutions of Congress. It is now carrying on 
also an investigation into competitive methods, dealing 
with those more changing and temporary conditions which 
affect price, which are indeed of great local importance 
and sometimes probably of national importance, but 
which are in no way comparable in permanence or in 
sweeping effect to the great facts of amount of supply 
and concentration of ownership. 

This further investigation involves very considerable 
work in the field with the secretaries of the very numer- 
ous lumber associations and others, and has been pushed 
just as rapidly as the force of the Bureau and its other 
imperative work would allow. The report on the facts 
involved therein will also be presented to you for such 
publicatign as you desire as soon as it is possible to 
prepare it. 

(3) The Bureau has also for some time been carrying 
on an investigation into the actual course of prices of 
lumber, and this too will be presented for your considera- 
tion just as soon as it can be finished. But you will 
readily recognize that in an investigation of questions 
like these in an industry where no one great corporation 
dominates in manufacture and distribution (as distin- 
guished from timber owning), as was the case in the oil, 
tobacco, and other industries, a much more difficult task 
is presented of collecting the information, scattered as it 
is in innumerable sources throughout the country. 

(4) As to the demand of the said letter for a ‘‘ver- 
dict,’’ it is of course obvious that it would be wholly 
impracticable for the Bureau, and entirely outside its 
jurisdiction, to render a ‘‘verdict’’ on the existence of a 
so-called lumber trust, or conspiracy in restraint of trade. 
That question is strictly a legal one. It is for the De- 
partment of Justice exclusively to consider, as a prose- 
cutor, whether any given case presents a sufficiently 
strong aspect to merit its trial under the Sherman Law 
by way of indictment of complaint; but not even the 
Department of Justice can or would attempt to render a 
“‘verdiet.’? Such a decision rests exclusively with the 
court. 

Any attempt on the part of the Bureau of Corporations 
to make such a finding of guilty or not guilty would be 
an absurdity in itself, and would establish a most em- 
barrassing precedent. 

The main aim of the Bureau has always been to present 
the economic and financial aspects of given corporations 
or industries, primarily for the use of the President and 
Congress, and for the information of the public. At 
times, in special cases, it has also presented to the De- 
partment of Justice through the President, certain facts 
bearing on the enforcement of the Sherman Law, al- 
though such work I consider to be less properly a part of 
the Bureau’s duties. But in either of these instances it 
has simply assumed to state facts and not legal con- 
clusions; and in my opinion it should certainly adhere to 
that policy. 

One minor correction I desire to make in the statement 
of the said letter. That letter refers to an interview 
between yourself and certain lumbermen, myself and the 
Commissioner of Corporations; and states ‘‘that assur- 
ance was given the delegates that. a report as to part of 
the matter would be rendered by February 15, 1910.’’ 
This is an error. Mr. Smith was in that interview 
pressed to set a definite date. He stated that it would 
be impossible to do so, and when you finally told him 


to make the best estimate he could, he said that it might 
be possible to get the report out during February, 1910, 
but that he absolutely declined to make any promise or 
give any assurance on that point. Mr. Smith made at the 
time a memorandum of this interview which entirely bears 
out the above statement. 

It is hardly necessary to mention the fact, which of 
course you have in mind, that the Bureau of Corporations 
has been carrying on a number of other very important 
investigations as well as that into the lumber industry; 
that owing to various circumstances it has been greatly 
pressed to make reports on these other subjects, as for 
example the two reports which it has already made on 
steel. All this work must be carried on simultaneously, 
and no one subject can have, for any long period, the ex- 
clusive attention of the Bureau. 

I return the two communications which were transmit- 
ted with your letter of the 10th ultimo. 

Very respectfully, 
CHARLES NAGEL, 
Secretary. 


MANAGER BRONSON TO PRESIDENT TAFT. 


March 1, 1912. 
TO THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 
Sir: 

By instruction of Mr. E. G. Griggs, President of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, I hereby 
acknowledge by him and by this office receipt of your 
letter of February 8, 1912, containing copy of a letter 
from Charles Nagel, Secretary of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, bearing date of February 2, 1912. 
Since the letter states the position of the Administration, 
I respectfully submit to you certain comments thereon. 

We hold the answer of the Secretary to be only in part 
responsive to the letter to you from the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Allow me to take up seriatim the subjects as stated 
and commented upon by the Secretary. 

(1) It is recognized by lumbermen, as stated in the 
letter tu you, that the report on standing timber, issued 
February 13, 1911, was important and relevant to the 
Congressional resuluiions of December, 1906; but it was 
not important or relevant as to the particular matter 
upon. which especial emphasis was laid by said resolu- 
tions, namely, the existence and the effect upon the 
market prices of combinations or trusts in restraint of 
trade in connection with the manufacture or sale of 
lumber. 

Commissioner Herbert Knox Smith began his letter of 
submittal, under date of February 138, 1911, as follows: 

“*T have the honor to submit herewith Part 1 of a 
Report on the Lumber Industry of the United States. 
This part deals with the amount and ownership of stand- 
ing timber. It does not treat of combinations in the 
manufacture or sale of lumber (as distinguished from 
ownership of standing timber), a discussion which is 
reserved for a further part.’’ 

The Commissioner claims to have shown a concentration 
and control of standing timber ‘‘steadily tending’’ 
toward a central control of the lumber business. 

Again he says: ‘‘Such concentration in standing tim- 
ber, if permitted to continue and increase, makes prob- 
able a final central control of the whole lumber in- 
dustry.’’ ; 

Again: ‘‘The Bureau finds now in the making a com- 
bination caused, fundamentally, by a long-standing pub- 
lie policy.’’ 

Again: ‘‘This formidable process of concentration, 
in timber and in land, certainly involves grave future 
possibilities of impregnable monopolistic conditions.’’ 

He also says: ‘‘The timber supply is a diminishing 
natural resource. Its increasing concentration into a 
comparatively few strong hands has conferred upon those 
strong holders a vast power over the lumber industry 
and over prices therein; and has itself greatly acceler- 
ated the enormous rise in timber values.’’ But he no- 
where states that such power has been so used. 

That the advance in the price of standing timber, due 
to a growing public appreciation of its value and not at 
all to any present scarcity, has not had a proportionate 
effect on the prices of lumber is shown by Government 
figures. From 1899 to 1907 the price of stumpage in the 
leading species advanced 100 per cent or more (v. Forest 
Service Bulletin 77, page 40); but in the same time the 
value. of lumber at the sawmills had increased but 38 per 
cent, and 1907 was the top of the lumber market. A longer 
period was covered by the Senate inquiry into the high 
cost of living, which found that from 1901 to 1910 the 
inerease in the price of lumber to the consumer was but 
19.6 per cent. The Department of Commerce and Labor 
in its report of March, 1909, showed (page 207) the ad- 
vance in the price of lumber and building materials from 
1890 to 1908, a period of 18 years, was 19.1 per cent. 

Thus we find that the Commissioner expressly dis- 
claimed that his report had immediate relevancy to the 
trust or combination question as affecting the marketing 
of lumber, which in itself was the essential feature of the 
Congressional resolutions, since their primary purpose was 
to determine the reasons for the alleged high price of 
lumber. He believed he found a combination ‘‘in the 
making.’’ He did not consider his report on standing 
timber an answer to the particular question regarding 
lumber trusts or combinations. 

Whatever the tendency may be in timber ownership and 
whatever its ultimate result, the fact remains that until 
this time, and now, no one has any difficulty in obtain- 
ing in any important timbered State all the timber neces- 
sary to support a manufacturing operation. So marked is 
this fact that the mill capacity of the United States, 
backed by ample timber supplies, is at least 50 per cent 
greater than the greatest demand of the markets, notwith- 
standing that prices of the last four years in the woods 


of heaviest production and consumption have been ma- 
terially lower than those prevailing up to the summer of 
1907, and have been an inducement to the increased use 
of lumber. 

The lumber industry recognizes the importance of the 
inquiry as to standing timber and its value to the country 
and to itself. But, notwithstanding the importance and 
value of the report on standing timber, and the effect of 
stumpage values on the price of lumber, it is not respon- 
sive to the part of the Senate resolution reading as fol- 
lows: ‘‘and the said investigation and inquiry shall be 
conducted with the particular object of ascertaining 
whether or not there exists among any corporations, com- 
panies, or persons engaged in the manufacture or sale 
of lumber any combination, conspiracy, trust, agreement, 
or contract intended to operate in restraint of lawful 
trade or commerce in lumber or to increase the market 
price of lumber in any part of the United States,’’ and 
the corresponding clause in the House resolution. 

(2) We must confess ignorance of the fact that the 
Bureau is now carrying on an investigation into competi- 
tive methods in the lumber industry, but we may be par- 
doned for this ignorance in view of the fact that such 
activities have not come to our notice and also because 
Commissioner Smith on January 12, 1910, stated that 
he hoped.to be able to make his report in a very short 
time—within 30 or 60 days. We trust that not only will 
the report on the facts involved in this investigation be 
presented and published as soon as possible to prepare it, 
but that such date may be an early one. 

We must protest against the policy of the Department 
of delaying investigations and reports into one industry 
that another may be intercalated. So far as we are in- 
formed, the investigation of the steel industry was begun 
and completed and a report rendered after the investiga- 
tion authorized by Congress of the lumber industry had 
begun, thus doing great injustice to an industry at least 
as important commercially and industrially as steel and 
involving a much larger number of people. 

(3) We note appreciatively the statement, ‘‘in an 
industry where no one great corporation dominates in 
manufacture and distribution (as distinguished from 
timber owning), as was the case in the oil, tobacco, and 
other industries, a much more difficult task is presented 
of collecting the information, scattered as it is in in- 
numerable sources throughout the country.’’ In this con- 
nection reference should be made to the fact, as stated 
in the report on forest products of the United States in 
connection with the Twelfth Census (page 52), that it 
required 888 mills, each cutting 10,000,000 feet or more 
annually, to produce 43 per cent of the total lumber 
product, while it required 550 of the largest mills to 
produce one-third of the total cut. 

(4) We feel that this criticism is unworthy. The in- 
dictment mentioned in the letter to your Excellency was 
referred to as a moral indictment. The verdict asked for 
is of a similar character. The moral indictment is car- 
ried in the resolutions of Congress. The verdict would be 
found in a report of the results of the investigation. 
But we do not care to quibble about words. We wish the 
results of the investigation under the instructions to 
mquire as to ‘‘whether or not there exists among any 
corporations, companies, or persons engaged in the 
manufacture or sale of lumber any combination, con- 
spiracy, trust, agreement, or contract intended to cperate 
in restraint of lawful trade or commerce in lumber,’’ 
and we ask this not fcr our own information, but that 
the public may know the facts regarding our industry. 
Nevertheless, we recognize the legal side of the ques- 
tion and in our former letter to you urged action as 
prompt as possible on the part of the Department of 
Justice if it should find any occasion for action. 

The Secretary desires to make one ‘‘ minor correction’’ 
of the said letter to you in which it was stated that assur- 
ance was given the delegates that a report as to part 
of the matter would be rendered by February 15, 1910. 
The Secretary is entirely right in stating that Mr. Com- 
missioner Smith declined to make any promise or give any 
assurance as to the time when the report could be issued. 
Vhat assurance, as understood by the lumbermen present, 
was not given by Mr. Commissioner Smith, but came from 
a higher authority. 

We hope, therefore, Mr. President, notwithstanding 
the present attitude of the Administration, as expressed 
by the Honorable Secretary, that you will promote the 
prompt justice asked for by a body of the citizenship 
now, as they verily believe, misunderstood and grievously 
maligned. 

We would also request the courtesy of a further reply, 
which we should be glad to make public together with 
this letter to the end that the public may understand 
that the lumber industry does not avoid investigation, 
but, on the contrary, welcomes it and desires that its 
results be given the widest possible publicity. 

Respectfully yours, 


LEONARD BRONSON, 
Manager. 
Approved: E. G. Griaes, 


President. 





FROM EASTERN TEXAS POINTS. 

Paris, Tex., April 1.——The Louis Werner Stave Co., 
of Orange, will ship about 800,000 staves from its prop- 
erties along the Sabine River during the next few 
months. 

L. A. Deem, of Spencer, Ind., has been investigating 
the situation at Palestine, with the view of establishing 
a large spoke and wheel factory. 

At Palestine, Wherry Bros. recently finished and placed 
in operation a box factory and lumber mill. 

The Cummer Manufacturing Co., of Paris, will ship 
about 225 carloads of knockdown onion and other vege- 
table crates to southern points in Texas during the next 
few weeks. About 80 carloads of these crates were 
shipped during March. 
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SUBSTITUTION OF TONNAGE AT TRANSIT POINTS. 


Presentments of Lumbermen of Buffalo, N.Y., to the Interstate Commerce Commission—Testimony of Shippers and 
Carriers on the Effects of the Transit Privilege. 


The AMERICAN LUMBEKMAN in last week’s issue gave 
a telegraphic report of a hearing by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission held at Washington, D. C., 
March 28 in the matter of the substitution of ton- 
nage at transfer points. As the hearing occurred so 
near the time of going to press, a complete report 
could not be given at that time, but is presented 
herewith. 

The hearing began Thursday morning before Com 
missioner MeChord with nearly 100 lawyers, lumber- 
men and other interested parties in attendance. At- 
torney C. R. Hillier for the commission and Attorney 
Francis B. James, of Washington, D. U., represent 
ing the Buffalo Lumber Exchange, conducted the ques- 
tioning of witnesses. 

Attorney James opened the inquiry with a descrip 
tion of general conditions pertaining to Buffalo as a 
lumber market and going into full details regarding 
the history and present status of the matter at issue. 
With regard to general conditions he explained that 
owing to the gradual exhaustion of the timber supply 
in eastern states small tracts of timber, which in 
former times could not be profitably cut, are now 
being drawn upon as a source of supply through the 
agency of small, portable mills; and whereas timber 
has heretofore been largely concentrated in nearby 
markets, a number of markets are now being supplied 
from far distant forests. Buffalo is, he contended, a 
natural market for the concentration and distribution 
ot the output of such small and widely seattered for 
ests. Its supply comes from sections in the West and 
South, supplemented by lumber made available in 
nearby States, through the agency of portable saw 
mills, as before mentioned. 

The importance ot Buffalo as a market is shown 
by the fact that 23 hardwood dealers in that city 
report their sales for 1911 to be 150,395,062 feet. The 
city has acquired a national reputation, Attorney 
James explained, as a market in which to sell and 
buy the greatest variety of lumber in mixed carloads, 


with the resalt that 75 per cent of the cars reach 
ing Buffalo contain mixed loads. Such cars are 
switched to the yards of the respective wholesale 
dealers, there unloaded, the lumber sorted and then 


yarded. A mixed car will average approximately 20 
varieties of kinds, grades and sizes, the handling of 
which doubles the expense as compared with a straight 
earload. 

Having outlined the peculiar conditions surround 
ing Buffalo as a lumber market, as above, Attorney 
James went into the matter of yarding lumber in 
transit as practiced at Buffalo. The published tariffs 


of the carriers of lumber into and out of Buffalo, 
he said, fix a rate on lumber without differentiation 
as between the kinds of lumber, and provision is 
made for yarding-in-transit privileges for purposes 
designated as diversion, reconsignment and _ inspec- 
tion. In January, 1912, the carriers at Buffalo sug 
gested a new set of rules under which the yarding, 


inspecting and reconsigning of lumber at Buffalo 
should be conducted. The revision was based on 
Rule 76 of Tariff Cireular 18-A, which authorizes car 
riers to formulate a rule wherein the equivalent of 
the inbound shipment may be substituted on the out- 
bound shipment. The revised rules were not deemed 
practicable by the Buffalo wholesalers. Therefore the 
present hearing by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was requested by the Buffalo Lumber Exchange. 
It asks permission to modification of Rule 
give it such interpretation as will meet the 
complicated situation existing at Buffalo. The prac- 
tical and equitable solution of the problem, the lum- 
bermen maintain, would. be for the railroads so to 
readjust their tariffs on lumber as to provide for 
flat rates into Buffalo and proportional rates out, the 
sum of such inbound flat rates and outbound propor 
tional rates to approximate the present through rates 
from points of origin to points of destination. With 
this proposition Attorney James concluded his address. 


Witnesses Called. 
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The first witness called by Attorney Hillier was 
James Webster, assistant freight traffic manager of 
the New York Central Lines west, who was examined 


as to the proposed revision of the transit rules. His 
testimony brought out the fact that the carriers 
had submitted the revised rules to the Buffalo lum 
ber dealers but the Jatter had rejected them on the 

that they were impracticable. The witness 
thought the rules were in accordance with law. Attor- 
ney Hillier expressed his disapproval of the old rules, 
especially those relating to reconsignment and inspec 
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tion, saying the business had developed while the 
rules remained antiquated. 

Commissioner McChord asked Mr. Webster if he 
thought the Buffalo iumbermen could do business un 
der the proposed rules and what were the objections 
to them. Witness saw no reason to change the rules 
as proposed, although Buffalo dealers said they were 
impracticable. He said a certain percentage of the 
present business could be done under them, but not 
perhaps all, as Buffalo would like; the new rules 
would certainly place restrictions on present practices. 


Such was the e with evers 
McChord jected. Mr. 


bermen’s proposed rate 


new rule, Commissioner 
Webster opposed the lum 
proposition, as it would, he 
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said, reduce the earnings of the railroads on local 
trafiic in and out of transit points, in spite of Attor- 
ney James’ contention that the proposition, if adopted, 
would result in easier policing and minimize compli- 
cations in keeping records. 

Horace IF’. Taylor, president of Taylor & Crate, hard 
wood dealers otf Buffalo, was next called to the stand 
and gave testimony as outlined substantially in last 
week’s issue of this journal. The withdrawal of tran- 
sit privileges would, in his opinion, prove to be a 
fatal blow to Buffalo’s wholesale lumber 
unless a favorable substitute was provided. 

Recess was then taken until 2 o’clock. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


Continuing his testimony in the transit case before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission Thursday after- 
noon, Mr. Taylor, of Buffalo, favored a readjustment 
of the rates if the transit privilege was not continued. 
He opposed various portions of the proposed new 
transit rules of the railroads on the ground that thev 
would multiply the accounts and records to be kept 
by the shippers, would place on them greater. lia 
bility and entail trouble, expense and additional cler 
ical help. He opposed the examination of the books 
of the shippers by the agents. 

Much discussion was indulged in by Commissioner 
McChord and the lawyers as to the relative merits 
of Buffalo and Memphis as the largest lumber mar- 
ket. Attorney Hillier quoted from a decision of the 
commission in 1909 to the effect that Memphis was 
the largest wholesale hardwood lumber market in 
the country. Mr. Taylor and Counsel James main- 


business 


tained that Buffalo led Memphis as a lumber mar 
ket. Continuing his testimony Mr. Taylor said the 





Ii. E. WILLIAMSON, OF WASHINGTON, D. C.; 


Of Counsel for Buffalo Lumbermen. 


suffalo sales consisted of one-third in Buffalo and 
two-thirds east of Buffalo. Attorney Hillier called 
attention to the record in case the shippers at Buf- 
falo did not know whether they were violating the 
law or not in transit shipments and were stopping 
such shipments. He pointed out that there were 
seven sources of nontransit shipments. Attorney Hil- 
lier asked as to the propriety of a uniformity in 
transit rules on lumber, in order to place compét- 
ing points on.an equal basis. Mr. Taylor said it was 
a local proposition at each point. ‘‘Why should you 
have privileges which Memphis has not?’’ Attorney 
Hillier asked. ‘‘Because the development of Buffalo 
as a wholesale lumber market has been natural and 
not artificial,’? he replied. An attempt to regulate 
transit privileges at different points was based on 
the theory that they were equal, but it would create 
an artificial advantage. The law did not require the 
commission to place all points on a parity, ignoring 
the natural advantage of one point over another, he 
said. Attorney Hillier assented that the commission 
had no authority to equalize natural advantages. ‘‘The 
commission has no right to take the natural advan- 
tage away from Buffalo in this matter,’’ Mr. Taylor 
continued. 

On cross-examination Mr. Taylor stated in reply 
to Attorney James that the certificate of shipment 
proposed to be signed by the shipper would require 
the employees in the lumber factories to have expert 
knowledge of the qualities of lumber and of the law. 
Attorney James also brought out the fact that the 
lumbermen were at sea as to the transit privilege 
hy reason of the agitation waging around the ques- 
tion. This had operated to reduce the profits on the 
business in this period. If the lumbermen could not 
use the transit privilege and had no substitute it 
would reduce profits to a point below a fair return 
on the investment. In reply to Commissioner Me 
Chord, the witness said he had not used the transit 
privilege since last December and had been doing 


business at a very reduced profit. While it had no 
effect on the quantity of lumber shipped, it had af- 
fected the profit and would continue to do so. When 
pressed by Commissioner McChord for an estimate of 
his losses to date, the witness said they had been 
about $5,000. 

Attorney James by questions brought out that Mem- 
phis was a wholesale producing market and Buffalo a 
wholesale distributing market; that Buffalo had a 
larger source of supply than Memphis, and that the 
average consumer had three times the opportunity to 
get a carload of mixed lumber in Buffalo that he had 
in Memphis, as Buffalo handled 30 varieties of lumber 
while Memphis handled only 10, thus establishing Buf- 
falo as the greater lumber market. The witness 
pointed out that it cost three times as much to keep 
records of lumber business in Buffalo as in Memphis 
because of the more numerous kinds of lumber handled. 
To keep the required reports would make 27,500 
separate accounts, he said, in illustrating the magni- 
tude of the task and the reason he opposed the new 
rule. 

O. E. Yeager, another wholesale lumberman of Buf- 
falo, was the next witness called by Attorney James. 
His testimony corroborated that given by Mr. Taylor 
in every detail. If the transit privilege was with- 
drawn and hedged about as to be a handicap it would 
put many dealers out of business. Attorney James’ 
rate suggestion met his approval. He opposed the 
transit rules proposed by the railroads. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Yeager’s testimony a recess 
was taken to Friday morning. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 


Attorney James concluded the presentation of his 
witnesses on Friday morning. H. I. Taylor, of But- 
falo, was recalled to the stand and brought out the 
fact that the transit privilege had existed at Buffalo 
for 12 years. The lumbermen wanted to be left alone 
in its use or be given an equivalent. Mr. Taylor 
favored the policing of every stick of wood to identify 
it, so as to prevent nontransit lumber being shipped 
on transit rates. Attorney Hillier and Commissioner 
McChord said it was impossible to do this and inden- 
tify every piece of lumber. ‘‘We want to get the ele- 
phant before the mouse,’’ said Attorney Hillier. ‘‘If 
the inspectors could see the shippers’ accounts, con- 
ditions would be greatly benefited and improper sub- 
stitutions would be reduced to a minimum if not 
entirely wiped out.’’ 

Another Buffalo lumberman, Arthur W. Krinmeler, 
treasurer of the Standard Hardwood Lumber Co., was 
called by Attorney James and corroborated previous 
testimony as to Buffalo’s prominence as a lumber 
market. Methods of handling lumber were gone over 
with the witness by Attorney James, but Commis- 
sioner McChord objected to prolonging the hearing by 
a repetition of this testimony. Under questions of 
Attorney James the witness stated various objections 
to the proposed transit rules. He wanted milling and 
transit privileges, the lack of the former being detri- 
mental to Buffalo. He said the carriers might frame 
rules that would strangle business. In reply to Com- 
missioner McChord he said he knew of no such in- 
stances; but Attorney James said he would later 
show that, under the rules, the carriers had in a 
conerete case strangled business. A definite transit 
privilege was desired, the witness continued. To keep 
separate accounts of lumber would be an endless task. 
The witness said he was continuing to use the transit 
privilege. Attorney Hillier said there were great 
opportunities to violate the transit privilege at Buf 
falo, and the commission should stop them. 


Conditions in Tennessee. 


Fred Arn, of Chattanooga, Tenn., was the next wit- 
ness called by Attorney James. He said rules similar 
to those proposed for Buffalo were in force at Chatta- 
nooga and were very unsatisfactory. He objected to 
the stop-over charge and to keeping the daily report, 
as it would be burdensome. The carriers proposed to 
require a separate daily report for each kind of 
lumber. Continual restrictions would put him out of 
business, he feared. He preferred weekly to daily 
reports, as the latter were impracticable and beyond 
the spirit of the tariff. He had complained to the 
railroads but the latter had said that relief could be 
obtained only from the commission. Before the rules 
came into effect there were twelve wholesale dealers 
at Chattanooga, but since then eight had gone into the 
retail business. If the trade could not get relief it 
would apply for a revision of rates in and out of Chat- 
tanooga. The rules had demoralized business and his 
company had not made contracts for the purchase of 
additional lumber because of the transit question. The 
‘railroads had said they would add more requirements, 
and he feared this state of affairs would compel his 
concern to leave Chattanooga for a more favorable 
location. He also feared the rules would transform 
the city into a retail market. 

Frank W. Vetter, a pioneer lumberman of Buffalo, 
was the last witness called by Attorney James. He 
favored an adjustment of rates as the only solution of 
the transit question. He pointed out that Buffalo 
had a 10-cent commodity rate while Cincinnati had a 
6-cent rate. 
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Testimony from Carriers. 

R. P. Patterson, of Detroit, assistant general freight 
agent of the Pere Marquette Railroad, was called and 
examined by Attorney Hillier as to the transit rulem 
in the Central Freight Association territory. He said 
the railroad agents were not out for transit business 
particularly. He was inclined to favor the policing 
bureau, although the shippers generally were con- 
tented with inspection by the railroad agents. Ha 
thought cancellation of tonnage was a proper regu- 
lation. His road was trying to prevent the substitm- 
tion of tonnage and violation of the tariff but not pw 
a periodical inspection. He did not think it would 
burden the shipper. He explained that his road had 
tried to afford transit arrangements to the lumbermen 
to enable them to continue in business, as their source 
of supply was gradually getting farther away from 
their plants. As a general thing he favored getting 
rid of the transit privilege, as it was a bother and a 
great money waste; but in Michigan it was a com- 
mercial necessity. The present transit rules were tha 
best that could be given. Attorney Hillier quoted 
from a letter written by Auditor Sykes of that road 
which stated that the rules were ambiguous, and other- 
wise criticising them. Mr. Patterson admitted that 
they were complicated, and an effort was being made 
to straighten them out, a representative of the com- 
mission assisting the road in that work. He said there 
was room for improvement in the rules as far as the 
carriers were concerned, and every effort was being 
made to conform to the law. There was no objection 
on the part of organizations of shippers to the exam- 
ination of their records, he stated, although some in- 
dividual shippers objected. 

W. C. Rowley, general freight agent of the Mich- 
igan Central, was next called by Attorney Hillier. At 
present the policing was done by carriers, he stated, 
but he favored an inspection bureau. The carriers on 
the whole were fully agreed on that proposition and 
the tendency was to place the transit policing under 
inspection of bureaus. 


Michigan Lumberman Testifies. 
Charles McPherson, representing the lumber dealers 





Ik. I. NICHOLS, OF GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. ; 
Representing Michigan Lumber Shippers’ Interests. 


of Saginaw and Grand Rapids, Mich., using transit in 
Michigan, said the shippers were not familiar with 
the commission’s rulings but wanted to comply. They 
consented to any practicable, efficient method of polic- 
ing. He claimed the right to ship mixed products out 
as they came in, and did not believe the proportions 
should be the same, as it was impracticable to follow 
the rule. He questioned Attorney Hillier as to this, 
hut the latter was not prepared to give an opinion. 
The shippers, Mr. McPherson declared, were willing to 
keep a record of the transit and nontransit hardwood. 
It was not practicable, however, to keep a separate 
record of each different item, as to length, dimension 
and grade of different kinds of lumber. 
The hearing then adjourned until afternoon. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


Michigan lumbermen, called by Mr. Patterson, occu- 
pied Friday afternoon’s session. <A. O. Felger, of 
Grand Rapids, said he used transit privileges on the 
Pere Marquette road. The demand of the trade was 
for mixed kinds of lumbers, and a third of his business 
was handled on transit rates. The effect of the with- 
drawal of the privilege to ship out on transit mixed 
lumber not in proportion to that coming in he said 
would be vitiative to the lumber business. He ap- 
peared at the hearing as a member of a committee 
representing the Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation. He never saw any inspectors from the rail- 
roads, although the tariffs gave them the right to 
inspect. He welcomed policing. He favored an in- 
spection by a third party. 

I. L. Skillman, of Grand Rapids, another wholesale 
lumberman, said consumers largely want mixed lots 
of lumber. It was not practicable to have the same 
proportion of mixed cars going out as coming in. If 
required to ship out the same proportion as came in, 
he would be forced out of business, he said. The 
transit privilege acted as a clearing-house between 
the producer and consumer. Attorney Hillier remarked 
that no proposition to require the same proportion of 


mixed lumber going out as came in was before the 
commission. 

President C. S. Sweet, of the Grand Rapids Board 
of Commerce, and representing a committee of the 
lumbermen’s association of that city, was the next 
witness. He was president of one lumber company 
and treasurer of another. He corroborated testimony 
of the preceding witnesses that the demand was for 
mixed carloads. Seventy per cent of the business of 
his companies was handled on a transit basis. He 
could not handle the business if deprived of the tran- 
sit privilege. It was impracticable to make the out- 
bound shipments correspond to the inbound. He had 
no objection tc the inspection of the books, and was 
doing all he could to obey the law. 


Grand Rapids Shippers Met Carriers Half-Way. 


Ernest L. Ewing, of Grand Rapids, traffic manager 
of the Grand Rapids Lumber Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, was the next witness. In 1910 the members of 
the association undertook to keep separate records of 
transit goods. They have invited inspection of books 
and urged the carriers and shippers to have inspec- 
tions at frequent and regular intervals. Last summer 
the Pere Marquette Railroad made inspections and the 
records were found generally satisfactory, and they 
would improve as the shippers became more familiar 
with the requirements. Shippers and carriers were 
trying to enforce the regulations, especially against 
substitutions. The policing system has been indefinite, 
he said. There was opportunity to use outbound ship- 
ments in defeating the through rate, but he did not 
think there was an inclination to do so. In reply to 
a question put by Attorney Hillier, he said no coercion 
was used in getting the manufacturers to observe the 
regulations, the act being voluntary on their part. 
The manufacturers had met the carriers half-way. 
He favored changing the present rules, and would 
submit in a brief some suggestions along that line. 

Samuel Horner, of Reed City, Mich., manufacturer 
of hardwood flooring, said his business and that of the 
town were dependent upon the transit privilege and could 
not get along on a local rate. 

James Cooper, of Saginaw, Mich., another whole- 
sale hardwood lumber dealer, said his receipts were all 
of mixed grades and he could uot continue business 
on the local rate. Other concerns in the territory were 
similarly situated. Most of the Saginaw lumbermen 
were using the transit privilege. He represented a 
committee of their association. The transit privilege 
would be destroyed if the dealers could not send out 
different mixed cars from those that came in, as the 
demand was for mixed cars. 

R. F. Perry, a box manufacturer of Bay City, Mich., 
said the demand was for various grades of boxes, and 
mixed cars of boxes on transit rates were shipped. 
He sent out different kinds of lumber from those that 
came in and could not carry on his business otherwise. 

Summing up this testimony Mr. Patterson said he 
had other witnesses but they would all show the same 
conditions prevailing in the Michigan industry. He 
advocated the right to add at transit points a non- 
transit commedity and move it in carload rates from 
the transit point. For that shipment the L. C. L. rate 
would be prohibitive. The conditions in the trade 
were so different as to warrant a carload rate. 


More Testimony from Carriers. 


Attorney Hillier then proceeded to examine repre- 
sentatives of railroads in the Southeast, first calling 
on D. M. Goodwin, of Louisville, general freight 
agent of the Louisville & Nashville, who explained the 
position of the carriers on transit privileges and the 
condition of the transit business. He said the carriers 
were formulating rules of transit and would have 
promulgated them but the inquiry of the commission 
into the subject influenced them to await the outcome 
of the case, as it would save time and trouble and give 
them a proper basis on which to work. The carriers 
were revising the transit tariff on lumber, and it 
would embody the same general rules as those on 


grain. His road had not made proper provision for 
substitution but will do so. There had been substitu- 
tion. He saw no difficulty in the way of inspecting 


and policing. A system of credit slips for excess of in- 
bound receipts over outbound shipments would be 
practicable. If there was a record kept by the shipper 
there was no reason why it could not be inspected. If 
the commission admitted mixed carloads out, and he 
said commercial conditions seemed to justify the prac- 
tice, cancellation of inbound tonnage could be made 
with outgoing mixed tonnage, provided credit slips 
were given. It was a simple matter of bookkeeping. 
It was practicable to inspect the transit business and 
sort the cars by kinds of wood, although this might 
be a trouble to the dealer; but still the manufacturer 
was in the business and would expect such additional 
work. Although no strenuous application had been 
made, an earnest request had been preferred for 
transit privileges at Nashville, but they had not been 
granted. 
Recess was here taken until Saturday morning. 


SATURDAY MORNING. 


On Saturday morning Mr. Goodwin, of the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad, was cross-examined by Attorney 
Hillier. .He said the roads were not affected by the 
substitution of oak for ash when the total rates were 
the same, but the separation was required by the com- 
mission. For policing, the National inspection was 
necessary. Tle said the term transit was a misnomer ; 
it should be a ‘‘suspension of transportation.’’ Te 
said the credit-slip plan could be used withont great 
trouble. Attorney Hillier said it was incongruous to 
expect the same shipment out as the one in. Attorney 
James brought out the fact that mixed lots coming in 


and going out were the same units. If the commission 
permitted mixed shipments, the shippers should have 
the responsibility of determining the kinds of lumber, 
instead of the carriers. 

Mr. McPherson inquired into the credit slip plan. 
Mr. Goodwin explained that it was limited to 5,000 
pounds, but could be extended to a higher limit within 
reasonable bounds. In reply to Commissioner Me 
Chord, Mr. Goodwin said the plan could be worked 
at Buffalo when thoroughly understood. Mr. Good- 
win did not favor the same kind of transit for Nash 
ville as for Buffalo. There should, however, be uni 
formity in it. He thought a bureau-inspection system 
was better than local inspection, as the local agent 
was too busy on other matters to attend to it properly. 
Attorney Hillier stated that the examination of the 
commission had disclosed the fact that local agents 
knew nothing about transit, and in some cases did 
not know they were appointed to that duty. 

Several lumbermen present pointed out to Mr. Good 
win the penalizing effect of the transit rules, and Mr. 
Goodwin said that if such was the case the rules 
would gladly be changed, as the railroads were not 
trying to give transit with one hand and take it away 
with the other. ‘ 

Joseph Hattendorf, general freight agent of the 
Illinois Central southern lines and the Yazoo line, was 
next called and spoke of the division of tonnage 
between logs and manufactured products. The road 
was having a lumberman make tests at mills in Mem- 
phis, and at the request of Attorney Hillier he said 
he would furnish the results to the commission when 
they were concluded. 

H. W. Woolf, manager of the Southern Weighing & 
Inspection Bureau, called by Attorney Hillier, was 
put through a sharp series of questions by lumbermen 
of Chattanooga as to the transit rules. He said the 
policing of lumber by the bureau had been going on 
since February. The work was not in the best shape, 
but what had been accomplished had done a great deal 
of good. It had stopped some illegal substitution that 
was going on. Attorney Hillier asked him to explain 
complaints in Georgia and Tennessee, which the wit 
ness did. He said Chattanooga was the storm center 





E. L. EWING, OF GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. ; 
Representing Michigan Lumber Shippers’ Interests. 


of the complaints. He combated Mr. Arn’s testimony 
of Friday and said he did not think the transit rules 
would put anyone out of business. Those who had 
gone out of the wholesale business had not tried the 
transit rules and gave up wholesaling before they 
tried transit. He said the wholesalers objected to the 
daily reports. 


Intolerable Conditions at Chattanooga. 


Mr. Evans, a lumberman of Chattanooga, said the 
friction was between Mr. Woolf and the railroads as 
to policing. He thought Mr. Woolf’s application of 
the rules was too technical. It was not feasible. Mr. 
Woolf explained the footage requirements and said 
it would develop substitution. Mr. Evans insisted 
that the footage basis did not mean anything. Mr. 
Woolf replied that lumber loses no footage from dry- 
ing or dressing, at which the lumbermen present 
laughed. Mr. Evans said the conditions at Chatta- 
nooga were intolerable and Commissioner MeChord 
asked the witness to explain. Mr. Evans said the 
rules operated to cancel tonnage and expense bills. 
The lumbermen could not find customers in the North 
to take mixed cars of lumber in the same proportions 
as they came in. The rules destroyed the through rate 
and the lumbermen could not compete. Mr. Evans 
pointed out that Mr. Woolf was policing the whole 
district. The tariff at Bristol and Johnson City called 
for proportional shipments out, while at Chattanooga 
they had to be exactly as they came in, oak for oak 
and ash for ash. This was verified by an attorney 
for the Southern road. ‘‘Why the discrimination 
against Chattanooga?’’ asked Cimmissioner MeChord. 
Mr. Evans said the same conditions should apply at all 
points. The Southern attorney said the conditions at 
Bristol and that territory were different from Chat- 
tanooga in that they prevented substitution. Commis- 
sioner McChord thought no hardship should be worked 
on shippers. Attorney James brought out that the 
railroad had taken a liberty in interpreting the rule 
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for Bristol as against Chattanooga and had not fol- 
towed the commission’s ruling. The Southern attorney 
admitted there was a demand for mixed lumber and 
was willing to conform the regulations to the law. 
Mr. Evans said the trouble with Mr. Woolf’s inspection 
was a lack of knowledge of lumber conditions. Mr. 
Woolf gave information on footing invoicing, and the 
lumbermen present said he was wrong. 

Mr. Ewing asked if the police inspectors were com- 
petent to advise shippers on transit matters, and Mr. 
Woolf said they were. Mr. Ewing thought this strange 
as the transit problems had taxed the lumber and rail- 
road men to their utmost. Commissioner McChord 
advised Mr. Woolf to go to Chattanooga and try to 
straighten out the trouble, which the witness promised 
to do shortly. Mr. Evans asked for a temporary sus- 
pension of the rules so Chattanooga could ship lumber 
as Bristol and the other markets are doing. Commis- 
sioner MeChord ruled that the commission could not 
do this, as the proper way was through conference 
and then a complaint formally to the commission. 

Mr. Webster submitted a rate chart to and from 
Buffalo for use in testimony. 

Attorney Hillier made a closing statement saying 
that the commission’s investigation showed the tariffs 
were not in accordance with law. He would not sub- 
mit a brief but presented the case on the record. 


Dressing Lumber and the Transit Privilege. 


After recess J. J. Coleman, assistant general freight 
agent of the Santa Fe System, in charge of lumber 
traffic, spoke of the transit provision with respect to 
dressing lumber at the mills in Texas and Louisiana, 
saying it was as efficient as could be. Policing would 
not serve any practicable purpose, but if it was 
regarded as better he would arrange for it. Loss in 
dressing could be substituted, but it would not change 
the rate. Attorney Hillier interposed, saying that the 
commission had condemned all substitution and it was 
not a rate question. 

E. H. Calif, assistant general freight agent of the 
Missouri Pacific and Iron Mountain, said his road was 
formulating policing rules, but the difficult question 
was that of percentages. It would follow the rules 
laid down by the commission. Definite, conclusive 
rules were desired. 

Mr. Ewing asked the commission, on behalf of the 
Michigan lumbermen, to include beech and birch with 
maple lumber for flooring, as they could not be dis- 
tinguished apart in the matter of shrinkage. ; 

E. E. Williamson, of Attorney James’ law firm, of 


Washington, D. C., put in and explained a rate chart. 
Mr. Webster thought the proposed readjustment would 
affect the revenue of the carriers. Mr. Williamson 
thought not and considered it a proper solution of the 
problem. 

Attorney James made a closing statement of some 
length in which he went into the subject of Rule 76, 
Tariff Cireular 18-A, discussing its application to the 
present controversy. It has been generally under- 
stood, he said, that this rule was an instruction to 
‘arriers in the framing of transit rules to be contained 
in their tariffs, and the carriers have from time to 
time formulated thereon regulations governing yard- 
ing-of-lumber-in-transit, and the lumber dealers have 
accepted them as lawful. These tariffs are now, how- 
ever, asserted to be illegal. Accordingly some of the 
Buffalo shippers have ceased to exercise the yarding- 
in-transit privilege. Others, however, failing to grasp 
the distinction that a tariff, though lawful, may yet 
be illegal, have continued to make use of the privilege. 
This situation, having led to intolerable confusion 
and financial loss, was brought to the attention of the 
commission for advice and adjustment. Hence the 
present hearing. Attorney James outlined the attitude 
of the lumber dealers as being one of hope that their 
rights may be so clearly defined by the commission 
that both lawful and legal regulations which will not 
take away the transit privilege may be formulated 
by the carriers. Until this relief is given, the lumber 
dealers of Buffalo and other places will be in a 
dilemma as to what course to pursue. 

Continuing, Attorney James entered upon a survey 
of the various problems which have arisen in different 
sections of the country under the perplexing conditions 
arising from discrepant interpretations of Rule 76. 
Until the commission brings order out of this chaos, 
great uncertainty will prevail among wholesale lumber 
dealers as to how they shall conduct their business. 
Therefore he felt it to be pertinent to suggest certain 
rules for the conduct of lumber shipping until the time 
when authoritative rules shall be framed by the com- 
mission. Putting it concretely, he suggested that: 
(1) Expense bills which may not have expired, for 
hardwood lumber originating in transit territory, be 
used to reconsign hardwood lumber; and (2) shippers 
to keep full records, same to be open to inspection of 
carriers and Interstate Commerce Commission at all 
times. 

Attorney James accompanied these suggestions with 
the plea that as it is the earnest desire of the lumber 
dealers to harmonize their activities with the wishes 


of the commission it would not be amiss if the latter 
gave some intimation as to the line of conduct to be 
followed by the dealers between now and the final 
decision. 

Mr. Ewing, for the Grand Rapids lumbermen, 
heartily indorsed Attorney James’ argument, saying 
the shippers had not been able to reconcile the tariffs 
and rules. He was surprised at Mr. Hillier’s state- 
ment that the commission had condemned all sub- 
stitution, and that it was not a purely rate matter. 
‘‘We then have not understood the position of the 
commission,’’ he said; ‘‘we have interpreted the 
decision as a protection to the integrity of the through 
rate. The integrity of the through rate cannot be 
impaired by substitution of one kind of lumber for 
another. Something else must enter tle transaction, 
and that is a policing supervision capable of prevent- 
ing substitution.’?’ He expressed his intention of 
filing a brief in which he will undertake to offer some 
suggested amendments. Attorney James and Mr. 
Webster were also given liberty to file briefs, the 
latter to be filed in 25 days. 

Mr. Webster announced that the Buffalo roads 
would meet Tuesday, April 2, to approve and promul- 
gate rules, but if this was not agreeable to the com- 
mission in view of the pendency of the case, the rules 
would be withheld. Attorney James suggested that 
they be held in suspense until the decision of the com- 
mission in the case. Commissioner McChord said the 
carriers and shippers had not considered the transit 
matter with sufficient seriousness and suggested that 
the two get together, go over the rules and submit 
them to the commission before issuance, and the com- 
mission would then give some advice. 

The hearing then closed. 


Those in Attendance. 


Names of lumbermen prominently identified with 
the hearing are as follows: 


Fred Arn, Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. M. Card Lumber Co. 

H. G. Binns, Columbus, Ohio; Appalachia Lbr. Co. and Job- 
son Lbr Co. 

Edward R. Bosley, Buffalo, N. Y.; Buffalo Lumber Exchange. 

G. H. Evans, Chattanooga, Tenn; G. H. Evans Lumber Co. 

Ernest L. Ewing, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Grand Rapids Lum- 
bermen’s Asscciation. 

W. H. Frederick, Buffalo, N. Y.; Buffalo Lumber Exchange. 

H. H. Giesy, Columbus, Ohio; H. H. Giesy & Bros. 

Cc. A. Mauk, Toledo, Ohio; C. A. Mauk Lumber Co. 

Charles McPherson, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Saginaw 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Fred I. Nichols, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Nichols & Cox Lbr. Co. 

T. H. Shepard, Boston, Mass.: Shepard & Morse Lumber Co. 

Horace F. Taylor, Buffalo, N. Y.: Taylor & Crate. 

E, E. Williamson, Buffalo, N. Y.; Buffalo Lumber Exchange. 
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COMPLAINTS 


Graxp Rapips, Micu., April 3—Chairman Prouty, of 
Commerce Commission, has not fixed a 
in this city on the complaint of 
cars by the railroad, but it will be 
held some time early in May and will be confined to 
lumber and furniture cars. The complaint against the 
railroads originated in this city last September and has 
been taken up by other interests and by commercial 
bodies all over the country. Following is a copy of the 
complaint upon which the commission is acting: 


the Interstate 
date for the hearing 
improper weighing of 


Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s Associa- 


the 
Mich., its members, and all manu- 


In behalf of 


tion, of Grand Rapids, i ) i ! 
facturers and shippers of and dealers in lumber, the fol- 
lowing statements and petition are respectfully sub- 
Sole stated by the 


Freight rates on lumber are uniformly 
carriers in their tariffs as being so much } pounds 
and the two factors of equal importance In determining 
the transportation costs on any shipnient of lumber Rav 
therefore, the rate per 100 pounds and the weight of the 
Ee eenorabic Commission has saic that where the 
by the carrier in its tariff as so much per 


per 100 pounds 


rate is stated r iP 
100 pounds, actual weight must govern and that in deter- 
mining the actual weight the ordinary and natural 
method was by the track scale. } 5 

Under Government supervision the rates of the car- 


riers are subject to regulation intended to prevent unrea- 
sonable or excessive charge, unjust discrimination or 
undue or unreasonable preference or advantage. a, he 
hts of the shipments, as established by the carriers 


weig ts, as é 5 
ph li to their own facilities and methods, although as 
direct in their bearing upon the cost of transportation, 


are not established or obtained by facilities or methods 
subject to Government supervision or any of the regula- 
tions that control] the rates. : 

Lumber is first manufactured at the various sources of 
supply under conditions that do not permit determination 
of its actual weight prior to shipment; cars are loaded 
with lumber at railroad stations and on spur tracks re- 
mote from track scales and shipments must, therefore, 
be weighed by the carrier in transit to obtain. basis for 
transportation charges. It is net only usually impossible 
to weigh cars and shipments at loading stations, and in 
the presence of the shipper, because of lack of track 
scales but equally so at destinations, railroad track scales 
being only maintained at the more important points of 
origin and destination and at junction and division points 
intermediate, and in event of railroad weights appearing 
excessive to shipper or consignee there is seldom oppor- 
tunity to reweigh car and shipment. 

Lumber is generally sold f. 0. b. inatio 
manufacturers and shippers of lumber individually and 
collectively through their organizations have arrived at 
estimates of the usual or average weights of the vari- 
ous kinds of lumber in various stages of manufacture and 
dryness, such estimates being based upon their extensive 
observation and experience and upon careful tests, and 
these estimates are used for the purpose of anticipating 
transportation costs when quoting delivered prices on 
lumber and are also used to prevent the loading of cars 
bevond their indicated carrying capacity and for the pur- 
‘ checking, auditing or verifying the charges 
assessed by the carriers. - 

The estimate of the weight is the only standard by 
which the accuracy of the carriers’ track scale weight of 
any shipment of lumber may be gauged; a large propor- 
tion of the carriers’ track scale weights agree with the 
shipper’s estimate. 


destination, and the 


pose of 


Overcharge Claims. 


must necessarily be 


Claims for overcharge in weight 
based upon the shippers’ estimate of what the lumber 
shipped should weigh. Until recent years a large pro- 


portion of such claims were entertained by the carriers 


AGAINST WEIGHING METHODS. 


and upon reasonable proof of the reasonableness of the 
weight claimed were paid; more recently, however, the 
earriers have generally declined such claims and have 
refused to consider or accept any estimate of the weight 
of any shipment as indicating any possibility of error or 
inaccuracy in their track scale weight. E 

Recognizing the necessity of protection against error, 
inaccuracy and fraud in railroad track scale weights and 
denied all consideration of claims for overcharge in 
weight, your petitioners have, during the last year, made 
all possible investigation of the facilities and methods 
employed by the carriers jn obtaining track scale weights 
on shipments of lumber and we find: 

That railroad track scales are subject to constant and 
severe strain and that the inspection and adjustment of the 
scales are infrequent, irregular and sometimes incompetent 
and unreliable. 

That the weighing of cars is frequently performed by em- 
ployees upon whom no actual responsibility rests and that 
the weighing is not done in accordance with the instructions 
issued by the carriers to their employees, 

That the weighing is frequently performed under. adverse 
conditions and that scale tickets are frequently illegible. 

That there are no protective measures against clerical error 
in recording weight or transposition of figures. 

That in event of scale being defective, scale beam being 
misread, figures transposed, car improperly placed on scale 
or of any other error or inaccuracy in weighing no possible 
investigation of a claim for overcharge could later develop 
such error or inaccuracy for the benefit of the claimant. 

That the tare weight of the car as stenciled thereon and 
used by the carrier in determining the weight of the ship- 
ment is inaccurate. 

That cars frequently contain dirt, gravel, coal-dust and 
other debris, often frozen in car and impossible to remove 
before loading, for which no allowance in weight is made by 
the carrier. 

That cars, especially open cars, loaded with lumber are 
often delayed in transit and in fall, winter and spring accu- 
mulate snow, ice and moisture for which no allowance is 
made in scaling. 

That check-weighing of loaded cars almost invariably de- 
velops inaccuracy in first weight and that the weighing of 
empty cars usually prove the stenciled tare weight of the 
car to be in error. 

Evidence Easily Obtained. 

At points where railroad track scales are located and 
used evidence of their frequently defective condition and 
of their improper use may readily be obtained. Your 
petitioners have affidavits showing the weighing of cars 
at points in Michigan, without cars being uncoupled at 
either end. . 

As we have previously advised the Honorable Commis- 
sion, several hundred cars weighed empty at and near 
Grand Rapids have developed an average variation in 
actual and indicated tare weights of over 1,000 pounds 

er car. 

P The testimony of Mr. F. O. Becker, then superintendent 
of the Western Railway Weighing Association, before the 
Railroad Commission of Wisconsin, November 9, 1910, 
showed 1,586 cars check-weighed in one month, resulting 
in total reduction in weight of an average of over 1,200 
pounds per car. . 

Complaints and evidence of overcharge in weight rap- 
idly increasing in volume and refusal of carriers to give 
consideration to claims, such refusal being frequently 
based upon the expression of the Honorable Commission 
in the matter of William K. Noble v. Detroit & Toledo 
Shore Line Railroad Co. et al., No. 3,261, decided Decem- 
ber 5, 1910, Opinion No. 1,457, induced your petitioners to 
communicate with manufacturers and shippers of lumber 
in other producing territories and we find the conditions 
complained of to be general and the lumber shipments to 
be generally and habitually overcharged by the carriers. 

To bring a separate complaint before the Honorable 
Commission in each instance of unjust or excessive charge 
would, in sustaining each complaint, largely duplicate the 
amount of work involved and the evidence to be intrq- 
duced, thereby imposing unnecessarily upon the time of 
the Honorable Commission in the trial of each such sepa- 


rate and specific complaint, as well as imposing upon all 
parties the time and expense of trial to reach determina- 
tions which must entirely relate to the general methods 
of weighing shipments on railroad track scales and de- 
termining thereby the basis of transportation charge. 
Wherefore, your petitioners pray that the Honorable 
Commission will, of its own initiative, institute an inves- 
tigation of the methods and facilities employed by the 
carriers doing interstate business, in arriving at the 
weights of lumber shipments upon which they base their 
charges, to the end that the Honorable Commission may 
determine and prescribe what will be just and reason- 
able methods and facilities to be thereafter adopted. 
GRAND RAPIDS LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
By E. L. Ewing, Traffic Manager. 





Orders Issued. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued the 


following orders: 


The application, No. 5,923, asks for authority to establish 
proportional rates for the transportation of lumber, com- 
mon, carload, 30,000 pounds or more, from Deering Junc- 
tion, Portland, to Belfast, Me., lower than rates concurrently 
in _— to intermediate points. The application was de- 
nied. 

Application No. 5,927, made by W. H. Hosmer, agent, 
asks for authority to establish rates on lumber taking the 
same rates from Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin 
to Gulf ports. The application is based on the desire of the 
petitioners to establish the same rates as are concurrently 
in effect from said points to New York. The application 
was granted. 

Application No. 6,050, made by the Illinois Central Rail- 
road and other carriers asks for authority to establish a 
rate of 10 cents per 100 pounds on lumber carloads, mini- 
mum weight, 30,000 pounds, from New Orleans, La., to Bir- 
mingham, Ala., lower than rates concurrently in effect from 
and to intermediate points. Petitioners say desire to estab- 
lish new rates is based on desire to establish same rates as 
now concurrently in effect from Kenner, La., and Baton 
touge, La., points near Birmingham. The petition was 
granted. * 

Application No. 6,123, of Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co. and 
other carriers asks for authority to establish rates on lum- 
ber from Means, Halsell, Allens, Lisman, Horne, West But- 
ler and other towns, to destinations lower than rates con- 
currently in effect to intermediate points, said rates to be 
1 cont per 100 pounds higher than rates concurrently in 
effect from stations on the Alabama, Tennessee & Northern 
Railway from Cochrane, Ala., to Ward, Ala., inclusive. The 
application was made by petitioners because of their desire 
to establish rates on the new extension of the Alabama, 
Tennessee & Northern Railway higher than concurrently in 
effect from contiguous stations on the main line. The appli- 
‘ation was granted. 





RAILROADS REVISING LUMBER RATES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 3.—Railroads represented at 
the hearing of the complaint of New Albany (Ind.) 
shippers by an examiner of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission here last week announced that they were 
revising their lumber rates as regards movements into 
Louisville and to other Ohio River points. This state- 
ment was made when attorneys for New Albany stated 
that both Louisville and that city are discriminated 
against on lumber rates. The change is being made as 
the result of a recent decision of the commission in 
the case of the Norman Lumber Co. and other local 
concerns against a number of railroads operating in 
this territory. 
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THE FOLLY OF SETTING PRICE ABOVE 
QUALITY IN BUYING. 


Two factors—price and quality—are involved in every purchase 
and sale and they are so related that one can not be considered inde- 
pendently of the other. 

This fact is so elemental and axiomatic that a statement of it seems 
commonplace. Nevertheless, the prevailing tendency nowadays is to 
consider the price alone or at most to give inadequate consideration 
to the quality. 

One of the wisest—because it is the truest—observations made in 
recent years is this: “The quality is remembered long after the price 
is forgotten.” While everybody will admit that a worthless article is 
dear at any price, many persons overlook the fact that the converse 
is true, that a good article is worth a good price. This may be due to 
the fact that many persons are so distrustful of their knowledge of 
quality that they look upon buying as a gamble anyhow and therefore 
buy the low priced goods in order to risk as little money as possible ; 
selecting the cheaper article if at first view it appears to be as good 
for its intended purpose as an article that 
costs a few cents or a few dollars more. 


his own knowledge to pass on the quality of the goods himself before 
he gives up the price. 


Ignorance Helps Mail Order Buying. 


The confirmed mail order buyer is the man who either does not 
know the quality of the goods he buys or who does not know the 
economy of buying high grade goods even at a higher price. The 
result is that even when such a buyer fails to get his money’s worth 
in goods he buys by mail he doesn’t know it, because he does. not 
know how long the article should wear or in fact anything about 
what to expect of it or how much service he should get in return for 
his money, 

The wise farmer would not buy even at a low price an old “pelter” 
of a horse, “a corncrib,” because such a horse is not only disgraceful 
in appearance, but because though he eats just as much and requires 
just as much stable room, time and attention he can not do as much 
work as the fine looking young horse that costs, it may be, twice as 
much. Yet the same man will habitually buy cheap clothing, cheap 
harness, cheap wagons, and other cheap things—because they are 

cheap — disregarding the fact that cheap 





True Economy. 


For example: A man may go into a large 
city department store to buy underwear. He 


BARGAIN HUNTING. 


{ The bargain hunter falls an easy victim to the 
blandishments of the mail order house. All adver- 


clothing never looks well and is quickly 
worn out; that cheap harness is never safe 
and needs constant repairing, and that cheap 
wagons cost more in loss of time and repairs 
than is saved in original cost. 


will find goods from 50 cents up to say $5 
a garment; and the probability is that the 
garment at $5 is the best bargain. But how 
is the salesman to prove that fact to a buyer 
who knows nothing of quality—even when 
he has the various grades right before him? 

Here is where the mail order house gets 
in its fine work. It deals mostly with per- 
sons who are not judges of quality and who 
know almost nothing about the economy of 
buying and using high-grade goods. 

Economists often have observed that the 
poorer classes of the world are the most ex- 
travagant and wasteful—because not having 
the means necessary to buy and the knowl- 
edge to recognize good goods they buy 
without giving due consideration to quality, 
and they therefore have to buy three or four 
times where the wealthy or intelligent person 
has to buy only once. 


Example Given. 


To illustrate: The more expensive laces 
may be beyond the reach of even the middle 





tising of the catalog concern is designed to appeal to 
the cupidity of the reader, and excite suspicion as to 
the honesty of local dealers. 


{The broad claims of saving made by mail order 
houses refute themselves because anybody should know 
that they are not based upon actual accurate knowl- 
edge of local conditions and prices which certainly 
are not the same in all localities. 


{ By one fell swoop the mail order house denounces 
local retailers as robbers and hoists itself upon a 
pedestal as the only simon pure, honest and straight- 
forward concern in the world—and the mail order 
buyer believes its statement. 


{ Mail order trade is built largely on bluff and brag; 
it can not stand the crucial test of comparison price 
for price and quality for quality with the local dealers’ 
goods, 


{ Most mail order buyers are not proud of the fact 
that their greed for gain causes them to sacrifice every 
generous impulse that is inspired by consideration of 
friendship, sympathy and support of their neighbors 
and fellow citizens. 


q Aid in adversity, comfort in sickness and sympathy 
in bereavement are given by neighbors and friends 
without thought of return; but ingratitude is sure of 
its own reward at last, and this fact is so well known 
that none is so mean as willingly to be called or 
thought ungrateful. 


4 These are facts that should determine the policy of 
the local retailer in meeting mail order competition. 








But the farmer is not the only nor indeed 
the worst offender in this respect. The truth 
is that most people nowadays appear to have 
gone “bargain” mad, until they think that 
because an article is advertised at a low price 
and is said to be a great bargain they are 
saving a lot of money in buying it. 


The “Bargain Hunter.” 


b 


The “bargain hunter” is not an economist ; 
he does not in general save money as rapidly 
as the person who is content to confine his 
purchases to his requirements and to pay a 
reasonable price for an article that is sure to 
give him full value in return for the sum he 
pays for it. The bargain hunter, on the con- 
trary, not only takes a great many chances 
when he buys bargains and is often “taken 
in,” but he often is induced by glaring adver- 
tisements to buy many articles that he does 
not need at all and what he does need he 
often is induced to buy in such large quanti- 
ties that he suffers losses that more than 
counterbalance the quantity prices. 


class—financially speaking—and they therefore commonly buy lace 
that is worn out when the goods on which it is used is worn out, and 
they have to buy new lace when they buy the next garment. But the 
wealthy, having ample means and knowing the economy of buying 
good goods, pay several times as much for hand made lace which 
they can wear almost a lifetime—even in many cases transmitting 
it to their descendants through several generations. 

Now in order to select goods with due consideration to their value 
at least one party to a sale must be able to judge of their quality and 
if that party be the local retailer not only must he be honest and 
straightforward in his dealings but the purchaser must have con- 
fidence in his knowledge and his honesty. 

If it is the buyer who has a thorough knowledge of quality and its 
relation to price he will not buy by mail—not long at any rate—for 
he soon will learn that, quality and price considered, he can buy as 
profitably from his local dealer as from the mail order house; and 
besides if he knows quality and price he has sufficient confidence in 





The retailer who will teach his legitimate trade the economy of 
buying good goods, and who can gain their confidence not only in 
his knowledge of the goods he sells but in his honesty in placing a 
reasonable price on them, has insured himself absolutely against the 
bane of mail order competition. 

In every town there is a store or perhaps there are several stores 
that stand for quality, and they always retain the trade of that class 
of purchasers that place quality before price—generally the most 
prosperous and substantial class in any community. 

Often the retailer who is normally sane is misled by the crowds 
that rush to the $4.98 bargains of his competitor and he thinks that 
perhaps “giving the people what they want” is the wisest policy after 
all. But it is not, and if he only persists in maintaining high grade 
stocks, good goods at reasonable prices and advertises in season and 
out of season the economy of buying high grade goods—if he does 
these things he will ultimately have the satisfaction that comes from 
having the patronage of the most substantial because the least fickle 
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MAIL ORDER HOUSE “ 


of the trade of his community. It is this patronage that counts. 

The bargain hunter is no respecter of persons; he is the readiest 
victim of the itinerant peddler and the “box-car” man. “Most igno- 
rant of what he’s most assured,’ he gives way to this overpowering 
impulse and is ready at will to forget lifelong friendships and favors 
is flashed before his eyes. 


> 


innumerable if “$4.98 marked down from $5’ 


Qualities Should Be Compared. 


Some merchants declare that they must carry a low grade of goods 
for this bargain-hunting trade and a high grade for the careful 
buyers. This doubtless is true ina measure. But often the most con- 
firmed buyer of cheap goods can be shown the difference between 
the low grade and the high grade goods in such a way as to con- 
vince him of the wisdom of paying a little more money and getting 


his money’s worth. 


BARGAINS” APPEAL TO 


The merchant ought to be possessed of a thorough knowledge of 
his wares and he ought to be able to show a prospective purchaser 
what is best for him without being biased in his judgment. Strangely 
enough, the mail order buyer will buy from a catalog without ques- 
tioning the truth of the printed statements contained in it. But he 
is prone to doubt the honesty and truthfulness of his neighbor and 


friend who by all considerations of policy would not dare to lie about 
or in any way misrepresent the goods he offers for sale. 


Community Development means the removal of suspicion and 
the restoring of confidence among the citizens of a community. It 
means the elimination of the fallacy that the person in a faraway 
town because he is smooth speaking and clever in advertising his 
wares is entitled to greater confidence and trust—in fact is a better 
man—than the citizen next door who has cast his lot and staked his 


all upon the community in which he lives and carries on his business. 





From the Washington C. H. (Ohio) Herald.) 


LAMP OIL SOLD BY OUTSIDERS. 


Foreign Concern, Through Agents, Furnishes Big 
Quantity of Merchandise to Local Citizens and Gets 
Away Forever With Big Profit—Contributed in No 
Way to Support of Community—Dealers Here Could 
Have Sold Goods Lower. 


Whenever a business man, or set of business men, con- 
elude that all they have to do is to sit still and do the 
business of a town, somebody is about to have a rude 
awakening. 

The truth of this assertion was never more forcibly 
demonstrated than right here in Washington at the 
present time. 

There is now being unloaded at one of the raiiway 
stations two tank carloads of coal oil and one boxcar 
load of crude oil, axle grease, automobile oil, etc. 

The stuff was sold by agents of a foreign concern, 
who canvassed the county, taking orders from every in- 
terested party they came in contact with. The value of 
the goods now being delivered is roughly estimated at 
about $1,500. 

The oil was purchased by the farmers at 8%4e per 
gallon, the usual sale being about 50 gallons. In most 
of the deals were included tanks costing $5. 

As soon as the oil arrived some little commotion was 
occasioned among business men, who pay rent here, taxes 
and support the community in various ways. 

It dawned on several that they could easily have un- 
dersold the foreigners; that the tanks sold for $5 could 
be duplicated by local dealers at about $1.50 less; that 
this difference alone shows that purchasers have paid 
at least 12 cents per gallon for their oil. 

However it is too late now to lock the stable on this 
deal. The horse is stolen. What business men should 
do is get busy. Any business man in Washington can 
undersell foreign competitors, but the public needs to 
be advised. By the use of advertising space the busi- 
ness man can drive out foreign competition, if he will 
do it, and in no other way. By agreeing to duplicate the 
offer of any foreigner at less prices, which are the prices 
usually in vogue, the interloper will be left without a 
leg to stand on. 

‘The business man who expects his neighbors to stand 
by him, however, and turn down a ‘‘bargain’’ offered 
by an enterprising stranger, will get left if he sits down 
in his store and makes no effort to convince the people 
of the superiority of his goods and reasonableness of his 
prices. 

Retail merchants should get together and defy the 
world to undersell them on any given article. When 





One Way to Reduce 
High Living Costs 


is to build a home and then 
settle down to a contented life 
and make up your mind to pay 
for it. A little garden at the 
back of the house will work 
wonders in reducing your living 
costs—a few chickens will also 
help. Can’t do these things when 
you’re renting because you lack 
inspiration and either a garden 
or chickens must have careful 
attention. If you build a frame 
house you can start with only a 
few rooms and always add onto 
it when the family grows, and by 
the time your sons and daugh- 
ters are large enough ‘to take 
notice you will have a home 
respectable enough in size and 
appearance to make them feel 
pretty proud of “Mommer and 
Daddy.’”? When you’re ready for 
lumber we want to talk to you 
and help you off right. 








“There’s No Place Like Home” 


(Name and address) 
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Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser. 


CENTRALIZATION. 









retail merchants get together in the right spirit and 
work to keep their town to the front, they usually ac- 
complish wonders. 

Printer’s ink is the stuff that enlightens the people, 
drives out mail order or foreign business, builds up the 
town, supports the institutions, makes times good and 
people happy. 


BOOSTING AN ILLINOIS TOWN. 


The Commercial Club of Pekin, IIl., recently gave a 
boosters’ banquet attended by 175 business and_ pro- 
fessional men. Home building was the topic of the 
evening and the speakers, all representative sons of 
Pekin, expressed many sentiments that stirred their 
auditors to high resolution. ‘‘Greater Pekin’’ was 
chosen as the slogan of a forthcoming campaign for the 
advancement of Pekin’s commercial interests. 

O. A. Saal delivered an enthusiastic address relating 
to the functions and purposes of commercial clubs, going 
fully into the subject and offering some practical sug- 
gestions of value to other commercial clubs. Mr. Saal 
spoke in part as follows: 

Experience has shown that a city with a commercial 
club organized and conducted along right lines soon finds it 
has a distinct value and opportunity that can not be filled 
by any other organization for stimulating development of 
the business community. 

A commercial club should be centrally located and the 
quarters provided must be ample and comfortable. To own 
a building should be every commercial club’s ultimate ambi- 
tion and it should be revenue-producing property. 

The weakness of every community is in the lack of 
acquaintance, tolerance and mutual understanding of all 
its business men; and an active commercial club will do 
au great deal to overcome all of this. But it calls for hard 
and intelligent work on the part of the officers and members. 

A commercial club must be governed by broad by-laws 
and a representative board of directors so that liberal views 
are fostered. No politics should be permitted except for 
the common good, and it should be the plan to avoid labor 
or factional fights unless it is for the real good of the 
whole community and only after the issue has been freely 
discussed and submitted to all members for a decision by 
secret ballot. 

Everything possible should be done to encourage clean, 
aggressive, sane effort on the part of the younger and less 
prosperous members of the commercial club. ‘Too many 
commercial clubs elect to office substantial men of large 
affairs, who are either too busy or don’t have to make 
their place in a community by such activities, and these 
clubs soon move along in a rut or dry up at the top. 

A diagram of what the club purposes to do each year 
should be plotted and hung during that year in the assembly 
room. Suggestions from all the members should be con- 
sidered when working this out. It will be a matter of 
individual interest and pride to help carry out each year’s 
plan if the plan be developed intelligently. 

Each division of the year’s work should be in charge of 
a committee. Every member should be on a committee. 
This insures against a member being slighted and insures 
against any active worker being overloaded. When the 
active, willing workers prove their ability they can be made 
chairmen. All committee membership should change at in- 
tervals—one-half of every committee being transferred, 
each to a different committee at least every 60 days. This 
fosters the general acquaintance of each member and at in- 
tervals gets him on a committee where he enjoys the work. 
A commercial club should not permit or foster social group 
spirit. Members who want that atmosphere should be 
directed to social clubs. 

Affiliation with every possible similar club in the United 
States should be encouraged. This brings about an ex- 
change of ideas, if the members are properly educated to the 
opportunity, for it gives them friendly headquarters wher- 
ever they go in the United States. It also encourages 
members of affiliated clubs to make their headquarters with 
the home club when visiting, which is better than having 
visitors loaf with strangers about the local hotel lobbies. 

Keep the kickers at work—they are the salt of the club. 
The fellow who pays and never comes around is the chap 
to criticise. It’s only by agitation of a stimulating nature 
that any organization can be made useful or be developed 
in a progressive way. 

Talks on timely subjects such as the local freight situa- 
tion or postal service can be given by a speaker at the 
meetings. City officials can discuss the work of the different 
departments that bear on the business community’s interest, 
such as clean streets, sanitation, the police, the fire depart- 
ment, the parks and the schools. Adequate car service, 
social center work, honest advertising, playgrounds for 
children, convenient stations and similar work can serve as 
topics and make for development that will attract strang- 
ers worth while. 





Enlisting the Citizens. 


A commercial club can, in addition to boosting the com- 
munity to outsiders, through public entertainments, excur- 
sions and other activities do a needed work by educating 
the inhabitants in the way to boost the community in their 
everyday life. The majority of the people in a community 
do not know what it represents or has to offer to the 
stranger. 

If any activity is of such nature that full and free pub- 
licity cannot be given to the commercial club’s work, it 
should be avoided and considered as not within the scope 
of the club's activity. : 

Newspaper cooperation must be fostered. If rightly man- 
aged a live commercial club will represent the advertising 
patrons of the papers, and fair treatment as to news and 
space can be secured. Listing the names in the newspapers 
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BUYERS WHO PUT PRICE BEFORE QUALITY. 


of members new and 
courages membershiy 


old, not just the busy 
and keeps waking up the backward 
members of each committee. An efficiently conducted com- 
mercial club with « constructive policy builds up a com 
munity and naturally the newspapers are willing and anxious 
to cooperate. . 

Relations With Other Organizations. 

All local, commercial, trade or professional organizations 
should be induced t« hold their meetings at the commercial 
club; and everything should be done to provide accommo- 
dations. Their ideutity should remain separate and dis 
tinct nevertheless; for a commercial club can not be all 
things to all men. 

To keep a commercial club eon a healthy basis all ques- 
tions of importanee should be submitted to the members 
for a postal ballot. «nd notice of all work and plans should 
be sent out in advaace, with suggestions and criticism in 
vited. To sustain iaterest, or in fact to get business men 
to remember what is going on, it takes many reminders. 
One occasionally is usually pure waste. ‘The purpose of 
the club should be outlined repeatedly to every member. 

Big membership is essential and an aggressive and per- 
sistent campaign should be maintained at all times by the 
membership committee to hold old members and bring new 
ones. 

Where in large cities other organizations such as a cham- 
ber of commerce exist, to avoid conflict the commercial club 
should act in an advisory capacity on certain subjects to 
be agreed on; but it should be free, aggressive, and always 
in action on all promotion and publicity work. It is better 


workers, en 


for the community interests to disagree than to play tail 
to the kite of a safe and sane type of chamber of com- 


merce. 

A commercial club through occasional evening 
velops “get together’ activities; for, with 
committee changing at intervals to new 
club would act as a clearing house for ideas. The ideas, 
if good, could at any time be put before other organiza 
tions for action, or the directors of the commercial club 
could act for that body. 

To sum up, a commercial club can be conducted to work 
as the only local organization or as one of several in the 
case of a big city. ‘To succeed, its members must have the 
spirit, and everyone must be made to “do something.” 
Every sane plan should be adopted to foster local growth, 
pride, acquaintance and cooperation. Some call it the 
“Spirit of the Hive.” 


meals de- 
everyone on a 
committees, the 





COLORADO TOWN ORGANIZES BOOSTER CLUB. 


Weldona (Colo.) business and professional men met in 
the offices of the Warren Lumber Co., on the invitation 
of E. J. Knack, manager, for the purpose of discussing 
the formation of a Booster Club. The meeting was well 
attended and much enthusiasm was shown for the project 
of organizing for the upbuilding of the community. 

Dr. W. C. Lucas acted as chairman of the meeting and 
A. Petteys as secretary. R. W. Schaefer made a stirring 
address emphasizing the importance of cooperation, and 
his words were warmly applauded. 

In furtherance of the objects of the meeting the fol- 
lowing committee was appointed to draft constitution 
and bylaws: E. J. Knaack, R. W. Schaefer, A. E. Brown, 
G. B. Hotchkiss and Ira Shelton. 

The local paper, the Weldon Valley Press, gave con- 
siderable space to "and displayed prominently an account 
of the meeting. All classes of citizens were represented 
in the meeting and with the loyal support of the news- 
paper the organization is sure to do effective work in 
Community Development. 





MICHIGAN CITY GETTING GOOD WATER. 


Saginaw, Micu., April 2.—One of the problems the 
Board of Trade and people of Saginaw have long wrestled 
with as an essential requisite of community development 
is that of a supply of wholesome water. Numerous 
schemes have been devised, one of the latest being a 
filtration plant and the use of Saginaw River water, this 
stream receiving and carrying away the sewage and other 
deposits of streams which drain an area of 1,500 square 
miles. 

The Board of Trade employed Prof. Gardner S. Wil- 
liams, of Ann Arbor, an experienced engineer, who has 
made a thorough investigation and Jast night he sub- 
mitted to the common council a detailed report and 
estimate of the cost of a project. He proposes to go 
five miles into Saginaw Bay and erect on the shore a 
20,000,000 gallon plant and pipe water 164 miles to 
Saginaw, at a cost of $1,346,000. The annual charges 
for maintenance are estimated at $112,000 and the an- 
nual earnings $239,000. 

Professor Williams is a grandson of Gardner D. Wil- 
liams, who in company with Harvey and E. L. Williams, 
erected the first steam sawmill on the $ Saginaw River, in 

Saginaw, in 1835. 

An effort will be made to induce Bay 
Saginaw in the project. 


City to join 





BUSINESS STOPPED BY BAD ROADS. 
Wicuita, Kans., April 1—People want to build, 
but they can not. Country roads and city streets were 
never known to be in the condition that now exists. 
Cities, farmers, business concerns, real estate men, 
county boards and every other property controlling 
organization have been planning all winter on their 
building, but as yet not one of them has been per- 
mitted to start. Municipal and county construction 
has been at a standstill since last fall. In Kansas and 
Oklahoma, particularly Kansas, a campaign for good 
roads has grown until ‘‘good roads’’ has become 
almost a household expression with farmers. Good 
bridges and graded and dragged roads are what all are 
demanding. In Kansas has originated the Meridian 
Road idea for an automobile highway from Winnipeg 
to Galveston. A tour will be made over this road this 
summer. Jn Kansas has been organized the Sunflower 
Trail, a north and south automobile and wagon road 
connecting Kearney, Neb., and Ellinwood, Kans., or 
the North Platte auto road with the Santa Fe Trail. 


good roads 


With these good roads comes farm pride, and with 
farm pride come fine buildings. Jn smaller towns the 
retail lumber dealers are among the most enthusiastic 
boosters. The Sunflower Trail, a road 
lodged by C. P. Cox, of Chicago, for the Automobile 
Blue Book, has as one of its most ardent supporters 
G. G. White, manager of the Beloit Lumber Co., of 
Beloit, Kans. 


SOUTH BEND COMMERCIAL CLUB 
GIVES FIRST SMOKER. 


SoutH BEND, WASH., 
Commercial Club recently gave its first smoker 
clubhouse. About 225 persons were present 
siasm was apparent on every side. 

South Bend is on Willapa Harbor, 16 miles from the 
Pacific Ocean, and has a world of natural resources that 
should make it an important shipping point and a metro- 
politan city. With its location on one of the best har- 
bors of the Pacific coast and contiguous to rich timber 
and agricultural lands the citizens evidently have thought 
that it was not necessary to make an organized effort 
toward building up the community, but rather relying on 
its natural advantages to bring about its own prosperity. 
In a measure they have not been disappointed, but they 
have come to realize how much farther advanced the 
community might be if an organized effort had been 
directed toward bringing people and investors into the 
community, by exploiting the advantages of South Bend 
and Pacific County, by letting others know what these 
many advantages are. Last year a commercial club was 
organized but its activities. did not crystallize until the 
beginning of 1912, when the new clubhouse was opened. 

The South Bend Commercial Club is really nothing 
but a boosting organization, but the Chamber of Com- 
merce, incorporated by members of the Commercial Club, 
is the business end of the movement and works in har- 
mony with the Commercial Club. The Chamber of Com- 
merce bought the property and built the clubhouse for 
the use of the Commercial Club and it also has options 
on water-front property for factory sites. It is the 
intention to purchase this property and be in a position 
to furnish cheap factory sites with exceptional shipping 
facilities and thus encourage new industries to come to 
South Bend. 

The new club building is built entirely of home prod- 
ucts and few cities 10 times the size of South Bend can 
boast of as good quarters. The house is built with two 
wings, one 85 and the other 90 feet long. It is divided 
into a main lobby, billiard room, offices, card room, ete. 
The basement is being excavated and a large cafe will 
oceupy it. The main lobby is 50 by 85 feet. The build- 
ing is of the bungalow style and is entirely covered with 
red cedar shingles, sides and roof. The interior finish 
is selected grain Douglas fir. At the completion of the 
building it was formally opened January 1, and 
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and Mrs. M. Hay were the guests of honor. The elub 
house was built at a cost of $12,000, and it is the inten 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce to increase the cap 


italization of that organization to $100,000 for the 
chase of factory sites. 
It is a noticeable fact that the ] 


pur 


umbermen of the 


con 


munity are taking an active interest in this movement. 
among whom are: ‘'T. E. Pearson and George Cartie! 
of the South Bend Mills & Timber Co.; J. W. Kleeb, ot 
the Kleeb Lumber Co., and G. W. Cheney, of the Colun 
bia Box & Lumber Co. The first named, T. E. Pearson. 
is president of the club. Other officers are: S. \ 


Sturtevant, vice president; IF. G. MeIntosh, 
and Elias Pierson, treasurer. The Commercial Club has 
a brass band and is organizing an amateur baseball ¢lub, 
the proceeds of both of which will go into the treasury 
of the Commercial Club. The membership of the elub 
in two months of its activities was brought up to 211 

At the smoker President Pearson weleomed the 
and members and made a short address on the 
of cooperation and the ‘‘pull together spirit among 
business men, competitors and neighbors. He said that 
the chief object of the club was to build up Paci 
County. It was his opinion that by building up t 
rural community surrounding the town the town 
take care of itself. He also pointed out the spirit in 
which the members were entering upon this work and 
spoke of the progress the various committees were mak 
ing in their departments, at the same time praising the 
personnel of each committee. 

Mr. Pearson upon concluding his remarks turned the 
meeting over to E. H. Wright, a local attorney, whom he 
termed the master of ceremonies. Following talks by a 
few members a highly appreciated program of entertain- 
ment by local and professional talent was presented. 
The program was largely musical and among the con 
tributors to the enjoyment of the evening was Robert L. 
Adams, better known as ‘‘ Bobby.’ Mr. Adams is a 
musician of ability and the mention of his name brought 
forth long continued applause. Although not a resident 
of South “Bend he is very well known here as the genial 
traveling representative of John A. Roeblings & Sons 
Co., with headquarters in Portland, Ore. Mr. Adams is 
the new president of the Oregon & Washington division 
of the T. P. A. 

The city of South Bend, with a population of 3,000, 
now has under way municipal improvements that will 
cost approximately $200,000. An electric line has 
been completed that connects the towns of South Bend 
and Raymond, four miles apart and which it is pre 
dicted will some day be all one city. A large amount 
of very rich agricultural land lies adjacent to South 
Bend and one of the main objects of the Commercial 
Club will be to secure settlers for this land. South Bend 
is one of the most important oyster producing points on 
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the Pacific coast and its fisheries also are a very im- 
portant factor in that industry. One feature of the 
town that impresses the visitor is the metropolitan 


appearance of the Cressy department store. This is a 


store that would be a eredit 
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to a city many times larger 
5 than South Bend. South 


Bend and Raymond, on Wil 
lapa Harbor, are one of the 


largest lumber shipping 
points in the world. A vast 
amount of timber is tribu 


tary to this harbor and in 
the near future it is no 
doubt destined to become 
even a much greater factor 
in the lumber industry. 
Now that South Bend 
citizens have awakened to 
the possibilities of organ- 


ized effort and the value of 
publicity it is predicted the 
community will make rapid 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


A Difference in Tastes or a Few Remarks Regarding Grand Opera — Even the Best of Stocks Can Not Sell Themselves, 
Therefore the Necessity of Having a Good Salesman on the Premises—An Eye Out for Breakers. 


NONAPPRECIATIVE PEOPLE. 


Not one of us but lacks appreciation in some direc- 
tion. That is why the old saying about ‘‘many men 
of many minds’’ originated. At times we feel that 
it is not to our credit to lack this appreciation; but 
when we can’t help it what are we to do about it? 
We may as well own up like a little man that the 
particular bump is lacking and make the best of it. 
Every year two lumbermen of my acquaintance go to 
New York to stay through the grand opera season. 
It is their one pet recreation of the year. Others may 
go fishing and hunting, or roam off to Europe; but 
they hike to New York to hear the big singers. Dur- 
ing this season they live in a high grade heaven and 
their souls grow apace. They come home so full of 
music that they whistle in their sleep. Now if I 
should say to these gentlemen that if the place where 
these operas are sung was changed from New York to 
a splendidly arranged auditorium across the street 
from me, and I had time to burn, and some one should 
make me a present of tickets for the series of operas 
anc furnish me the choicest box, I wouldn’t go and 
listen to them, they would call me a fool of the first 
water, wouldn’t they? I expect they would, but that 
is the way the case stands. I saw grand opera pre- 
sented in New York as it never had been before in 
that city, and possibly never will be again, and in 
the midst of it 1 could have gone to sleep. This opera 
company broke Thurber, the millionaire wholesale 
grocer, and it seemed to me at the time that it was 
justice that any man should be broken who would con- 
sent to his wife’s putting up for any such folderol. 
It was all fuss and feathers, pomp and show. I would 
rather hear one good coon song than the whole batch 
of them. 

This is a marked case, vet that is the way I feel 
about grand opera, and | couldn’t overcome the feel- 
ing in a thousand years, and have no desire to over- 
come it. I know this statement will grate on the ears 
of many readers of this department; but I don’t take 
that to heart, as no doubt they have some taste that 
would play hob with my sensibilities as much as this 
admission of mine does with theirs, and so we are 
even. Moreover, I know there are alleged opera lov- 
ers who, except for society’s sake, care as little for 
grand ‘opera as I do. Quite recently I heard one of 
these ladies talking about it. She said her niece who 
was in Europe heard Carmen sing, and she sang beau- 
tifullyv!; Chump that I am in operatic matters, I 
know that Carmen is an opera and not a woman singer. 


The Point of View. 


A few years ago immediately after one of my 
hooks came from the press I was about to make a 
long run and put a copy of it in my grip. I wanted’ 
to see how the thing read after it was cold. At one 
point of the journey a nice appearing man shared a 
seat with me, and incidentally remarked that I seemed 


to be killing time reading. ‘‘Yes, a book of mine is 
just from the press, and I want to see how it will 
strike me on second thought,’’ I told him. 


‘*Aha!’’ he observed, and took the book from my 
hand. He turned it over, glanced at the front and 
back covers without opening it, and handed it back. 
‘*It is a nice-looking book,’’ said he. Great guns! 
That man evidently has no taste for books. He had 
no desire to avail himself of the opportunity to 
closely examine a live author, converse with him, and 
ascertain what kind of an animal he was. You can 
readily understand that this man’s tastes are not 
mine, and on the book question I would edge away 
from him as you might from me on the opera propo- 
sition. 

Any business, any man, any movement is only a 
part of the whole, and it follows that a lack of ap- 
preciation must apply to many of the features which 
by many of us are regarded as the correct things. It 
was not many months ago that I saw one of the worst 
looking yards that ever happened. The lumber was 
out of doors, slouchily piled; the office was dirty; 
and from the appearance of the man’s vest he had 
been eating soup with a sieve. A phrenologist exam- 
ining this man’s bumps would find an excuse for his 
untidiness; he was born a heathen and he couldn’t 
help it. 

Success, Spurious and Genuine. 


Surround your man of refined business by such con- 
ditions, and life would be a burden to him. He would 
be living in an atmosphere that would goad him as 
spurs goad a horse. Thus it is that the yardman of 
the town in question cannot understand the ways of 
his brother dealer in the next town. He cannot un- 
derstand why he should put so much money into an 
office that is comfortable and decent in appearance. 
It is a mystery to him why any man of sound sense 
should invest several thousand dollars in a shed when 
a few hundred would, in his opinion, answer as well. 
Jie can not see that such an expenditure of money 
tallies with success, and no process of reasoning would 
convince him that only that man is truly successful 
who avails himself of modern facilities for doing busi- 
ness. I was talking along this line when a yard man 
said I was mistaken, and he cited a dealer whose 











methods are erude, who has repudiated everything 
that did not immediately return dollars, and who has 
become rich. 

I don’t care how rich he is, in the true sense of the 
term he is not a successful lumberman. No man is 
a truly successful Jumberman who will sit and shiver 
in an oflice that is not fit to shelter blooded cattle. 
If you are doing business alongside of me and I have 
no regard for the comfort of myself or men, and skin 
along creating the impression that my business is a 
run-down-at-the-heel affair anyway, and you are the 
reverse of all this, though I may be worth a million, 
and you a half of it, the sane man does not live who 
would not say that you were more successful than I. 
Money makes a man rich, but it is not within its 
province to make him successful. Success is meas- 
ured by some other than the golden yard stick. If 
we have not learned this already our knowledge of 
hfe and its purpose is superficial, and I will bet you 
$4 that in the future an appreciation of the fact will 
be burned into our souls as with a red hot iron, leav- 
ing scars that we would erase if we could. 


THE GOOD SALESMAN. 


Every man of us is interested in this subject. 
Every mercantile enterprise of any importance is so 
alive to the value of good salesmen that it scours the 
country for them. There are retail lumbermen who 
have good stocks, but there is not a man around the 
premises who knows how to sell lumber. We may labor 
under the impression that if we have the stock the 
consumers of lumber will buy it, provided they want 
lumber without any great effort on our part to sell it. 
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‘It’s a nice looking book,’ said he.” 








Considering the number of yards, that is wormy logic. 

We should not lose sight of the power that impels. 
It figures in every move we make. We will say that 
we are strangers in a town and are going to build a 
house. There may be two, three, four yards, with 
prices materially the same. We buy the bill of one 
yard, but why of that particular yard? We were im- 
pelled to do it—we can not get around that. We 
favored that yard for the reason that there was some- 
thing about it that drew us to it. When we dropped 
in to talk lumber the proprietor may have treated us 
a little differently than the other fellows did. And 
right here I want to repeat the remarks of a dealer, 
which appealed to me as very sensible. 


Speaking from Experience. 


‘“Whenever an inquiry is made I take the time to 
ascertain what there is in it,’’? he said. ‘‘I have 
learned this from experience. When I first opened 
shop and a man would step in for a casual talk about 
lumber I would tell him to come around when he was 
ready to buy and I would do the thing that was right 
by him. I was a d—— chump! Now, the first thing 
out ofthe box, I try to do the thing that is right by 
him and by myself; and the latter consists in so treat- 
ing him that the impression is left in his mind that I 
would be a good fellow for him to buy lumber of. If 
he should go to the other six yards of the town, the 
chances are that at every one of them he would be 
told that if he came around when he got ready to buy 
they would do the right thing by him. Do I want to 
keep on a level with these dealers, or lead out a little 
in advance of them?—that is, create an impression in 
the mind of the prospective buyer that will outweigh 
the impression created by the other dealers. 

‘*Yesterday a farmer from 10 miles out came in to 
tell me that he was going to build a large barn soon. 
‘All right! When you get ready to build, come around 
and I will do the right thing by you!’ Once that is 





what I should have said to him, but not now. We went 
into the private office, had a smoke, talked about his 
farm and cattle; I took him to lunch with me, we be- 
‘ame acquainted, and I am willing to wager 10 to 1 
that I will sell him the bill for his barn. All told I 
spent an hour with him, and if that time does not 
return me a hundred dollars I shall be mistaken. I 
speak confidently for I have seen the way it works. 

‘“Take time by the forelock. There is no time like 
right now. When a prospective buyer comes to my 
place and I fail to impress him in some way, it is big 
odds I never will see him again. He is going the 
rounds, and finally he will return to the fellow that 
he likes best. He would be a blamed fool if he should 
return to a man who didn’t treat him decently, 
wouldn’t he?’’ 

The Power That Impels. 

You will observe that this dealer was making an 
effort to create the power that impels. To the extent 
that he could, he was transforming himself into a mag- 
net that would pull the farmer his way. 

There is a good deal that is mysterious in the com- 
position of the good salesman. I don’t know but this 
mystery is a spark of genius, and if so it can no more 
be analyzed than can life. We can see the results, 
but the why is not clear. His methods may look easy 
to us, but try to follow him and see at which end of 
the horn we come out. 

In a yard I saw a lad who did not look to be more 
than 18, selling a bill to a farmer. At a glance you 
could see that the boy was master of the situation. 
‘<T don’t know how it is, but the little cuss can handle 
them,’’ was the comment of the owner of the yard. 

This aptitude was not a quality that the boy had 
learned. Without it he might have gone through high- 
school, through college, and still have been the merest 
stick when he went into a shed to handle lumber buy- 
ers. This quality, I believe, belonged as much to the 
boy’s birth as did the color of his hair or eyes. 

From the standpoint of a money-earner the born 
salesman is in luck. I come in contact with salesmen 
who tell me their stories; and the salaries they get 
sometimes stagger. Sitting in a corner of a hotel office 
a man told me that he received $6,000 for nine months, 
making the large towns from coast to coast. Becoming 
somewhat familiar we told each other what we were 
doing; and seeing that I was a good dresser, carried 
myself with military precision, and could do my side 
of the talking, he said it surprised him that I didn’t 
take the agency for some make of goods, and ‘‘ pull in 
the velvet,’’ as he expressed it. Then I told him that 
so far as I knew I couldn’t sell a yaller dog for a cent. 

Look over the salaries in any mercantile establish- 
ment and it is the man who ean sell things who gets 
the fattest pay envelope. He has things his own way, 
lives at the best hotels, travels in parlor cars, and 
makes more money in a week than the humped over 
bookkeeper gets in a month. 


Why Salesmen Succeed. 


I have noticed the manners of the salesmen whom I 
have met who represent large houses, and almost to a 
man their general manners are similar. They save 
their breath and don’t talk politics or religion around 
the hotel lobbies. They are never heard to swear. 
They keep out of the barrooms. They don’t flirt with 
the dining-room girls. They come in and go out qui- 
etly, and in a month I haven’t seen one of them who 
wore a bigger diamond than mine. We successful men 
on the road are models of correct manners. 

We all have noticed that the salesman who pleases 
us in the long run is he who tells us the truth; he upon 
whom we ean rely. Above all, the enduring salesman 
must have the truth-telling quality. Without it he 
may sell goods, but not for a long time in one place. 
Many of the large retail yards in the cities employ 
salesmen who do nothing but solicit city trade. They 
have an eye on the contracts that are let, and then 
try to sell the bills for them. One of these yard pro- 
prietors, when speaking of the qualifications of these 
salesmen, said that above all they should be men in 
whose word the contractors have confidence. ‘You 
might think that any good salesman could do this 
work, but that is a mistake,’’ said he. ‘‘It means 
more than the quoting of prices, or the ability to in- 
duce the contractor to buy. The buyer must have con- 
fidence in the salesman so that if necessary he can sell 
him as quickly the second time as the first.’’ 


Truthfulness the Prime Requisite. 


You no doubt see the point made by this dealer. 
Truthfulness is what he particularly desires in a sales- 
man. And really without this none of us amounts to a 
row of pins. Lacking it, we lack nearly everything 
that will float us. 

The better salesman a dealer is, the more it will 
redound to his bank account. Notwithstanding it is 
impossible to make crackerjack salesmen of ourselves 
unless it is born in us, we can improve in many re- 
spects. A dealer was asked what his idea of a good 
salesman was, and he said that in his opinion such a 
salesman should be thoroughly in earnest. By which, 
I suppose, he meant enthusiastic;,and it must be ad- 
mitted that enthusiasm does much toward selling goods. 
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I have known it to sell gold bricks before now. In 
my greener days, if such a thing were possible, I 
remember it pushed one off on me. 


PROVIDING FOR DISSATISFACTION. 


It is wise in any man to keep an eye out for break- 
ers. The sky may be cloudless, but somewhere a storm 
is brewing; and if our sails are properly trimmed it 
will not crush us. But how many poor souls there are 
that have been crushed. This applies to business and 
morals, The business wreck may recover; but the 
moral wreck—God help him! 

Not long ago I met Matthew Lamont, of Bay City, 
Mich., who took from his pocket the plan of a shed 
that he asked me to pass on. In part he had become 
converted to the idea of standing lumber on end, and 
he thought of building a shed of this type. 

Here I think is the place to run in a little anecdote 
that I may have told before, and although it is said 
great minds never repeat I am going to make this an 
exception. For 20 years or more the remark I am 
going to quote, for the benefit of new readers, has 
stayed by me, and I regard it as teaching so valuable 
a lesson that if all were to learn and act upon it a 
large part of the failures and disappointments of life 
would be avoided. 

Col. John Finnerty, a fine scholar and a brilliant 
orator, now dead, was editor of the Citizen, a paper 
published in Chicago, devoted to the interests of the 
Jrish race. You never knew an Irishman of repute 
who, notwithstanding his calling, did not have a finger 
in polities, and Col. Finnerty was not an exception. 
On the paper by which I was employed there was a 
political sharp who was sitting in the sanctum of the 
Irish paper when its editor was opening his mail, com- 
menting on the letters as they were taken from the 
envelopes. One communication was headed, ‘‘ Art 
Notes by an Amateur.’’ ‘‘To h—— with art notes by 
an amateur. When I want art notes I will go to an 
artist,’’ said Finnerty, as he tossed the article unread 
into the waste basket. There is more sound sense in 
that one remark than is to be found in some entire 
volumes. If for our political, religious, social, eco- 
nomic information we would go to artists instead of 
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amateurs, how much, before we became wise, it would 
be necessary to unlearn! 


A New Type of Shed. 


When Mr. Lamont asked me where he could go to 
see a good example of the standing-on-end type of 
shed, I told him to Fort Dodge, Iowa. There he can 
see the shed, and besides he can talk with an ‘‘art- 
ist,’? for so far as I know Ed. Williams of that town 
is the best posted man on that type of shed in the 
world. Right at this juncture maybe a half dozen of 
you will be ready to kick me simultaneously, as you 
have built this type of shed yourselves, but mind you, 
I said ‘‘so far as I know.’’ I don’t know you all, but 
I do know that one or two of you didn’t make a howl- 
ing success in planning your sheds, possibly for the 
reason that unlike Mr. Lamont you did not spend the 
time and money to know how your sheds should be 
built. We learn many things when it is too late; and 
many a dealer could testify that if he had been to the 
pains to learn what a lumber shed is, it would have 
saved him much trouble, and in certain cases consid- 
erable lumber that became unsalable because it was 
smothered to death. 

Mr. Williams, now head of the E. H. Williams Lum- 
ber Co., Fort Dodge, superintended the building of the 
standing-on-end shed of the Citizens’ Lumber Co., and 
he knows all the ins and outs of that particular type 
of shed. If there are any modifications that would add 
to the value of the shed he could suggest them; if 
there are disadvantages he could name them; and he 
knows the merits of the shed. He is a man who all 
the time is wideawake—and you know some of us doze 
a portion of the time. Furthermore, the manager of 
the Citizens’ Lumber Co. is one of the most sociable 
men you could meet. He has had experience with this 
shed—and it is something for a man to speak from 
experience. Last summer F. D. Lawrence, with yards 
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“T couldn't sell a ‘yaller’ dog for a cent.’ 

at St. Charles and Geneva, Ill., got the standing-on-end 
idea in his head; he wrote me concerning it, and [ 
advised him, as I did Mr. Lamont, to visit Fort Dodge, 
which he did, and afterward built the shed. About the 
time the robins are nesting I mean to see Mr. Law- 
rence’s shed and then I will tell you how he likes it 
and how it is built. Mr. Lawrence also tells me that 
he has built a coal shed that is a model. One sees a 
coal shed of this kind about as often as a tooth is 
seen in a hen’s mouth. 

Mr. Lamont has a new wrinkle that is shown in his 
plan. To avoid too much walking when loading and 
unloading, the bins of this type of shed should not be 
too deep; but Mr. Lamont has his laid out 20 feet 
deep which, lengthwise of the shed, he proposes to 
divide about in the middle, so that in case this method 
of storage should not prove satisfactory he can remove 
the partition and then have bins of orthodox depths. 
I did not talk as much with Mr. Lamont as I wanted 
to; he is a busy man and before we were through (or 
before I was through) away he went. This is my 
private opinion, however; when he shall have seen the 
Fort Dodge shed, talked with Mr. Williams and the 
Citizens’ local manager, he will conclude that a pro- 
vision for deepening the bins will be about useless. | 
highly regard this type of shed—which is not saying 
that all others may. It seems to me that a shed that 
requires less space, less labor, and in which lumber 
will season much more quickly, is worthy of considera- 
tion. For years in the eastern markets, particularly 
in Boston, and later on the Pacific Coast, certain grades 
of stock have been stored on end, and if an objection 
has been raised to the method it has not reached me. 
Few retail dealers have built sheds exclusively for end 
storage. I could name only six, one in Oregon, one in 
Michigan, three in Iowa and one in Illinois; but as I 
have seen only about 10,000 of the sheds of the coun- 
try there may be others, and you know it is said there 
are ‘‘others.’’ Some dealers have so arranged their 
sheds that they pile on end a portion of their stock, 
among the latter Dick Loomans, of Waupun, Wis., and 
S. A. Holeomb, the Swede poet, of Sycamore, Ill. 


A SALESMAN’S COMPLAINT. 


There are some men who will speak right out in 
meeting, and of this kind is a salesman who at one of 
the conventions said, ‘‘The association members are 
glad to see it announced by the manufacturers and 
wholesale lumbermen that they sell to dealers only, 
but there are some of these same members who will 
buy of the manufacturers who sell to others than deal- 
ers if they can buy of them a shade cheaper. I am 
not talking through my hat, for I know it.’’ 














“When I want art notes I will go to an artist.” 


This was said openly, so openly that I thought it 
might be the design of the salesman to create a little 
flurry, but not one of the dealers who heard the asser 
tion made a protest. Many times I have heard a like 
charge made by salesmen and have not doubted the 
truth of it. The original object of the retail associa 
tions was to head off the poacher as much as possible, 
and as members of the associations there are dealers 
who have not been true to.the association idea. 

While this is not consistent, it is simply a reflection 
of human nature as it is seen elsewhere. There is a 
wide difference between preaching and _ practice. 
Hypocrisy is so prevalent that few, if any, are en- 
tirely-free from it. Men want to be thought richer 
than they are, wiser than they are, more religious than 
they are. I am disposed to think that patriotism is 
the virtue that rings truest of all. If a man is a 
patriot he does not hesitate to shout, and if he is not 
one he keeps his mouth shut. 

Oftentimes the price figures in the buying that dis- 
gusted this salesman, yet why a lumberman who does 
not respect the association idea can sell any certain 
grade of lumber at a lower price than can others who 
sell to dealers only I am at a loss to see—and I don’t 
believe he can. 


Good Buyer, Poor Seller. 


To digress a trifle, here is a point that no doubt 
many of us have had in mind: There are retail lum- 
bermen who call themselves buyers for your life, and 
who are sellers for their own financial destruction. 
They scour the country for bargains and then give 
them away to the consumers. A dealer could be named 
who keeps his market in a turmoil; whose object in 
doing business seems to be to pile up a big volume of 
trade even if it is done at the expense of ruinous 
profits; yet this dealer will grind down the house of 
which he buys to the last dime a thousand feet. A 
good merchant is a good buyer, a close buyer, and at 
the same time he is a good seller. He regards as highly 
his selling ability as he does his buying ability. He is 
not proud of being a good buyer that it may enable 
him to cut off his own financial nose. 

No doubt should this salesman sell lumber until he 














“At home the young man is watched.” 


is incapacitated by age, he will continue to come in 
contact with cases similar to those he has in mind. I 
would that we all were consistent, but we all are not. 
Many of us—it might not be far from the truth to say 
nearly all of us—reason wrongly, and at times act 
wrongly. This condition will always be with us. We 
never shall be able to counteract it; but we can do 
this—wherein we see others are wrong improve upon 
their methods by hewing more closely to the line of 
right ourselves. 


THE GEM OF SOCIABILITY. 


Recently when making a run of a few hundred miles 
{ was impressed with the sociable and friendly man- 
ners of the conductor. He stopped by my side and 
remarked that it was a mighty fine looking country 
we were passing through. He asked an elderly lady in 
front of me if she was getting tired. He asked a 
feeble looking old man across the aisle if the car was 
too warm for him. He said to a lady and young man 
whose baggage bore the stamp of the ‘‘ Anchor Line,’’ 
that such a long trip must be tiresome. A woman had 
a two-year old tied to her seat with a cord, and he 
chucked the little fellow under the chin, remarking 
that if he had such a boy he would want to take him 
with him on every trip. And thus in my hearing he 
spoke to more than a dozen passengers a few words of 
kindness that made them feel at home in the car. 

Had plenty of time to do it, you may say. Yes, he 
found plenty of time; but he had plenty of work to do. 
It was a heavy train—coach after coach, several Pull- 
mans and a dining car—but he found time to be so- 
ciable with the passengers. He wore three gilt bands 
on the sleeve of his coat which indicated that he had 
been in the employ of the company many years, and 
I would wager you a hat that an inquiry at the head- 
quarters of the road would bring the response that 
he is a highly prized employee. 

Not long ago a conductor came into the smoking 
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compartment of a Pullman and after a brief conversa 
tion I asked him to have a cigar. He said that he 
could not smoke when on duty; that the road had spot 
ters on the trains, and that a conductor was held to 
strict responsibility as to his habits. Is it not easy to 
imagine that the spotters on the train that is run by 
the sociable conductor I spoke of had marked his 
friendly intercourse with the passengers and had re- 
ported it at headquarters? If he had been surly and 
unaccommodating, don’t you think it would have been 
reported? Not a railroad company but wants the pas 
sengers over its lines to be pleased in order that they 
may ge that way again; and if a conductor can add to 
that pleasure he is a valuable man. 


Young Men, Take Heed! 


1 wonder, young man, if you know there are spot 
ters, or scouts, all over the country who have an eye 
on young men? The railroad companies are no more 
anxious to secure capable men than other corporations 
are. A New York corporation has a man who is con- 
stantly scouring the country in search of the kind of 
men that is wanted. First the ability of a young man 
is ascertained, and then his history and habits are 
inquired into. It is not improbable, young man, that 
this same scout may have been told of your ability; 
but having learned that your habits are not good, that 
you are profane, that you are not strictly temperate, 
that you spend your spare time in a poolroom, he 
passed you by. And where do you think the best ma 
terial is found? In country towns; that is, in towns 
of from 3,000 to 5,000 inhabitants. When this corpo 
ration agent calls a young man out, and says to him, 
‘“We have looked you up and you are the kind of man 
we want. To start with the salary will be good, later 
on it will be larger, and later on larger still. Our cor- 
poration has plenty of money, but to add to its work 
ing efficiency we must have the right kind of men,’’ 
don’t you think the young man feels proud? Wouldn't 
his parents and friends feel proud of him? Wouldn’t 
his town be proud of him? Wouldn't the distinction 
well repay him for decent living, for the effort in 
making the best of himself? Neither are all the scouts 
from abroad. At home the young man is watched, 
watched when he knows nothing of it. The young 
man who has the know-how and the character to back 
it need never fear that opportunity will not knock at 
his door. If it does not gain admittance it will kick 
the door in. 

From the sociable conductor my mind reverted to 
proprietors and foremen of busy yards I have seen. 
Some of them have eyes which are in all directions 
and mouths which will shoot themselves off in all di- 
rections, while others are so absorbed in selling even a 
2x4 that they are oblivious to the rest of the world. 
In an Illinois town there is a dealer whose sales foot 
up $250,000 yearly, and have you an idea he can see 
only one man at a time? He can see a dozen. As 
fast as they come into his yard he makes them feel at 
home until they can be served. It’s ‘‘Hello, John!’’ 
a quarter across the big yard. ‘‘Hitch your team 
and come out here.’’ Then it is an inquiry as to how 
he is getting along, a cigar, a few cheery words to 
make him feel that he is a guest as well as a customer. 
When I visited his office no sooner were my footsteps 





heard on the floor than his face appeared at the win- 
low in the counter. ‘‘Good morning, sir. I’ll be out 
there in half a minute,’’ he said, and in half a minute 
he was there. J was wearing so many diamonds that 
L expect he knew all my houses were built; but I had 
come to his place of business—that was the idea—I 
had come to his place and it was his business to recog- 
nize me. 

A man may have a disposition to be sociable, but it 
is necessary that his eyes and mouth assist in inter- 


preting his disposition. 
, Batu x 


PARCELS POST. 


For those who are interested in the parcels post ques- 
tion John W. Barry, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has pre- 
pared a unique review of government statistics. It is 
entitled **Parcels Post in Forty Countries Forty Argu- 
ments Against Its Adoption in the United States. ’ 
Published by AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Copies will be 
supplied free on request. 





BUILDING PROSPECTS IN TEXAS. 


Hope to Do a Great Business. 

SABINAL, TreX., March 350.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: Prospects for building are better than for the corre- 
sponding period of 1911, but we do not expect a very large 
business until a crop is made. Money matters are rather 
tight, and the short crops of 1910 and 1911 have caused 
the people uneasiness and they wish to be sure of each 
move that is made. However, we have had good rains, the 
farmers are feeling much better, we look for a bumper crop, 
and all hope to do a great business. 

I. M. Ligut, Manager, 
Alamo Lumber Co. 


Encouraging Outlook. 

BoERNE, TEX., March 30.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: General business conditions are favorable and pros- 
pects for building are good. Plenty of money is available 
for the prospective builder, who will be able to get reason- 
able accommodation from the banks. The outlook for our 
business is good, but more seasonable weather would help 
materially in bettering: conditions in the retail trade. 

KING & KING. 


Building Prospects Good. 

GArwoop, TEx., April 1.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: General business conditions are favorable and the 
prospects for building this season are good. 

MCCLANAHAN-FRUKA LUMBER Co 








LUMBER PRICES AFTER THE CIVIL WAR. 











B. F. SUMMERS LUMBER CO.’S OFFICE AND MODERN SHED AT KNOBNOSTER, MO. 


KNOBNOSTER, Mo., March 30.—Editors AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN: The accompanying cut shows a 2-story ofiice 
building attached to our lumber sheds, in the upper story 
ot which was recently found a faded and time-worn 
invoice covering shipment of lumber to Lyman C. Little- 
field who, from 1866 to 1880, was owner and manager 
of the retail yard which is now the property of the writer. 
This yard is located at Knobnoster, Mo., and is the only 
one in the place. 

The invoice in question, herewith enclosed, covers a 


mixed car of white pine yard stock, including dimension, 
flooring, shingles and doors, the consignment having been 
made by Schulenburg & Boeckeler, St. Louis, to Mr. 

Littlefield July 6, 1866, almost half a century ago. 
Look at the prices of white pine shingles and doors 
as shown on this invoice, not to mention other items, and 
then compare them with present day prices, bearing in 
mind that the then great white pine forests of the North 
were comparatively virgin. Especially compare them 
with the present wholesale prices of fir, red cedar, spruce 
and redwood of the West Coast; also with "that of 
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yellow pine and hemlock and what do you find? Con- 
vincing evidence of the existence of the so-called 
‘*Lumber Trust’’ of which the Government’s repre 
sentatives are now in search? On the other hand do 
you not find enough to convince you that if there 
was no lumber trust abroad in the land in 1866, 
| there is no such thing in existence now? It must 
be borne in mind that the prices of lumber in 
1866, as will be seen by an inspection of the 
invoice above referred to, were from 50 to 100 
per cent more than the same class of material 
sells for now. 

Taking the wholesale prices of lumber in 1866 
and then comparing them with the present markets 
we are forced to the conclusion that if we have 
such a thing as a lumber trust today it is doing 
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a mighty poor job for those in whose behalf its 
energies are directed. It ought to be ashamed 
of the showing it is making and dissolve the or- 
ganization at the earliest possible moment. Aster 
which its officers and members should secure em- 
ployment in some other field more suited to their 
capacities and in which they could earn an honest 
living, instead of, further engaging in a business 
in the management of which they have made a 
flat failure. Very truly yours, 
B. F. SuMMERS LUMBER Co., 
Per B. F. SuMMers. 

P. S.—We are mailing you photograph of our 
shed under separate cover. Our shed, while not 
the largest, is one of the most modern and con- 
veniently arranged in this section of the State. 
It is 60 by 140 feet, double-decked and has a 
capacity of 500,000 feet. 


—erern" 


WELL PLEASED WITH RESULTS. 


Houston, Tex., March 30.—The campaign for 
the adoption of yellow pine blocks for paving is 
meeting with much success and the lumbermen at 
_,| the head of the movement are well pleased with 
the results so far obtained. The report of the city 
engineer, recently filed with the mayor, places the 
cost of laying wood block paving a little higher 
than other kinds of material, but the cost of 
maintenance is so much smaller that it more than 
makes up for the difference in original cost. This 








REPRODUCTION OF OLD INVOICE 


SHOWING PRICES OF LUMBER IN 1866. 


is in accordance with the experience elicited by 
other towns. 
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AROUND AMONG THE SASH AND DOOR MEN. 


The development of the veneer machine has been the 
means of adding thousands of dollars to the annual 
value of our lumber products, and each year new uses 
for veneered lumber find their way in the various 
industries. The electrically-driven veneer machine 
has made some notable advances within the last two 
years and its operation is more economical as a factor 
of progress than almost any other invention in lumber- 
ing or carpentry. In veneering hardwoods the value 
of a single log is increased 100 percent and more. 
With a log of mahogany valued at $1 to $2 a foot, 
board measurement, it is possible to increase its 
valuation to something like $20 and $30 a foot. 


Woods Used and Valuations. 

Veneering today is confined to no class of woods. 
Both hard and soft woods are veneered, as are domestic 
and imported logs. In the fancy eabinct and furniture 
trades the demand for unusually striking and effective 
woods has increased so that the forests of the world 
are ransacked for choice selections. Mahogany, French 
burl, rosewood, curly ash, American quartered oak, 
figured birch, black walnut, Circassian walnut and 
satinwood are but few of the common and fancy woods 
which compose the stock in trade of a modern veneer- 
ing factory. The prices for these woods run all the 
way from 3 to 60 cents a foot for veneers. As thirty 
veneers are usually allowed to each board of an inch 
thick the final value of a single log may be easily com- 
puted. A single board for veneering averaging two 
feet wide, ten long and of different thicknesses, may 
thus produce from $1 to $2\)0 worth of thin veneers. 
Black walnut frequently sells for 20 cents a foot in 
veneers, and a single log six feet long of special grain 
and value has been known to yield upward of $500 
when cut up by the veneering machines. So much de- 
pends upon the grain, absence of defects, and the abil- 
ity of the machines to cut the veneers without crack- 
ing or breaking that no two prices could be quoted 
for separate logs. 


Particular Uses and Some Fancy Values. 


Our modern built-up furniture and cabinet. work, 
and more recently ordinary carpentry work, have 
greatly extended the value and usefulness of the 
veneering trade. Piano manufacturers in particular 
stimulate the trade and lumber experts are constantly 
on the alert for choice woods for this business. Thus 
French burl, which is a walnut in which a twist or 
burl is given to the grain by the formation of a knot 
or wart, has been in great demand for special work. 
This wood with odd patterns and combination of grain 
has sold as high as 15 and 20 cents a pound in New 
York, but in spite of this apparently high price a 
single log has brought upward of $3,000 veneered. 
Ebony, one of the heaviest woods we have, has sold 
at the rate of $75 a ton, and in the veneer has com- 
manded as much as $1,000 a ton. 

The veining and mottling of a log for the fancy trade 
determine its value for veneering. Prices three and 
four times the average are paid for special logs where 
the grain is unusually pretty and effective. But with- 
out the veneer machine such choice patterns would not 
materially enhance the commercial value of the log. 
For this reason it may be said that the development 
of the veneer has added 100 and sometimes 500 percent 
to the value of fancy woods. Nearly all of these woods 
are too costly to use in solid, and besides their 
tendency to warp practically prohibits their use in this 
way. When employed in the veneer form, and built-up 
with grains crossing each other, they do not warp, and 
90 percent of the wood is saved. 


Use in Built-Up Woodwork. 


Built-up woodwork is coming into popular favor in 
ordinary housebuilding as well as in the cabinet trades. 
One of the most important features in this line is the 
construction of doors with veneers. The ordinary 
hardwood door is a clumsy affair; it will often warp 
so that it jams and gives endless trouble. If the house 
settles a little the heavy mahogany or oak door be- 
comes a most difficult object to handle. The built-up 
door, however, is comparatively light, easily handled, 
more durable in some ways and much cheaper than the 
solid. The built-up door is composed of a plain core 
of some light wood, such as whitewood, soft pine or 
spruce. A veneer of mahogany or other fancy wood 
covers every part of this core and gives an outside 
finish to it that is very striking. The layers of veneers 
are generally two to four, each laid on separately and 
glued firmly in position. The grains of each separate 
veneer run opposite to those of the under layer. In 
this way all danger of warping is avoided and the 
doors hang so easily and firmly on their hinges that 
they give better satisfaction than solid mahogany 
doors. Their cost is so much less than the solid doors 
that their popularity is readily explained. 

Folding doors as well as single hinge doors are 
built up with veneers and also a certain amount of 
modern interior trim. Thus the high wainscoting of a 
dining room or library can be veneered with mahogany 
or other fancy wood at a trifle more than the cost of 
oak or walnut. The panels of the wainscot are artis- 
tically made of veneers and no one but an expert could 
detect the core of soft wood inside. The veneers are 
all.cut and matched at the factory or mill and experts 
apply the strips to the boards so that the built-up 
lumber is ready for immediate use. 


In Interior Trim and Furniture Work. 
The demand for artistic effects in interior trim of 


houses has greatly increased in recent years. The in- 
creasing price of fancy woods has prohibited many 
from resorting to their use in finishing off the in- 
terior, but with built-up materials there is a different 
story to tell. The cost is brought within the reach of 
those with moderate incomes. Today little solid faney 
imported wood is used in house building and furniture 
and cabinet work. The cost is too great and the re- 
sults are not justified. 

In furniture and cabinet work the veneer has long 
held chief sway, but it has developed many new 
changes in the last few years. There is less demand 
for veneer work with different colored woods, and even 
in hardwood floors the tendency is for plain woods. 
It is not considered as good taste to use two or three 
different colored woods on a floor or in the construction 
of a piece of furniture or cabinet. The effects obtained 
in veneers with one kind of wood are due to the study 
of grains and mottling. The matching of woods is a 
work which requires an expert. Sometimes the work 
of matching the boards of a handsome piano requires 
an exhaustive search of many lumber yards. The 
veining and mottling of the polished woods must be 
perfect or the result is not satisfactory. The veneer- 
ing industry has greatly simplified this matter. The 
veining of no log continues the same throughout its 
whole length and depth. 


Difficulties in Matching Figures. 


Two logs which appear totally dissimilar in vein- 
ing and coloring may prove a beautiful match at the 
heart when sliced up into thin veneers. Thus it is 
that the cabinet worker gets his matched veneers from 
the most unexpected sources. In his search for a 
special piece of wood he will leave orders at a dozen 
different places for the first option on anything which 
turns up. It is interesting and instructive to watch 
the grain of the log change as the great veneering ma- 
chine slices it up. There are first the plain, wide, 
straight grains, which are too coarse to make the 
wood very valuable; then as the log is sliced deeper 
come closer veining and a tendency to wave and 
curl, and finally when the heart is reached the gentle 
hairlike curves and waves excite the admiration of 
the expert. Possibly some early defect in the tree 
when very young is responsible for the strange fig- 
ured curls and waves, or an insect stung it when but 
a sapling and the wound which the poison produced 
caused a rich coloring of the wood that years of 
growth have fixed and intensified. It is strange be- 
yond explanation how some of the figured work of the 
heart of the logs was ever produced. 

Extended Uses for the Veneer Machine. 


The mission of the veneer machine has extended to 





MAIL ORDER CASH PRIZE CONTESTS. 


Are you successful in meeting mail order com- 
petiton? The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of- 
fers $100 in cash prizes for articles written by 
retailers telling how they have successfully met 
this competition. 
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An additional prize of $10 is offered for the 
best article on ‘‘Why I Can Not Meet Mail 
Order Competition.’’ 


In connection with each contribution 
contests information 
specific points: 

Within a year (or some approximately simi- 
lar period which you may specify) how many 
lumber bills have within your knowledge been 
in what might be considered your territory, or 
the common territory of yourself and other 
dealers located in your town? 

How many of these bills were placed with 
the mail order houses without your having 
had an opportunity to.figure on them? 

On how many bills have you figured in com- 
petition with mail order quotations? 

Of the bills so figured, how many did you 
secure? How many did the mail order houses 
secure? How many have not been placed at 
all? 

Contributors may use fictitious names, but real 
names and addresses must accompany manuscripts. 

Literary excellence is not aimed at in this con- 
test; plain, clear statements regarding methods are 
the only essentials. The best methods used in 
keeping the business at home will win the prizes. 

Remember that in telling your fellow retailers 
how you have circumvented the mail order menace 
you have done a fraternal duty, while earning a 
substantial sum in cash. 


Time Limit Announced. 


In previous announcements no time limit has 
been stated within which the contributions must 
be received. Over a score of excelint contributions 
are now on file, which have been entered for this 
contest, and it is desirable to close the contest and 
begin publication of the articles as soon as proper 
further opportunity is given for others who may 
with to compete. 

The announcement is therefore made that such 
contributions will be received up to May 4 and 
that if possible the announcment of the prize win- 
ners will be made in the issue of May 11, although 
the work of judging the contributions may take a 
week longer. 

A very considerable number of the contributions 
will be published over nom de plumes furnished by 
the writers, and in announcing the prizes these nom 
de plumes will, of course, be given instead of the 
names and addresses of the winners, 
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the manufacture of boxes and crates in recent years 
and it is probably employed in this industry more 
extensively than any other. Millions of packages are 
annually made of the veneers for farmers in which to 
pack their fruits and vegetables. This is a separate 
industry from that which affects the cabinet and 
carpentry trades. The softest spruce, hemlock and 
whitewood are sliced up by the veneer machines in 
this industry instead of the hardwoods, which are often 
so close of grain that the edges of ordinary planes and 
cutters are turned. Very different machines must 
be employed. The cutters of the soft wood veneer 
machines could make but little headway against a log 
of solid ebony, lignum vitae or cocobolo. ‘Lhe cutting 
edges for the veneering machines in the hardwood 
trade must be almost powerful enough to cut iron, <A 
slight variation of a fraction of an inch in the cutting 
would snap the cutting edges in a wink. The manu- 
facture of blades sufficiently tempered to slice a 2-foot 
wide log of the hardest wood required considerable 
skill und experiment before success was attained. It 
was only atter chemistry invaded the iron and steel 
field that the right kind of steel for these cutting 
tools was found. The powerful cutters today slice a 
log in veneers ranging from one-thirtieth to three- 
eighths of an inch in thickness with just about as 
much ease as a groceryman slices his soft~cheese. 


In Vehicle Manufacture, 


Another field in which the veneering machine has 
proved of great commercial value is the manufacture 
of street and steam cars, steamboat and ocean steam- 
ers and carriages of all kinds, The average car is 
made up chiefly of veneer work, not so thin and choice 
as that found on a piano or choice cabinet but thin 
enough to prove a great factor of economy. ‘The 
paneling of cars and steamers with veneer consumes 
millions of feet of hardwood lumber every year and it 
is not likely that any other material will take the 
place of the wooden veneers for generations to come. 
Without the veneer machines the cost of this work 
would be 50 percent greater today and the waste of 
lumber more than 100 percent. 

In the manufacture of fine carriages wooden veneers 
have become standard stock. Besides the economy of 
it, this method increases the strength of the carriage 
bodies, prevents warping and blistering and greatly 
enhances the general effect. It would be impossible to 
build strong, light carriages with solid wood and the 
ornamental results would likewise fall far below the 
standard. The wagon and carriage workers have se- 
cured with veneered stock a standard of perfection 
which makes American vehicles the finest in the world. 
A measure of lightness in the body of the wagon is 
obtained which makes our road vehicles one-half as 
heavy as those of half a century ago. 


Intricacies of Use. 


The cabinet and furniture builders were first in the 
field in using fine veneers for their work and before 
the modern machines were invented sawed veneers 
were laboriously made by hand. Even today sawed 
veneers are sometimes used in very expensive articles. 
The sawed veneers show some superiority to the cut 
veneers and many old cabinet makers use no other. 
But for ordinary furniture and cabinet work the com- 
mercial veneers sliced out of great logs by huge veneer 
ing machines answer all purposes and millions of feet 
of lumber go into the making of our household arti- 
cles. 

In a modern piano no nails or screws are used in the 
base board, sounding board or even in the cover. All 
parts are glued together and these are built up with 
different veneers. They are glued together so that 
their strength is equal ‘to solid wood. Two veneers 
will withstand more weight and pressure than a solid 
surface of equal dimensions. A built-up leg of a piano 
is actually stronger than one turned from a solid 
stick. This does not seem apparent at first, but owing 
to the crossing of the grain in the different sections 
it will be seen that the tendency to warp and split is 
overcome. 


Possibilities Unattainable Without Veneers. 
The cabinet maker has an excellent field for devel- 
opment with veneers of fancy and common woods. 
The demand for original pieces of household furniture 
was never greater than today, and with his choice 


selections of veneers to work with the designer can 
produce results that well repay him. These veneers 
run all the way from a few cents a foot for common 
woods up to 50 and 60 cents for such fancy woods as 
white mahogany from the west coast of Mexico and 
satinwood from San Domingo. With cores of common 
light woods and veneered surfaces in fancy woods 


tables, bureaus, sideboards and cabinets can be made 
from original designs which will bring fancy prices in 
the market. When properly veneered these cabinet 
pieces present all the finished appearance and solidity 


of solid pieces, and owing to their greater lightness 
they are generally preferred to the latter. The veneer 
ing of the inside trim of a house, especially sideboards 
built in and wide wainscoting, offers a wide field for 
expert cabinet makers and carpenters, and the achieve- 
ments attained in this direction amply justify great 
expectations for the future. Many people are tired 
of shop-made cabinet work and they prefer to spend 
much more to secure original designs with an indi- 
viduality of their own. 
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MEETING OF SASH AND DOOR SALESMEN. 


The National Association of Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen held its annual meeting at the Sherman House, 
Chicago, Saturday afternoon, March 30, most of the 
gathering having previously lunched at that well-known 
lumber hostelry. President Ransom Griffin, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., occupied the chair, while Jay L. Peck, 
secretary and treasurer, also of Indianapolis, was on 
hand to perform the duties of his office. 

The sessions began at 2 p. m. and lasted until well 
after the usual supper hour, but its business features 
were crowded into a short period at the close. The rest 
of the session was given over to special papers, addresses 
and discussions. 

Al G. Flournoy, ‘‘the man with the smile,’’ told stories 
in his usual excellent form, and incidentally discussed the 
value of cheerfulness as one of the important 
assets of a traveling salesman. His remarks 
on this subject were well received. 


Salesmanship. 


I. H. Fetty, well-known sales manager of 
the Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., read a paper upon the subject of sales- 
manship, which, in part, was as follows: 


The question of the proper marketing of lum- 
ber, or ary other commodity, I believe, is one of 
the most important questions connected with any 
producing industry. * * Lumber probably 
is one of the poorest marketed commodities 
brought before the public today, especially from a 


manufacturer's standpoint. Chis condition ex- 
ists solely for the reason that the manufacturer 
has not been able to arrive at a uniform cost of 


production, including the cost of raw material. 
Were the manufacturers te arrive at a legitimate 
comparative cost of producing lumber they would 
be relieved of «a great many worries connected 
with the proper marketing of their output, for 
the reason that it would enable them to know 
exactly what their finished product cost f. 0, b 
cars, based upon present value of stumpage ; then 
they could say to their salesmen: “Our lumber 
cost us so much f. o. b. cars, and it is necessary 
for us to have a legitimate profit over and above 


this cost.” However, under the present mode ol 
manufacturing lumber there is no basis of cost 
established. Therefore, cne manufacturer will 


operate his business based upon a certain cost, 
and another manufacturer according to his views, 
and there will possibly be a variation of from $1 
to $2 a thousand as to what each manufacturer 
figures his stock has cost him f. 0. b. at the 
mill. This naturally brings about a chaotic con- 
dition of the market and results more or less in 
the traveling salesman advising the manufacturer 
what he is able to sell his lumber for, rather than 
the manufacturer being able to say what his lum- 
ber is costing and what it is worth. * * * The 
salesman should understand fully the require- 
ments of his territory and not mislead his 
customer in any way by misrepresenting true 
conditions at the mills as to time of ship- 
ments, condition of lumber, etc. In other words, 
stick to your stock sheets and do not know- 

y oversell the mill on anything which it 
cun not furnish immediately, for the reason 
that when you are crowding your’ shipping 


GEORGE 





department to get orders filled it naturally 
results in your shipping lumber before it is in 
proper condition, this means that it weighs 


heavier and costs your company extra money in 
the way of freight, your customer is dissatisfied, 
and even if he does not put in a claim on ac- 
count of the condition of the lumber when it 
irrives, he teels that he has been mistreated, 
und you will find that instead of enjoying his 
full confidence as you have in the past, you are 
now placed in competition with a class of manu 
facturers or jobbers wine do not handle their own 
lumber, and you are compelled to sell your lum- 
ber Tor less money than you should secure for 
i wing to the fact that you have misrepre 
sented your company to your customer. 

Do not overlook the fact that you many times 
make your company money by refusing to accept 
an order. n tact, a good salesman will refuse 
to book an undesirable order with as much grace 
as he would book a satisfactory one, and retain 
the good will and respect of the buyer by show- 
ing him that he knew his business and knew 





when to meet conditions. A thoroughly posted E. S. CHEANEY, PETERSBURG,ILL.; I. H. FETTY, OF KANSAS CITY, MO.; endorsement. 
Who Spoke on Organization Work. 


lumber salesman should know what his lum- 
ber is worth and quote his price with confi- 
dence, and not permit the buyer to dictate 
to him what he should sell his lumber for. In other words, 
he is selling lumber for the company by whom he is em 
ployed, and should not permit the prices quoted by other 
concerns to influence him in placing a market value upon 
his company’s product, because there are many conditions 
surrounding the offer made by his competitor, that while 
his price may be lower, time of delivery, quality of stock, 
and general business methods may be such that he would not 
be considered competition. The salesman should keep away 
from the idea of cutting his price in order to secure busi- 
ness, it is not the ‘“‘quantity-getter’ who is the 
money-maker for his company, but the salesman who uses 
his good judgment and sel!s the kind of stock that his com- 
pany wauts to sell and gets the price for it. 
Salesman Should Have Full Authority. 

Another feature which 1] think is poor business policy is 
to take an order subject to confirmation by the general 
office. ‘This practice, as a rule, places the salesman in what 
you might term a secondary position with his customer, in- 
dicating to him that he is not confident what his firm can 
1e way of shipments, or fully posted as to what price 
may govern. I think a salesman should be thoroughly posted 
on these conditions, and when an order is taken it should be 
bona fide, and it should be thoroughly understood in the 
general ofhee that shipment will be made accordingly. 

A salesman should always sell his own lumber upon its 
merits and not attempt to sell it by trying to depreciate the 
value of what his competitor has to offer. In other words, 
be content with knowing all about you: own business, and 
keep in mind the Golden Rule “Live and let live.” 

Now, getting back to the manufacturing end of the busi- 














ness. I have always believed that if lumber was of suffi- 
cient value to spend large sums of money in its preparation 
for the market, it was certainly worth due consideration 
in placing it upon the market in proper shape. Thcrefore, 
every manufacturer who is able to produce his lumber in a 
first-class marketable condition should be represented direct 
to the trade by his own salaried salesmen who are thorough 
lumbermen, I believe such manufacturer will reap much 
greater benefits than disposing of his output in a haphazard 
way through other channels having no interest in the net 
profit in the business. 


it is regrettable that an industry of the magnitude of the 
lumber business, and where conservation of raw material is 
of such vital importance to the future welfare of the com- 
munity, that the manufacturers can not commune to the 
extent of arriving at a proper cost basis of the finished 
product and thereby be in a position to indicate to their 
sales offices what their lumber is worth and what it should 
be sold for. This would mean a legitimate profit for the 
manufacturer and a steady and stable market for the con- 
sumer, which would be a satisfactory condition for all. 


RANSOM GRIFFIN, 
APOLIS, INI 


I AAS, OF INDIAN- 
Pes 


» Mi 
APOLIS, INI 
Who Spoke on Trade Ethics. 


Fire Waste and Fire Insurance. 


Richard Lieber, president of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of Indianapolis, was introduced by Chairman Griffin 
as a program feature of his own selection and importa- 
tion. Mr. Lieber made an excellent talk upon the sub- 
ject of fire waste and fire insurance, which had very little 
direct connection with the salesmanship of lumber, and 
yet which was cordially welcomed by all present as one 
of the most interesting features of the program. 

E. 8. Cheaney, of Petersburg, Ill., was then introduced 
by Chairman Griffin. He is president of the Illinois 
Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association. He 
delivered a short’ paper on organization work, in which 
he emphasized the value which the traveling salesman can 
impart to his retail customer, not merely by not loading 
him up with lumber which he may or may not need, but 
by also acting as a traveling medium of intelligence on 
the best way of moving the lumber from the yard of the 
dealer to the homestead of the customer. He urged the 
traveling salesmen also to give special consideration to 
the work of the retail lumber dealers’ associations and 
to institute themselves missionaries for the spread of its 
influence and its membership. 

Judge McCracken of Gary, Ind., introduced as a visitor, 





OF INDIAN- 
ND. ; 


Reelected President. 


Who Spoke on Salesmanship. 





cracked a few legal anecdotes and related some of his 
judicial experiences, purely by way of entertainment. 

Jeff Webb, well-known lumber salesman and Hoo-Hoo 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., spoke approvingly of the work 
of the National association, and complimented it for 
having secured at this meeting the largest attendance it 
had yet had. 

C. Seearce, of Mooresville, Ind., secretary of the Indi- 
ana Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, was introduced 
as a ‘little friend of the traveling man’’ and made an 
interesting talk on ‘‘The Relation of the Retailer and 
the Salesman.’’ : 

F. L. Brown, president of the Chicago Lumbermen’s 
Association, welcomed the visitors on behalf of Chicago. 
He spoke interestingly regarding the attitude of the Chi- 
cago lumbermen toward visitors and stated that 
the Chicago Lumbermen’s Association always 
had a special welcome for traveling men, and 
as soon as it was settled in its new quarters, 
which it would probably occupy after May 1, 
it would be able to offer them special facili- 
ties for the meeting of their customers or for 
the writing of letters, and they were all in- 
vited to make the office of the association 
their headquarters while in Chicago. 

Chairman Griffin then introduced the sec- 
retary of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Association, George Wilson Jones, 
who read a paper on the ‘‘ Relation of Sales- 
men to Mail Order Houses.’’ 


Trade Ethics. 


George L. Maas, of the Maas-Neimeyer 
Lumber Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., was then 
called upon to read a paper on ‘‘ Trade 
Ethies,’’ and he went through the test with 
flying colors and amid occasional salvos of 
applause. His address was in part as fol- 
lows: 


Ethics are the basic principles of right action. 
You should not regard your action as lightly as 
the bald headed man does a comb. Be sure of 
your action as a salesman, be sure of your stock. 
Be sure of your customer, learn and understand 
his wants. How many so-called salesmen are 
there who only care for the sale?) How many 
talk up an off-price carload of lumber or a lot 
of lumber to sell it when in reality they do not 
know any more about the condition of the stock 
than the prospective buyer? If be bought and 
is stung he is sore. It is natural that he loses 
confidence in salesmen and thereby his estimation 
of the craft as a whole is lowered, a condition 
that should not exist. It is up to every sales- 
man to avoid the possibility of such mental 
attitude existing. 

To be ethical you ought not offer any stock 
that is off unless you know all about it and 
can tell the reason why it is off. Be able to go 
into actual detail about everything you offer in- 
telligently and truthfully and soon every retailer 
you approach will know of your integrity and 
will never have to doubt any assertion you 
make. There are many salesmen who never get 
into trouble, who are held in high esteem by 
retailers as a whole. Why can not all of the 
rank and file be in that same position? I be- 
lieve the condition can be brought about. If 
you do you will improve your condition so much 
that your services will be sought by both ends 
and you will be the medium of dishing out at 
all times the “Square Deal,’ which eventually 
will improve the product to be marketed by 
reason of your good influence and the high 
regard you will be held in by the manufacturer 
or the wholesaler, your employer. Don’t you 
think there are salesmen leaving their homes or 
hotels for the weekly trip with more holiday 
spirit than business spirit? Judging from the 
actions of some I do! Their existence seems 
nothing more than a happening. On the other 
hand we find salesmen, great grandchildren of 
long departed salesmen selling lumber to mer- 
chants who are the great grandchildren of mer- 
chants long departed who purchased of the long 
departed salesmen, certainly a most excellent 
Convince your employer of the 
fact that you are as good an asset as the trees 
he so extensively advertises. Send him a picture 
of your face, whether good looking or not, ask 
him to give you some publicity instead of the trees. Those 
customers who like you will hang up your mug in the office, 
others will learn to like you or at least get to know you. 
This will be an endorsement and instil courage, 

A subject discussed at the last annual meeting of this 
organization was the splitting of commissions with the 
retailer. Steps should be taken that will wipe out this 
practice. Expulsion from membership ought to be the pen- 
alty and backed up by the employer by a discharge from 
service. Within the last 30 days a certain firm in our city 
demanded of a salesman, after his prices were seemingly 
acceptable, that to get the order he must come through with 
2 $5 commission. This salesman happens to be loyal and 
a man of principle and what did he do? I am proud of him 
for he turned it down. But along came another, who 
eagerly took the order, and forked over his $5. If this 
practice would become general, just for the sake of an 
argument, the salesmen would have to live on one half of 
their present earnings, meaning a _ decided lowering of 
standard and a demonstration to the manufacturer or whole- 
saler that you are overpaid, that you, upon your own 
initiative have reduced your earnings contrary to the efforts 
of others, except it be foolish retailers in some localities 
selling their product for cost or below for no logical reason 
they can give. This alone should warn us, to say nothing of 
other ills cropping from such undignified methods that 
clearly class the offender not a salesman and the retailer 
accepting such undignified methods a peanut lumber mer- 
chant. 

Ethical Salesmanship should be the ideal of every mem- 
ber and the aim of this organization. The story of Rip Van 
Winkle tells us that he slept 20 years. This organization 
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has not slept quite so long and awakens today. From today 
m we are not all the pebbles on the beach but just “some 
pebbles.” Let us try to do something. “Energy” is knowl- 
edge propelled, “failure” is the result ‘of the misuse of ethics 
which is duty. 

Under present conditions I believe that a methodically out- 
lined plan should be inaugurated by which a real live wire 
Publicity Committee would be named to start the work in 
the right direction, this committee to have a paid secretary 
who would do nothing but the work to boost the salesman’s 
game in both the ranks and with the two ends. We have 
already the very gencrous offer of one of the trade journals 
for the free use of a certain section of the weekly edition. 
or these allotted columns this committee can supply a lot 
of sincere boosting, agitation, education, ete. Subjects could 
be discussed of interest to the manufacturer, of interest to 
the retailer and cf mutual interest. 

There are many matters of thought coming up in the 
minds of salesmen during their travels, actuated by what 
they gather from the expressed ideas of retailers, that would 


without penalty for the laws of compensation are certainly 
equal, are fixed and are just. Errors exist in modern busi- 
ness methods but can the dreamer, the selfish, the simple 
upset or invent a better condition? 

The manufacturer, the salesman and the distributer are 
not separate, nor should thcy be, nor do they exist by 
consent or courtesy of the other. Each is a necessity and 
made so by the sum of past business methods. Perhaps all 
abound in faults and some times have sins to account for, 
but no image-breaker or bigot will be able to upset present 
conditions. 

Stick to your job, be ethical. ‘‘No knocks’’ on the outer 
door and iet the password be, ‘‘When is a salesman not a 
salesman ?”’ 


Robert Blackburn, of Milwaukee, secretary of the Wis- 
consin Traveling Salesmen’s Association, offered a few 
brief and well-chosen remarks regarding the work of the 





be a benefit to the manufacturer if put up to him and vice 
versa. No doubt some of us are now doing good work for 


National association and the value of such organiza- 
tions. 


the employer, which can be told others of us how to do. 


No doubt you at some time have run down a case where 
a jobber manipulated grades of a shipment by your em- 
wrongs are 
can not this organization be the logical 
tribunal for settling grade disputes and other errors? Surely 


ployer to this jobber for his customer, 
looked after. Why 


some of the members are capable of grad- 
ing and all can be if you will take the 
trouble to learn about the grades. You 
ean in this direction do only what is 
right, and right hurts no one. I believe 
many a dollar could be saved for the 
manufacturer in these inspection disputes, 
especially after both manufacturer and re- 
tailer have learned you are capable. 





Fears Mention of Ethical Abuses Might 
Prove Uncomfortable. 


If what I have said is within the mean- 
ing of trade ethics I believe I could keep 
on for a while longer. To touch on the 
abuses of trade ethics by the retailer and 
wholesaler at this time would be a shock 
perhaps, so we had best just gumshoe 
around and work diligently to eradicate 
them. Manufacturer, salesman and retail- 
er must be ethical, not to be is perhaps an 
only error. He that violates will not be 


JAY L. PECK, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. ; 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


It began to be apparent that the program of addresses 
was too replete of good things for the amount of time 
available, and from this point on, it was considerably 
condensed. 


Secretary Peck read the minutes of the previous meet 
ing, which were approved. ; 

A credential committee was appointed, consisting of 
Messrs. Boutell, Mauk, Beck and Gorin, representing 
respectively the four assoc fetiene represented in the 
membership. This committee reported that these asso- 
ciations were entitled to delegates in the following pro 
portions : Northwestern, 5; Union, 8; Central, 7; Michi- 
gan, 7. 

The treasurer’s report showed $126.60 on hand at the 
beginning of the year, and $45.50 collected in dues, 
with. miscellaneous disbursements including one year’s 
salary of the secretary and treasurer, amounting to 
$111.50, leaving a balance on hand of $60.60. Messrs. 
Zenedict and Blackburn were appointed to audit the 
secretary’s books, and found them correct. 


Election of Officer. 

After some discussions of incidental and transient 
business matters, the election of officers was held. The 
nomination committee was appointed, consisting of E. 

Leaming, E. V. Gorin, Frank Shel- 











WHAT SUBJECT DO YOU CHOOSE? 


In connection with the inauguration of a new department for the salesmen the Ind. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes pleasure in announcing a prize contest, open to all 


traveling lumber and sash and door salesmen, under the following rules 


The prizes will be awarded for the best five contributed articles reaching the 


editors on or before noon, June 1, 1912, on any of the following topics: 
“Scientific Salesmanship in the Lumber Business.” 
“The Buyer’s Confidence—How to Obtain and Keep It.” 
“My Policy if I Were Sales Manager.” 
“Te Young Salesman—What He Should Know and Avoid.” 
“Impressions of Lumbermen I Have Met.” 


Articles contributed must be not less than 2,000 and not more than 5,000 words 
in length, must be legibly written or typewritten on plain paper, on one side of 


the sheet. 

The contributor must confine himself to one subject. 
the five named be chosen it must first be approved by the editors. 

The article must be submitted without signature or other mark of 


tion. In a sealed envelope enclosed with the article the writer must give his name 
and address, and his employer’s name and address (or if not employed, so state) 
in the following certificate, which is required only as an evidence of good faith 


and not for publication. 


I hereby certify that I am the author of the contribution herewith submitted. 


My name is 


My address 


UM NN Oo aro 5 1a cine ong) scbsenes br. ot esac sa Tay ¥Ee. © eoSie ave Rawle bieyeler wel revere elalecene 


I have been selling lumber (or sash and doors).............. years 
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This contest will be decided by a committee consisting of two well known sales- 


men and the managing editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
The prizes will be as follows: 


For the best article submitted, a set of the United Editors Encyclopedia and 
This is one of the most 
complete, authentic and generally desirable works of reference on the market. 


Dictionary, in forty (40) volumes, half leather binding. 
Value, $100. 


For the second best article submitted, one set of books, as follows: “AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN,” de luxe biographical studies of the lives of 300 leading lumbermen, 
with photogravure portraits, 3 volumes; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S “Curiosity Shop,” 


1 volume; “Resawed Fables,” by Douglas Malloch, 1 volume. 
For the third best article submitted, $15 in cash. 
For the fourth best article submitted, $10 in cash. 


Total value, 


For the fifth best article submitted, two years’ paid subscription to the AMurI- 


CAN LUMBERMAN. Value, $8. 


All articles submitted shall become the property of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
The prize-winning articles will be published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN over 
the names, or, if preferred, the pen names, of the authors, as soon as possible after 
Any additional articles contributed deemed 


the contest shall have been decided. 
worthy of honorable mention also will be published. 


The names of the salesmen who are to act as judges will be announced 30 days 


before the contest closes. 


If a subject other than 


don and C. L. Boutell, and their nom- 
inations, when reported, were unani 
mously elected, as follows: 


President—Ransom Griffin, Indianapolis 
First vice president—Robert Blackburn 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Second vice president 
ward, Columbus, Ohio. 
Secretary-treasurer—Jay L Peck, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


Morris A. Hay- 


The convention then adjourned, with 
the usual formal vote of thanks to the 
officers, to the lumber press, to those 
who had contributed to the program, 


i ‘ and to the hotel management. 
identifica- 


32.50. 





JEFF WEBB, 


OF GRAND RAPIDS, 
MICH. ; 
A Well Known Lumber 





Salesman. 





NEWSPAPER DESCRIBES RESOURCES OF COOS BAY. 


A realistic picture of the wealth and opportunities of 
and Coos Bay County and that part of south- 
west Oregon directly tributary to the latter is contained 
in a recent special ‘‘pirosperity edition’’ of the Coos 
While 
edition covers practically every industry i 
tory, a large section of it is given to the commercial 
A. Smith Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., and eredit for the editorial matter used in this con- 
nection is given to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, it being 
in part a reprint of the exhaustive story concerning this 


Coos Bay 


Bay Times, of Marshfield, Ore. 


importance of the C. 


lumber company that appeared in the 
BERMAN of November 11, 1911. 
caption ‘‘The Realization of a 
Dream,’’ the Times says: 


The following remarkable record of the 
achievements of Charles Axel Smith, president of the C. A. 
immense in- 


Smith Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 


that terri- 


AMERICAN LuM- an 
with the : 
Commercial 


Beginning 
Great 


and the 


Possibilities Almost Unlimited. 

In telling the story of the commercial growth of this 
favored section of the Northwest no single industry of 
Marshfield, North Bend and surrounding territory is left 
untouched. It deals with an array of statistics and facts 
about that section of Oregon which is a true portrayal 
of a section of the country which is not only rich in 
manufactured and natural resources but has industrial 
possibilities almost unlimited. 

The special edition tells in detail of the flourishing 
condition of Marshfield, North Bend and other Coos 
towns, and the attractive features each has to 
offer the newcomer. Several views of each town are 
presented, also beautiful woodland and forest scenes 
in the surrounding territory and’ the fine highways that 


special 


activities and the district boasts. In respect of the churches and 


schools of Marshfield, the Times says: 


dustries his companies are operating, appeared recently in 


the AMERICAN LUMBE RMAN, of Chicago, the leading lumber 
It is a graphic and interesting recital 
of the growth and development of what is well and truly 
called the ‘“World’s most advanced example | 
manufacturing and distributing organization.’ 
ably the most extensive and detailed narri ation of like char- 
AMERICAN 
‘LUMBERMAN sent its own staff writer and staff photographer 
to Coos Bay and secured all data and pictures at first hand. 
Through the courtesy of ihe AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and Mr. 


journal of the world. 


acter ever appearing in a trade journal. 


As Marshfield is a city of churches, so she is a city of 
schools. Being in a great measure a city of culture and 
refinement, it is not surprising that her citizenry should 
demand a public school system a little above the aver 





lumber 


is prob- Such has been demanded, and as a result the city has a 


system above the standard, instructors more efficient than 
those generally found in the city the size of Marshfield, 
school buildings that are models of all that is modern, 
efficient, sanitary and safe, and a spirit among the hundreds 
of pupils that is noteworthy. 


ak 4 - wr » te) 6inetriuecti . * 
C. A. Smith, the Times has been permitted to use the orig- The State superintendent of public instruction compli 


inal cuts and all the illustrations appearing in the following 


eight pages are from that publication. 


“The extent of the operations of the C. A. Smith Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. will be better appreciated after a perusal 
A. Smith i 
as the most modern lumbering manufacturing plant in the 
Its development along 


of this account. Already the C. 


world and is a model one as well. 


mented Coos Bay schools as being the best in Oregon. The 
highschool offers a course that is equal to anything of its 
kind in the State. The course fits the graduates to enter 
almost any college in the United States. The grammar 
school department is equally superior. The highschool 
building recently erected compares favorably with any other 
high school in the State. 


known 


the lines laid down by its founder will make Coos Bay the 


mecea for the lumbermen of America, and the center of the 


lumber trade of the Pacific coast. 


The Times account then proceeds with its reprint of 
the story as it appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
supplemented with a large half tone of Charles A. Smith, 
other officials of the company and a dozen 


forest, lumber camp and mill scenes. 


more of 
Maloney, 


A great future is predicted also for North Bend, whick 
is advantageously situated on Coos Bay. It is a manu- 
facturing point and has manufacturing plants involving 
invested capital of $1,600,000, the leading concerns being 
the Simpson Lumber Co.’s two sawmills, sash and door 
factory, veneer and box factory, Seaboard Timber & 
Lumber Co.’s mill, shingle mill, and the shipyards. This 


editor and publisher of the Times, may well be proud of — town, like Marshfield, has an excellent school system, fine 


this special edition of his paper, as it is as exhaustively 
and well produced as special editions of large metro- 


politan newspapers. 


churches and residences. 
Lumber, the chief product of the Coos Bay country, 
is handled from Marshfield or North Bend. Lumbering 


. 


always has held the lead among the Coos Bay industries, 
and last year’s output reached 150,000,000 feet. 


Center of Lumber Manufacture. 


Coos Bay has been a center of lumber manufaetur- 
ing and shipping since the inauguration of the industry 
in 1851. Coal mining and agriculture are also prominent 
in the activities of the Coos Bay country; dairying has 
made many strides within recent years. 

The entire district is favored by location, climate and 
multiplicity of resources. Shipping is one of the impor- 
tant features of the commercial life of Coos Bay County, 
and the possibilities in this line are so great that it will 
be a chief factor in the future development. Coos Bay 
is the main shipping point on account of its natural 
harbor, while the Coquill River is another point of some 
magnitude. The shipments from Coos Bay are mainly 
coastwise, to Portland, San Francisco and San Pedro, 
the lumber going to the last two named places. Pas- 
senger boats now ply between Coos Bay and Portland, 
San Francisco, Eureka and smaller ports. Sailing vessels 
and steam schooners, some of the latter the largest on 
the Pacific coast, carry cargoes of lumber to San Fran- 
cisco and San Pedro, which are the chief distributing 
places for the products of the Coos Bay mills. 

Some salient facts about Coos Bay are the following: 

It has the only safe deep-water harbor between San 
Francisco and Portland; thousands of dollars have been 
spent in dredging work; the largest lumber mill on the 
Pacific coast (C. A. Smith Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co.) ; 400 square miles underlaid with coal; largest belt 
of standing timber tributary to any port in the world, 
the timber being estimated at 1,000,000,000,000 feet; 
affords port for largest schooners on the Pacifie coast, 
with capacity of 2,225,000 feet of lumber; section ranks 
second in the State in dairy products; has four incor- 
porated cities within six miles—Marshfield, Eastside, 
North Bend and Empire; possesses only port on Pacific 
coast where coal can be loaded into steamers and 
schooners direct from the mine’s mouth; a Government 
hatchery, which liberates 6,000,000 salmon fry annually, 
and a district noted for its rich agricultural lands. 
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NEWS OF THE ASSOCIATIONS. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 





\p - -Mississippi Pine Association, Hotel Hattiesburg, 
ida sburg, Miss 
April §—Mississippi Pine Association, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
April 9-l11—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Fort Worth. 
April 11—Lumbermen’s Exchange Philadelphia, Conti- 
Hx iladelphia, Pa. Annual 2nd dinner. 





April 10-18—National Drainage Congress, New Orleans, La. 
April 17—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 


Association, Hotel FPtister, Milwaukee, Wis Quarterly meet- 

April 19—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Pontchartrain Hotel, Detroit, Mich Spring meeting. 

May 7-9— National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio 

May 13-15—American Supply & Machinery Manufacturers’, 


National Supply & Machinery Dealers’, Southern Supply & Ma- 
chinery Dealers’ associations, Monticello Hotel, Norfolk, Va. 

May 20—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, New 
Haven, Conn 


— National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chi- 








Pacific Logging Congress, Tacoma, Wash 





COMING FORESTRY CONFERENCE. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., April 1—Members of the trade 
here are delighted over the prospects for a large at- 
tendance at the coming forestry conference here in con 
nection with the Southern Commercial Congress April 
8-10. Chief Forester H. 8. Graves, who will preside over 
this conference, will be dined by the members of the 
Nashville Lumbermen’s Club on the evening of April 
9 and some of the most prominent men connected with 
the trade are expected to attend. 





PHILADELPHIANS’ ANNUAL MEETING. 

A special feature of the twenty-sixth annual meeting 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia will 
be the dinner which will be held following the regular 
proceedings of the convention. For this handsomely 
engraved invitations have been sent out generously 
by the exchange. The meeting and dinner will be held 
April 11, the latter at 7 p. m., at the Continental Hotel, 
Philadelphia. 





LOOKING FAR AHEAD. 

SPOKANE, WASH., April 1—‘‘Lumbermen’s Week’’ is 
the event now being promoted by Secretary:A. W. 
Cooper, of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
and A. L. Porter, secretary of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association. In February, the retailers’ asso- 
ciation, comprising a membership of over 1,000 members, 
will hold its annual convention in Spokane. A. W. 
Cooper is making arrangements whereby the manufac- 
turers may hold their annual meeting either preceding 
or directly following that of the retailers. In this way 
2 whole week will be devoted to lumber meetings at which 
several hundred lumbermen will be in attendance. 

Mr. Porter said today that when it was decided 
whether or not Spokane would have a new municipal 
auditorium he would begin making preparations for the 
coming event. The auditorium committee, which is now 
engaged in securing signatures for the petition to be 
presented to the city commissioners asking for a special 
bond election to vote the sum of $500,000 for a municipal 
building, will make a report in a few days. It is said the 
necessary signatures have been secured and these wil! 
be presented to the commissioners at once for action. 





DELEGATES NAMED. 

TACOMA, WASH., April 1—Maj. Everett G. Griggs, of 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., president of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has named 
three delegates to the convention called by President 
Taft to be held in Washington, D. C., April 22, to pro- 
mote commerce and labor by means of a nationai com- 
mercial organization. Major Griggs appointed Attorney 
J. N. Teal, of Portland; W. E. DeLaney, of Cincinnati, 
president of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States, and Horton Corwin, jr., of Eden- 
ton, president of the North Carolina Pine Association. 
The convention was called by Secretary Nagel at the in- 
stance of President Taft, who advocated it in one of his 


recent messages. 





GEORGIA-FLORIDA SAW MILL ASSOCIATION IN 
MONTHLY MEETING. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLaA., April 1.—The monthly meeting 
of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association was held 
last week, with representatives of 25 mills present. 
President J. B. Conrad presided, with E. C. Harrell as 
secretary. Reports of market concitions were practically 
uniform from all the members, showing that dimension 
cutting was bringing prices up and above the Septem- 
ber market report. Demand is good for planing mill 





stock, taking the entire situation into consideration, 
although movement is weaker than it was six weeks 
ago. Shipments have been well up to production, with 
very little accumulation at any of the mills. 


The supply ot labor at the mills seem to be more 
adequate than for a long while. 


There is a general assortment of dimension sawing 
nearly all tahe mills, vard orders being much in 
dence, and a heavy demand for switch ties. Car 





building material is holding up remarkably well, and 
there seems to be a large amount yet to be placed. 

The mills report sufficient orders on hand to fill 
capacity Tor at lenst. 45 days, some reporting 60 to 90 
days’ cutting on hand. Production lias been greatly 


nterfered with by unfavorable weather. Logging is 
t trying conditions. 


being conducted under most 


The committee handling the alleged discriminating 
freight rates with the Clyde Line reported it was not 


yet ready to give results of its labers but hoped to 
do so at the next meeting of the association. 





FIRE PROTECTION ASSURED. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., April 1—The California Forest 
Protective Association has been incorporated by a num- 
ber of lumbermen representing the leading firms of the 
State—no capital stock. A meeting was held at the 
close of the conservation meeting, Mareh 28, and a board 
of 15 directors was elected. Monthly meetings will be 
held by the board, and soon the organization will get 
down to business. The membership includes nearly all 
of the large owners of standing timber in California. 
The meeting was attended by 50 representatives and 
held in the First National Bank Building. With this 
nucleus, it is expected that every representative lumber- 
man in the State will be enrolled before the end of the 
year. Officers and directors were elected «s follows: 

Miles Standish, president; G. X. Wendling, W. S. Burnett 
and Clinton Walker, vice presidents; J. A. McKenzie, secre- 
tary-treasurer, remaining directors, G. L. Hocksey, W. I, 
Wilson, E. H. Cox, F. F. Sayre, W. R. Thorsen, (|. W 


Penoyer, D. P. Zuzard, C. R. Johnson, A. H. Arnold and 
D. P. Simons. 


RARE CHANCE TO PURCHASE INVALUABLE 
CONSERVATION LITERATURE. 


The executive committee of the National Conservation 
Congress has decided to throw the reserve supply of the 
official addresses and proceedings of the three national 
conservation congresses open to the public. These are 
the only publications that record authoritatively the ad- 
vancement of the great conservation movement. They 
contain the speeches of President Taft, Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Gifford Pinchot, James R. Garfield, senators, 
governors and other men of national reputation, as well 
as the reports of the State conservation commissions and 
of the conservation committees of national associations. 
As reference books on conservation they are invaluable. 

As soon as the present limited supply is exhausted no 
more can be had at any price. While the supply lasts 
the complete set will be sent for $3, or $1 the volume, 
prepaid. On account of the limited supply it is prob- 
able that only early orders can be filled. Address orders 
to Thomas R. Shipp, executive secretary, National Con- 
servation Congress, Indianapolis, Ind., with checks made 
payable to D. A. Latchaw, treasurer. 








CONSERVATION MEETING. 

San FRANcIsco, Cau., April 1—The meeting of the 
State Conservation Commission which opened last week 
in this city was the most important held since its incep- 
tion. Many representative lumbermen responded to the 
invitation of the commission and the personal exchange of 
opinion resulted in bringing the board and the timber 
owners into more cordial relations. 

Methods of fire protection and taxation of timber 
lands were the chief questions under consideration. The 
morning and part of the afternoon were devoted to re- 
ports of the lumbermen, of conditions in the various sec- 
tions in which they are interested, and these were fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the bill proposing State forestry 
laws, drafted by the commission. 

R. Johnson, of the Union Lumber Co., and W. 8. 
3urnett, vice president of the Hammond Lumber Co., 
were the chief speakers at the morning session. Their 
talks were devoted to consideration of the redwood 
timber in Mendocino and Humboldt Counties. George C. 
Hoxie, the chief speaker of the afternoon, discussed the 
problems of an entirely different country and advocated 
the necessity of fire protection laws for the yellow and 
sugar pine forests. Mr. Hoxie expressed himself as op- 
posed to the theory of the Federal Forest Service, and 
advocated the use of fire to fight fire. 

The bill proposed by the commission was offered merely 
to provide a basis for discussion, so that the bill as it is 
finally presented to the legislature may contain the best 
advice of lumbermen and commissioners. A tax of 1 
cent on every acre of timberland, to be used as a fire 
protection fund, was one of the provisions, and it pro- 
vided also for the destruction of the tops and leafage of 
timber that has been cut, and for protection from the 
flying sparks from railway engines. 

There are in the State 381,000,000,000 board feet of 
lumber, but it is estimated that unless something is done 
to reforest and to prevent fires the supply of timber in 
the State will be exhausted in 60 or 70 years. 

Louis R. Glavis, secretary of the commission, said: 

These meetings have been most satisfactory because they 
have created a better understanding between the lumbermen 
and the commission and have enlisted the active cooperation 
of the timberland owners in a conservation of natural re- 
sources that will be to the advantage of all concerned. 
They have come to realize what the commission is doing 
and that it wants to work with them to get the best results. 

The members of the commission are satisfied with the 
results of the two days’ conference with the representa- 
tive lumbermen in regard to the conservation of the 
forests. The lumbermen of the State have just taken 
steps to form an association which will appoint a com- 
mittee to cooperate with the commission regarding the 
drawing up of proper laws for forest protection. 

The lumbermen and the commissioners will make an 
investigation of forestry conditions throughout the State 
and will formulate plans to prevent fires and to provide 
for reforestation. One suggestion made is that the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of timber in reserves be differently 
distributed than they have in the past. Tleretofore the 
Government has taken 75 per cent, leaving the State 25 
per cent for its school funds. It is proposed that the 
State should take 75 per cent, 25 per cent for the schools 
and 50 per cent to go into a fund for the purchase of 


logged-over lands and their reforestation by planting. 

It has been suggested that most of these logged-off 
lands are not good for grazing or agriculture and are 
of little value. The State could buy them up and plant 
seedlings, thus continuing the supply of lumber for fu- 
ture generations. Some such policy of scientific conserva- 
tion will be recommended to the legislature at its next 
session. 


HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION NOTES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 3.—These are busy times for 
the secretary of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States and his office foree. The flood 
conditions in the South are assuming salarming propor: 
tions and Mr. Doster is keeping in touch with the situa- 
tion over the long distance telephone. In the Cumber- 
land and Kentucky River districts the water has gone 
higher than for many years and a number of booms 
are reported to have broken loose, causing considerable 
loss. The high water has caused many shutdowns and 
the sawmill operators are in very bad shape in these 
districts. The new assistant secretary, H. G. Hoover, 
formerly with the Griffin H. Deeves Lumber Co., Chicago, 
took up his new duties April 1 and is rapidly learning 
the many details of association work. 

A meeting of the executive board of the association 
has been called for April 9, at the Sinton Hotel. Presi- 
dent DeLaney has started a new policy regarding the 
meetings of the executive board. Under the new system 
all members of the association are notified in advance 
of these meetings to enable any member to place any 
matter that he has in mind before the board and also 
to be present at the meetings if he chooses. 








MISSISSIPPI PINE ASSOCIATION ANNUAL. 

Call has been issued by the Mississippi Pine Asso- 
ciation for its annual meeting, April 9 and Hatties- 
burg, Miss., being designated as time and place for 
the convention. The proceedings are scheduled to be- 
gin at 10 a. m. Invitations to attend the meeting, 
distributed generously to lumbermen generally and 
others likely to be interested, state that besides the 
routine work of the convention a special feature will 
be the attendance of officers of the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. 





QUARTERLY MEETING OF NORTHERN MANU- 
FACTURERS. 

Call has been issued for the first quarterly meet- 
ing of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, to be held, beginning at 10 a. m., 
April 17, at the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. The 
program as formulated includes reports on dry stocks 
on hand April 1; quantity of logs put in during the 
winter; advertising lumber; mill and yard insurance; 
market conditions. A feature of special interest will 
be an address by a member of the Wisconsin Indus- 
trial Commission, who will discuss proposed state rules 
for factory safeguards and exhibit photographs of 
devices which already have proved effective. 

Luncheon will be served in the Red Room of the 
Pfister at 1 p. m., and request is made that the sec- 
retary of the association be advised promptly by 
those who expect to attend, that arrangements for 
it may be completed in time. The call extends a 
special invitation to all lumber manufactures who 
are not members of the association. 





TEXAS CITY BIDS FOR CONVENTIONS. 


Houston, Tex., boasts of having the largest fireproof 
convention hall in the South and residents of that pro- 
gressive city proclaim the fact that the time will soon 
come when even the largest conventions will not fix their 
place of meeting without considering the Texas city. 
The prediction is made that when the hotel buildings al- 
ready under way are completed this fall Houston will 
have the finest hotel facilities in the South. One 18- 
story hotel of 600 rooms to cost $2,500,000 and another 
of 10 stories to cost $1,000,000 will be completed this 
fall, and a third million-dollar 10-story hotel has just 
been opened. Among the attractions that will appeal 
to the Houston visitor are surf bathing, deep sea fishing, 
boating, automobiling and hunting big game. 





MICHIGAN MANUFACTURERS’ SPRING 
MEETING. 

President Charles A. Bigelow and Secretary J. C. 
Knox, of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, have issued a call for the spring meeting of 
that organization, naming the Pontchartrain Hotel, 
Detroit, Mich., and Friday, April 19, as the place and 
time of the convention, which will be called to order 
at 10 a. m. Special subjects to be considered include 
the following: Present market conditions—hardwoods 
and hemlock; outlook for hemlock bark; proposed 
changes in inspection and grading rules for hardwood 
lumber; forest fire protective measures; reports of 
various committees. 

The call states that no stock report will be presented 
at the meeting, but that information will be given 
regarding the present cut in comparison with the esti- 
mate for January 1, this year. While the general 
subjects to be considered are of unusual importance, 
the attention of members is called specifically to the 
consideration of proposed changes in the rules for 
inspection and grading of hardwood lumber, which will 
be voted upon and submitted to the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association 30 days prior to its annual 
meeting, to be held in Chicago June 6 and 7 next. 
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LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS. 


Proposed Establishment of Traffic Bureau— 
Coming Election at Louisville. 





MenMPuHis, TENN., April 2.—The meeting of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club of Memphis, held at the Hotel Gayoso 
March 30, was well attended. The usual luncheon was 
served but there was comparatively little business trans- 
acted. 

The question of a traffic bureau in Memphis, to look 
after freight rate matters for the lumbermen of this 
city and section, was again taken up but no definite 
decision was reached. At the previous meeting this 
matter was left to the advisory board, composed of all 
the former presidents of the club, to the board of di- 
rectors and to the members of the river and rail com- 
mittee. These boards were not able to get together 
during the last fortnight and consequently there was no 
report to be made. It was decided at this meeting that 
there should be a conference of these several bodies 
during the current week at which some formal recom- 
mendation should be drawn up for submission to the 
club at the regular meeting April 13. 

John W. McClure, chairman of the committee which 
was appointed to gather data to be presented before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at Chicago, in the hear- 
ing of the case of the Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s Club, 
covering the subject of estimated weights on hardwood 
lumber, said that he had received a number of replies 
from lumber firms here, bearing on that subject, 
but that the reports had not been as numerous as 
he and the other members of the committee would like 
to see. He therefore urged that they take up this 
subject at once and give as full reports as possible. The 
members of the Lumbermen’s Club believe that estimated 
weights are frequently more reliable than the alleged 
clear track scale weights of the railroad companies and 
they are very anxious to see the Interstate Commerce 
Commission accept estimated weights at least under cer- 
tain cireumstances. They have not given up the hope 
of having the hearing of the commission here on this 
subject and it is certain that further efforts to that 
end will be made. 

The following resolutions, presented by the committee 
on that subject, were adopted by the club: 


Whereas. God in his infinite wisdom has seen fit to lay the 


hand of Death upon Mrs. James EE. Stark, beloved wife of 
James E. Stark, former president of the Lumbermen’s (Club, 
and thus thrown a dark shadow across his life, therefore, 
be it 


Resolved, That we, the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis. 
hereby extend to him our heartfelt sympathy and condolences 
in the bereavement which has fallen upon him and upon the 
members of his family; and be it further 

Resolved, That a ccpy 
the minutes of the 


of these resolutions be 
club and 


spread upon 
also that a copy be forwarded 


to him as expressive of our feeling for him in this severe 
affliction. 
GEORGE W. FOOSHE, Chairman. 
W. P. BARKSDALE. 
J. We. WYATT, 
A, G. FRITCHEY. 
F. C. ZUPKE. 





CINCINNATI CLUB’S MONTHLY MEETING AND 
DINNER. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 3.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing and dinner of the Lumbermen’s Club was held at the 
Business Men’s Club last Monday night. As usual the 
entertainment committee had ordered a fine dinner and 
after the 63 members who attended disposed of the eight 
courses, President Richey rapped for order and Secretary 
Bolser read the minutes of the previous meeting and also 
several communications from out-of-town lumbermen and 
associations, which were disposed of in order. Cliff Ault, 
who has retired from the lumber business, was present 
attending what he thought would be his last attendance 
as a member of the club on account of his firm having 
dissolved, but the members present could not see it that 
way and upon motion of George Morgan, he was elected 
an honorary member of the club. The club also passed a 
resolution of sympathy for Wash Reese, who has been 
confined to his home for several weeks, suffering from a 
partial stroke of paralysis; his friends are glad to learn 
that he is improving. 

Three new firms were elected to membership, the Cum- 
berland Valley Lumber Co., the Crescent Lumber Co., and 
the Thompson Hardwood Lumber Co. 

At the last meeting the chair appointed a nominating 
committee composed of Cliff S. Walker, chairman; John 
Byrns and Dwight Hinckley, and another committee was 
appointed from the floor composed of Ralph McCracken, 
ehairman, J. C. Rash and H. J. Pfeister, to select 
candidates for the various club offices to be elected at the 
annual meeting in May. When the reports of these com- 
mittees were read it was found that the regular commit- 
tee’s nominations had been indorsed by the committee 
named from the floor and therefore there will be no 
contest at the election. It was stated by the 10 gentlemen 
engaged in this work that they considered it best to select 
suitable officers rather than elect them. ‘The ticket named 
by the regular committee and indorsed by the inde- 
pendent committee is as follows: President, Charles F. 
Shiels, of Charles F. Shiels & Co.; first vice president, 
J.S. Zoller, of the Talbert-Zoller Lumber Co.; second vice 
president, H. L. Mickle, of the H. L. Mickle Lumber Co. ; 
secretary, J. A. Bolser, of the Blackburn & Bolser 
Lumber Co.; treasurer, R. L. Gilbert, of the J. W. 
Darling Lumber Co. All of these gentlemen will be new 
officers with the exception of Joe Bolser, who will serve 
the third consecutive term as seerctary. he meeting was 
an unusually lively one and most of the prominent mem- 
bers present were heard from. ‘The new assistant secre- 
tary, H. G. Hoover, of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States, was present with Sec- 





eretary Lewis Doster and President DeLaney of that asso- 
ciation and was introduced to the membership by Pres- 
ident Richey. Mr. Hoover responded briefly. 





LOUISVILLE HARDWOOD CLUB NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 3.—The Louisville Hardwood 
Club is considering putting a baseball team in the field. 
A committee is to be appointed by President Mart Brown 
for the purpose of considering the matter. There is said 
to be plenty of good material, and the local organization 
feels that it can produce a club which will be able to 
hold its own. 

The Hardwood Club has inaugurated a series of talks 
on subjects related to lumber by its own members. 
These have been provided instead of addresses on gen- 
eral business subjects, which were a feature of the meet- 
ings last fall. ‘The discussion of practical work, which 
has been carried on informally in the club heretofore, 
will be made more effective by having thorough prepara- 
tion on various topics, and it is believed that the plan 
Will prove popular. 


FORESTRY CONFERENCE, 


NASHVILLE, TENN., April 2 2.—The Board of Trade and 
the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club have appointed com- 
mittees to look after the comfort of the men who will 
be here next week to attend the forestry conference held 
in connection with the Southern Commercial Congress. 
The joint committee consists of J. H. Baird, chairman; 
A. B. Ransom, C. M. Morford, Olin White, T. B. John- 
son, T. A. Washington, J. H. Acklen, Hamilton Love and 
M. F. Greene. All lumbermen and foresters attending 
the congress are asked to report at once on arrival to 
registration headquarters, which will be established in 
the rotunda of the Hermitage Hotel, and there inquire 
for members of the above committee. 

A dinner will be given Tuesday evening by the Nash 
ville Lumbermen’s Club in the main dining hall of the 
Nashville Commercial Club, complimentary to Chief For 
ester Graves and President Gifford Pinchot of the Na 
tional Conservation Association. 

A large number of men prominently ecnnected witli 
forestry work in the various states and many delegates 
appointed by the principal lumber organizations have sig 
nified their intention of being present. 


COMING TEXAS ANNUAL. 


Fort Worth Making Elaborate Preparations 
for the Big Event—Committees Named. 














Fort Wort, TEx., April 1—Elaborate preparations 
are being made by the citizens of Fort W bie for the 
reception and entertainment of the del egates and other 
visitors to the annual convention of the Texas Lumber 
men’s Association which is to be held here April 9-11. 
Assurances have been received that the attendance will 
be unusually large and preparations for taking care of 
the visitors are proceeding with a view of making ample 
provision for all who come. A splendid program of 
entertainment is being arranged and the social feature 
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of the occasion will be unusually attractive. The loca! 
committees selected to prepare for the visitors dre: 


Executive—B. W. Owens, chairman; William Burtun, J. H 
Armstrong, F. T. Reynolds, Walter Sloan, John Darnell, J. T. 
Taylor, Sidney Smith, J. E. Quarles, H. A. Hurt, R. E 
Kelsay, T. T. Barker, I. A. Dye, R. M. Bucy, B. B. Bates, 
S. J. Fuller, L. C. Curd, Ray Wilson, D. E. Chipps, W. H. 


ACD 


Wilson, J. L. Johnson and D,. L. Irwin. 

Finance—H. A. Burt, chairman; F. H. Ormsby, J. H. Arm- 
strong and John L. Johnston. 

Entertainment—F,. T. Reynolds, chairman; Sidney Smith. 


‘W. H. Wilson, J. 1. 


Johnson, J. H. 
B. B. Bates, L. C. 


Armstrong, J. E. Quarles, 
Curd, F. H. Ormsby, Ray Wilson, W. H 
Amis, W. H. Barrett, D. E. Chipps, Arthur Defebaugh, D 
Dolseley, Karl Ekdahl, D. H. Connor, Albert Pearsall and 
Ed. Bower. 
Women’s 
J. We 
Wi Be 
Be OW: 
R. M. 
Connor, J. L 


; Reception—Mesdames H. 
Armstrong, D. E. 
Wilson, J. E. 


A. Burt, 
Chipps, B. B. 
Quarles, F, H. 
Owens, T. T. Barber, R. E. 
Bucy, C. H. Hinkle, E. V. 


Willard Burton 
Bates, F. T. Reynolds, 
Ormsby, W. H. Amis 
Kelsay, J. T. Taylor, 
Staude, J. T. Farmer, D. H 
Johnson, W. B. Sloan, Mitchell Portwood. 
T. Evans, Frank Waddell, John Evans, S. Christian, FE. 
Toogood, L. Rogan, H. Ingalls, R. L. Pope, Robert Crosier, 
H. A. Strube, Roy Toombs, J. W. McAllister, Fred Buckley, 
Harry Leeper, Harry Buckley, Albert Pearsall, A. Defebaugh 
L. C. Malone and D. L. Irwin. ‘ 


Big Attendance Expected. 

There will be an exodus of lumbermen from Houston 
and other southeast Texas points the latter part of this 
week, all bound for the north Texas city, Fort Worth, 
for the annual assembling of the Lumbermen’s Assoeia- 
tion of Texas. Special facilities for the lumbermen 
going out of Houston are being arranged by some of the 
roads and it is expected that a big delegation will go 
from this point—loeal lumbermen and those assembling 
here from surrounding territory. It is understood that 
Beaumont will send a strong delegation of live wires 
to Fort Worth with the avowed intention of securing the 
convention for 1915. Beaumont has come into consider 
able prominence as a convention city and promises the 
lumbermen a big time at the next annual gathering if it 
secures the convention. 


POSITION WELL FILLED. 


Protection of Timber Holdings of Lower 
Michigan Rests in Safe Hands. 





tharles ¥’. Hickok, of Grand Marais, 
warden of the Forest Fire Protective Department of the 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, with 
headquarters at Gaylord, Mich., was appointed to fill this 
responsible position while engaged with the Northern 
Forest Protective Association as deputy fire warden. 

Mr. Hickok is a man of considerable experience. For 
the last 17 years he has been a woods cruiser, roaming 
the forests of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, Minne- 
sota and Canada, and getting near to nature in her 
various aspects. With a pack on his back in summer and 
snowshoes on his feet in winter he continually tramped 
the woods viewing the lands of his empleyers. Possess- 
ing a deep appreciation of the things of the woods, he 
has observed them at his every opportunity, and has 
thereby acquired a valuable fund of knowledge, which 
is perhaps his biggest asset in taking up the duties now 
devolving upon him. 

More than this, Mr. Hickok is a very practical man. 
A review of his plans for the prevention of forest fires 
will convince one that they are not theories, but are 
practical and sensible, and in spite of the many complex 
phases of the forest fire protective work will reap the 
desired results. 

The chief warden is intensely 
His ‘‘reflections of a fire 


Mich., chief fire 


in his work. 
epigrammatic 


interested 
warden,’’ terse, 
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GRAND MARAIS, 
Michigan Hardwood 
Association. 


MICH. ; 
Manufacturers’ 


phrases, which he has coined from time to time, relating 
to his duties, are pregnant with much meaning, and his 
different wardens will use them as ever ready by-words. 

It is confidently expected that through Mr. Hickok’s 
exceptional ability along the lines of forest protection, 
the dreaded forest fire throughout northern Michigan 
may be practically eliminated, and the educational work 
he has planned will make permanent his efforts. 

The origin of the Forest Fire Protective Department 
is based upon the absolute necessity of furnishing pro- 
tection for the timber holdings of lower Michigan. 
Since few fires are traceable to natural causes, some in 
dividual is responsible for the application of the match. 
Faith in human nature leads one to believe that few 
fires are maliciously set. The only logical solution of the 
problem is that 95 per cent of all forest fires are due to 
carelessness. In nearly all walks of life people are 
reasonably careful, but observation of the past teaches 
that people, residents of and visitors to the wooded 
districts, are sadly negligent in the use of fire, and we 
may say criminally careless. One particular reason for 
this is long familiarity with forest fires has bred a con 
tempt almost unbelievable. 

The means that will be adopted by the department 
to spread a knowledge of the great danger of forest fires 
will be many, the chief one of which will be by person- 
ally meeting and discussing the situation with every resi 
dent of and visitor to the forest area. In connection 
with personally meeting the woods people, each one will 
be furnished with a complimentary copy of the State fire 
laws, and it is surprising to know that less than 2 per 
cent of the people within the fire zone ever have read 
the State forest fire laws. 

Another means of advancing the educational end of the 
department will be through posters. The chief aim of 
these will be to make them so distinct from the usual 
State fire notice that they will attract and hold attention 
of every passer-by. Favorite hunting grounds, camping 
sites, roads, trails, permanent camps, berry fields, and 
every nook and corner of the woods where people are 
attracted for any reason will be thoroughly posted, and 
at every turn people will be met squarely by signs, the 
reading of which will cause them to think. The reading 
of these posters will be designed as an appeal to all 
classes of woods dwellers and visitors of the woods, and 
their cooperation solicited. 

This edueational campaign will be augmented by suffi 
cient patrols to discover and quench fires in their in 
cipiency. Men for this service will be selected from ap 
plieants who are known for their woods ability and ex- 
perience in fighting fire. 
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WEST COAST LUMBER MANUFACTURERS MEET. 


Monthly Meeting of Unusual Importance Owing to Strike Conditions Prevailing on Grays Harbor — Committee Ap- 
pointed to Ask State Officials to Investigate Situation. 


ABERDEEN, WASH., March 29.—Notwithstanding the 
unsettled labor conditions at the lumber mills on 
Grays Harbor, and enforced closedown of most of the 
plants, more than 50 manufacturers attended the 
regular monthly meeting of the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association here today. -The meeting 
was ealled for Aberdeen previous to the demonstra- 
tions by the Industrial Workers of the World, and 
later when mest of the mills were closed it was deemed 
wise by some of the members to change the place of 
the meeting; but it was finally decided that it would 
be best to hold the meeting here, so that manufacturers 
from other parts of the Northwest could attend and 
vet first-hand information as to the labor troubles. 
Contrary to expectations no demonstrations were 
made by the strikers today, and everything was quiet 
both here and at Hoquiam. 

A number of out-of-town lumbermen arrived in 
Aberdeen last night, and spent this morn- 
ing visiting the various mills of this city, 
Cosmopolis and Hoquiam. 

At 10 o’clock this morning a meeting of 
the trustees was held in the board room 
of the commodious offices of the Pacifie 
Lumber Agency, in the Finch Block, and at 
12:30 the out-of-town lumbermen were the 
guests of the Grays Harbor lumbermen at 
luncheon, in the grill room of the Wash 
ington Hotel. The enjoyable luncheon was 
largely due to the efforts of A. F. Peterson, 
manager of the Pacific Lumber Ageney, 
and W. B. Mack, of the S. E. Slade Lumber 
Company, who acted in the capacity of 
masters of ceremony. 

At 2 p. m. in Knights of Pythias Hall, 
President Everett G. Griggs -alled the 
meeting to order, and the reading of the 
minutes was promptly dispensed with. 
Secretary Babcock then read a number of 
communications, the first being a_ letter 
from Congressman -S. Warburton, second 
district of Washington, relative to the ap 
propriation for the protection of national 
forests of only $200,000 as against $1,000, 
000 last vear. Congressman Warburton 
stated in his letter that the amount used 


each year in the past has been only about N. J. BLAGEN, OF HOQUIAM, WASH. ; 
Member 


$50,000, and that the appropriation com 
mittee was thus allowing four times the 
usual amount, and that if more money 
were necessary it could be had from an 
emergeney fund. This letter was in an 
swer to a number of telegrams sent by 
western lumber and timbermen criticising 
the action of the committee of appropri 
ations in lowering the amount for forest 
fire protection. 

The secretary reported the application 
for membership of the C. A. Smith Lumber 
Co., Marshfield, Ore. 

Manager W. C. Miles then made his 
monthly report, taking up the matter of 
minimum weights, sizes of molding, and a 
report on siding. 

The secretary then read two telegrams, 
one from Edward Hines, of Chicago, and 
one from J. H. Bloedel, concerning the 
Lorimer probe, both addressed to Major 
Everett G. Griggs. President Griggs stated 
that he had replied to both of these tele 
grams personally, and as president of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associ 
ation, and Mr. Ames moved that a telegram 
be sent by the West Coast Lumber Manu 
facturers’ Association congratulating Mr. 


ines on the outcome. ' The motion was sian 7 : : late 
vost ously carried, and the following tele. J- N. TEAL, OF ASTORIA, ORE.: A. F, PETERSON, OF ABERDEEN, 
te one 4 y Mr re feats - Appointed Delegate to the Commercial WASIHL. ; 


EDWARD Hines, Chicago, 11! 


West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association today 
unanimously passed resohition congratulating you on satis- 
factorv outcome senatorial investigation, to which I add per- 
sonal felicitations I. G. GRIGGS. 


Reports of Committees. 


Regular committee reports were then called for, 
the first being the report of the freight rate and 
claims committee, for which F. G. Donaldson reported 
in the absence of Chairman A. C. Dixon. Mr. Donald- 
son told of the progress being made on the new rate 
book, which the association intends to issue as soon 
as possible. 

Edw. Ostrander reported that considerable progress 
had been made by the claim department, and stated 
that so far, results have been satisfactory, although 
he urged that further support be given this line of 
association work. President Griggs also urged that 
the members make use of this department, as he is 
satisfied that by turning their claims over to it they 
can save money. 

E. G. Ames made a short report for the cargo com 
mittee, and ©. O. Sutherland reported for the statis 
tical committee, in the absence of W. H. Boner, its 
chairman Mr. Sutherland stated that at a recent 
meeting in Centralia it was deemed a good plan to 
formulate a standard list, but that nothing definite 
has as yet been done. 














The secretary then read a letter from J. N. Teal, 
the association’s attorney, concerning his impressions 
ot free tolls through the Panama Canal. 

After reading the letter President Griggs paid a 
tribute to Mr. Teal’s ability as a lawyer, and stated 
that he was doing great good for the association in 
his work at Washington, D. C., where it is almost 
necessary that the association be personally repre- 
sented. 

G. B. McLeod, Hammond Lumber Company, Astoria, 
Ore., brought up the matter of the movement by the 
railroads to have domestic shipping controlled by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. He said that this 
is a matter which should be controlled by supply and 
demand, and that if the railroads have their way it 
will be disastrous for shippers. His motion to the 
effect that the association make every effort to down 
this movement and that Mr. Teal be advised of this 


THORPE BABCOCK, OF 
ot the Strike Committee. 


Congress. 


action on the part of the association and urged to 
work for free shipping, was unanimously carried. 

S. L. Johnson, of the Grays Harbor Commercial Co., 
Cosmopolis, then asked what replies have been received 
from represeutatives in Congress to letters of western 
lumbermen urging free tolls for American vessels 
through the Panama Canal. When informed that there 
had been few answers, Mr. Johnson urged that the 
members keep up the fight, and do everything to aid 
Mr. Teal in his efforts in this direction. O. M. Clark 
made a motion that a resolution of the association 
embodying its ideas on this canal toll question be 
wired to the various representatives in Congress. The 
motion was eczrried, and the secretary instructed to 
attend to the matter. 


The Strike Situation. 


There being no further committee reports or new 
business, the president called upon the various mem- 
bers of the association from Grays and Willapa Har- 
bors to give their views on the present strike situation 
at their mills. From an extended discussion in which 
nearly every one present participated, the following 
resume will give a fair idea of conditions as they are 
at present. 

All of the mills on Grays Harbor, excepting the 
Grays Harbor Commercial Co., Cosmopolis; Eureka 





SEATTLE, 
Seeretary of the Association. 





Manager of the Pacific Lumber Agency. 


Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co., Hoquiam, and the Grays 
Harbor Lumber Co., Hoquiam, are closed. At the 
beginning of the trouble with the Industrial Workers 
of the World many of the mills closed voluntarily, and 
several closed only after an effort had been made to 
run and it was found impossible. Until very recently 
no demands had been made by the strikers, it seem- 
ing to have been merely a movement for recognition 
of the union. It was learned this morning that the 
strikers want a $2.50 minimum wage, 8-hour day, and 
recognition of the I. W. W. by allowing that organiza- 
tion to appoint a committee of five men at each mill 
to govern the discharging of any men at that mill; 
ach manufacturer to hold out 50 cents a month from 
each man’s salary and turn it over to the I. W. W. 
It is hardly likely that any of these terms will be 
entered into by the manufacturers. 

The general sentiment seemed to be for a_ close- 
down of all the mills on the harbor until 
the trouble blows over, although some were 
in favor of starting at any hazard and 
fighting it out. The Eureka Cedar Lumber 
& Shingle Co. and the Grays Harbor Lum- 
ber Co. probably will be foreed to close 
their miJls within a couple of days at the 
most. Opinion was divided as to the prob- 
able extent of the trouble, and this can not 
be decided until definite decision is reached 
as to how to combat it. The Hoquiam 
authorities have signified that they are help- 
less to protect the men who wish to work 
or even the property, and while the Aber 
deen. authorities claim to have the matter 
in hand, the millmen are not convinced that 
this is true. 

From Willapa Harbor members of the 
Association it was learned that the mills 
were only closed one day, as the authorities 
took the matter in hand, appointed 500 
deputy sheriffs, arrested leaders of the 
strike movement, and put a quick stop to 
the proceedings of the strikers; and it is 
believed there will be no further trouble at 
that point. 


Strike May Spread. 

From inside information it was learned 
that the movement of the I. W. W. is well 
organized and that plans have been laid to 
shut down the mills all over. the North 
Coast territory. Tacoma is expected to be 
the next place where it will begin its opera- 
tions. Tacoma lumbermen present today, 
however, feel that forewarned is forearmed, 
and state that they will be ready to meet 
any move that may be made there. 

The question came up as to whether it 
would be advisable to call on the governor 
for aid and protection, and the millmen 
were divided in sentiment on this. A 
motion was made and carried that the pres 
ident appoint a committee of five to act 
with him, and that they communicate with 
Governor Hay, and ask him to investigate 
the strike situation on Grays Harbor and to 
take such measures as are necessary to in- 
sure the protection of the men who desire 
to remain at work in the lumber mills. The 
majority of the mill employees are loyal and 
are anxious to work, and if given protection 
will do so. 

President Griggs appointed W. B. Mack, 
S. E. Slade Lumber Co., Aberdeen; A. W. 
Middleton, Anderson & Middleton Mill Co., 
Aberdeen; N. J. Blagen, Grays Harbor Lum- 
ber Co., Hoquiam; Neil Cooney, Grays Harbor 
Commercial Co., Cosmopolis, and C. M. Weath- 
erwax, Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Co., Aber- 
deen, on the committee, and it is understood 
that prompt action will be taken. 

This ended the strike discussion. 

At a motion of E. G: Ames, C. O. Sutherland, ©. C. 
Bronson, and E, G. Ames, were appointed a committee 
to frame up a resolution, lamenting the death of 
George B. Barclay, president of the Northwest Lumber 
Co., Seattle, in California recently. 

It was then voted to appoint J. N. Teal the represen- 
tative of the association at the Commercial Congress 
to be held in Washington, D. C., April 22. The meet- 
ing adjourned in time for the visiting lumbermen to 
get the 5 p. m. train for Puget Sound and Columbia 
River points. 

Attendance. 
Neil Cooney, Cosmopolis; Grays Harbor Commercial Co. 
A. L. Paine, Hoquiam: National Lumber & Box Co. 
(, H. Jones, Hoquiam; North Western Lumber Co. 
Alex Polson, Hoquiam: Polson Logging Co. 
O. M. Kellogg, Hoquiam; E. K. Wood Lumber Co. 
William Donovan, Aberdeen; Donovan Lumber Co. 
A. W. Middleton, Aberdeen; Anderson & Middleton Lbr. Co. 
A. L. Davenport, Aberdeen; Aberdeen Retail Lumber Co. 
E. K. Bishop, Montesano; E. K. Bishop Mill Co. 
B. F. Burgess, Aberdeen; cargo inspector. 
John Wilson, Aberdeen; Wilson Bros. & Co. 
Warren Egerer, Aberdeen; Coats-Fordney Logging Co. 
Mr. Hartung, Hoquiam; Hoquiam Sash & Door Co. 
Thomas Hutchinson, Hoquiam; North Western Lumber Co. 
Walter Elliott, Hoquiam; North Western Lumber Co. 
W. F. Downs, Malone; Vance Lumber Co. 
J. A. Vance, Malone; Vance Lumber Co. 
J. E. Robinson, Portland, Ore.; Stanley Smith Lumber Co. 
F. J. Shields, Tacoma; Northwest Lumber Agency. 
C., M. Weatherwax, Aberdeen; Western Lumber Co. 
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KE. G. Griggs, Tacoma; Wash., St. Paul & Tacoma Lbr. Co. 
Thorpe Babcock, secretary, Centralia. : 

W. C. Miles, manager, Centralia. 

George McLeod, Astoria, Ore.; Hammond Lumber Co. 

«. E,. Hill, Tacoma; Tacoma Mill Co. 

s. L. Johnson, Cosmopolis; Grays Harbor Commercial Co. 

T. J. Handforth, Tacoma; Lindstrom-Handforth Lumber Co. 
E. R. Hogg, Seattle; Atlas Lumber & Shingle Co. 

E. G. Ames, Seattle; Puget Mill Co. 

Walter Sutton, San Francisco; Grays Harbor Commercial Co. 
Cc. O. Sutherland, Kent; Covington Lumber Co. 

Ss. C. Mumby, Bordeaux; Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co. 

R. W. Vinnedge, North Bend; North Bend Lumber Co. 
John Dempsey, Tacoma; Dempsey Lumber Co. 





kK. J. WOOD, BELLINGHAM, WASH. ; 
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George R. Cartier, South Bend; South Bend Mills & Tim- 
ber Co. 

H. G. Foster, Tacoma; St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber (o. 

A. F. Peterson, Aberdeen; Pacific Lumber Agency. 

E. W. Demarest, Tacoma; Tacoma & Eastern Lumber Co 

J. G. Dickson, Tacoma; Tacoma & Eastern Lumber Co. 

R. H. Alexander, Seattle; Pacific Lumber Insp. Bureau. 

Ed Ostrander, Portland, Ore.; freight claim department. 

W. B. Mack, Aberdeen; S. E. Slade Lumber Co. 

N. J. Blagen, Hoquiam; Grays Harbor Lumber Co. 

F. G. Donaldson, Portland; traffic department. 

F. J. Wood, Bellingham; E. K. Wood Lumber Co. 

J. H. Prentice, Bellingham; Larson Lumber Co 

O. M. Clark, Linnton, Ore; Clark & Wilson. 

Ed Shields, Tacoma; Pacific States Lumber Co. 

A. J. West, Aberdeen; A. J. West Lumber Co. 

E. H. Schafer, Seattle; Pioneer Lumber & Shingle Co. 

A. L. Matheson, Aberdeen; Eureka Cedar Lbr. & Shingle Co. 

Cc. W. Johnson, Seattle; Pioneer Lumber & Shingle Co. 





ADVICES FROM LIVERPOOL. 
[Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND, March 30.—It became apparent dur- 
ing the middle of February that a great disturbance was to 
occur in the labor market, this caused by the threatening 
attitude of the coal miners, which culminated in a general 
strike at the pits throughout the country. This made its 
influence felt in every branch of industry and naturally the 
lumber trade has suffered. This was very unfortunate so 
far as the lumber business is concerned because there was 
every indication of a return to an improved condition in the 
demand for nearly every description of lumber. As this is 
being written the railroad companies have withdrawn many 
trains in the passenger traffic and much of the heavier goods, 
such as ironwork and log lumber, are hung up while they 
devote their attention to perishable freight. The quays 
again are beginning to be congested with the lumber. It 
may be two or three weeks before affairs are straightened 


out. 
Pitch Pine. 


It is almost without record that there should be no import 
of hewn logs and that the supply of sawn logs should be only 
1,000 cubic feet. In the early part of March a fair demand 
for sawn logs was noted and the light stocks on hand were 
further depleted. Stocks on this river at the end of last 
month aggregated only 67,000 cubic feet of hewn, 238,000 
cubic feet of sawn and 190,000 cubic feet of lumber. A 
sizable order from The Musey Docks & Harbor Board will 
make further inroads into the small stock of sawn logs. 
Some contracts for future delivery of sawn logs have been 
made but not to any large extent as the usual importers 
can not face the high prices demanded by shippers in com- 
bination with the increase in ocean freights. onsignments 
of pitch pine lumber find a ready market at the old prices, 
say 20 to 80 cents a cubic foot, according to quality and 
specification. eink 

ak. 


There has not been any importation of logs but oak lumber 
specially cut for railroad wagon construction came in freely 
and found a good market at improved prices and these in all 
probability would have shown a further upward tendency 
had it not been for the unfortunate strike. The total stock 
of oak planks on hand is 220,000 cubic feet, compared with 
285,000 cubic feet at the end of March, 1911. 


Walnut and Other Hardwoods. 

There is a steady demand for walnut logs of prime quality 
and good sizes and parcels of such are realizing about $1.50 
and better a cubic foot. Demand for walnut lumber is for 
prime quality only and for this satisfactory prices are ob- 
tainable. Inferior stuff is almost unsalable at any price and 
would only lead to disappointment. 

Poplar logs of good sizes and straight grained would do 
well as there is a good demand for such at about 70 cents a 
cubie foot landed here; prime lumber also would do well. In 
gum (poplar) there is little doing as the usual buyers are not 
inclined to pay the increased prices required by shippers. 
Of course the Canadian season is at an end and the fenieces 
done is entirely of a retail character and what was doing 
has been entirely stopped by the strike, as country buyers are 
uncertain as to when they can get their lumber delivered. 

Mahogany. 

The public sales of March were well attended by all classes 
of buyers, representatives of American concerns doing most 
of the buying. The catalogs were actually cleared out, 1,682.- 
157 feet being sold under the hammer during the two days’ 
proceedings. 


ANTIGO CONCERN BUYS WAUSAU PLANT. 


Recently the statement was made that the B. Heine- 
mann Lumber Co., of Antigo and Wausau, Wis., had 
leased the sawmill plant of the Alexander Stewart Lum- 
ber Co., at Wausau. As a matter of fact, the company 
has bought the Alexander Stewart mill, and will begin 
operating it about April 15, running on day and night 
shift. 








PACIFIC NORTHWEST LOGGERS IN JOINT MEETING. 


PORTLAND, ORE., April 1.—Loggers representing Grays 
Harbor, Puget Sound and Columbia River districts met 
in this city Saturday and discussed the formation of a 
joint organization. The meeting was held in the assem- 
bly room of the Portland Commercial Club, and H. C. 
Clair, president of the Columbia River Loggers’ Asso- 
ciation, acted as chairman. About 30 members were 
present. 

The morning session opened at 10 o’clock and was 
adjourned upon the appointment of a committee on 
statistics, scaling and grading and another on order of 
business. The members of the former were J. E. Gowen, 
KE. P. Blake, J. S. O’Gorman, J. A. Byerly, J. D. Crary 
and A. J. Morley. On the latter committee were ap- 
pointed E. 8. Collins, E. G. English and J. D. Crary. 
These committees made their reports at the afternoon 
session, which began at 2 o’clock. 

It was reported that the number of logs available for 
immediate use is smaller than for some time and that 
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the demand is uniformly good, excepting temporarily on 
Grays Harbor, owing to the closing of some of the mills 
on account of the strike of the mill laborers there. The 
outlook for business was reported brighter than for some 
time. 

At the afternoon session a committee of nine, with 
Chairman Clair as ex-officio member, was appointed to 
meet at Seattle at 10 o’clock April 13, to devise ways 
and means for permanent organization. Each district 
will be represented by three members, as follows: 
Columbia River district, J. S. O’Gorman, George A. 


Johnson, E. 8S. -Collins; Grays Harbor district, A. J. 
Morley, B. F. Johnson and J. D. Crary; Puget Sound, 
Mark Reed, E. G. English and J. E. Gowan. 

At 6:30 the loggers assembled at the club as guests 
of the Columbia River Loggers’ Association at a ban- 
quet. President Clair acted as toastmaster and called 
on most of those present to speak a few words on topics 
related to the industry. All expressed their belief that 
conditions will be better this summer than during the 
last two years, when the loggers have been in business 
to very little profit to themselves. 


’ Those Present. 
Miles J. 


Doyle, Portland, Wisconsin Log & Timber Co 
George E. Johnson, Portland, W. W. Johnson Lbr. Co. 
J. A. Byerly, Castle Rock, Neb., Silver Lake Ry. & Lbr. Co 


A. W. Clark, Wauna, Columbia Valley Lbr. Co 
James G. Eddy, Florence Logging Co. 

A. B. Wastell, Portland, Columbia River Co. 
A. J. 
i. B. 


y Morley, Aberdeen, Saginaw Timber Co. 

H. Steel, Vancouver, North Fork Logging Co 

EK. P. Blake, of Seattle, Wash. 

D. E. Sommer, Port Blakely, Port Blakely Mill Co 
Edward W. Morley, Saginaw, Mich. 

H. C. Clair, Portland, Clarke County Timber Co 

J. R. Harvey, North Fork Logging Co., Harvey Mill Co 
i. G. English, Mt. Vernon, Wash., Tyll Logging Co 


W. J. Chisholm. 

D. E. Stewart, Columbia River Log Scaling and Grading 
Bureau. 

W. E. McCord, Wisconsin Logging & Timber Co. 

«. O. Hill, Oak Point Piling & Lumber Co. 

lL. C. Tobias, Oregon Timber & Lbr. Co. 


James Manary, Oregon Timber & Lumber Co. 

Jay D. Crary, Aberdeen, Wash., Big Creek Timber Co 
J. S. O'Gorman, Portland, 

A. Olson, Deep River Log Co. 
F. B. George, Deep River Log Co. 

J. L. Wallin, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Alexander Polson, Hoquiam, Polson Logging Co 





E. P. BLAKE, OF SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
Appointed to Committee on Statistics. 





PULP POSSIBILITIES IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


That there is every financial inducement for the estab- 
lishment of a local paper-making industry is shown by 
the results of an investigation now being made by the 
Bureau of Forestry into the available supply of bamboo 
in the Philippines. A party recently returned from the 
Province of Bataan, where two continguous areas of 
thin-walled bamboo or Cafia bojo were located. The first 
tract contains an area of approximately 1,200 hectares, 
of which at least 800 hectares are in dense bamboo; 
the second area contains about 650 hectares, of which 
rather more than 40 per cent is covered with the cane. 
These two areas alone would be sufficient to supply con- 
tinuously sufficient raw material for a mill with a daily 
capacity of 20 tons of pulp. One third of the area can 
be cut over each year and at the end of three years the 
first area would be in a condition to yield a second crop, 
such is the rapidity with which bamboo reproduces itself. 
In discussing this subject in the Philippine Journal of 
Science Dr. George F. Richmond writes in part as fol- 
lows: 

Even at 10 pesos ($5 United States currency) a thousand 
stems, which is the average market price in Orani (Bataan), 
the cost of sufficient bamboo to make a ton of pulp is at the 
very attractive figure of 2.5 pesos ($1.25) as compared 
with 30 pesos ($15) as the present cost of two cords of 
pulpwood, the amount required to make a ton of wood 
pulp. = 

It is believed that $200,000 (United States currency) is 
sufficient to build, equip and operate a soda pulp mill of 
20 tons capacity daily. Such a plant built in a modern 
manner and efficiently operated will produce unbleached air- 
dry bamboo fiber at a maximum cost of $21 a short ton, 
f. o. b. Manila. If the excellent quality of bamboo soda 
pulp, prepared under favorable conditions, is considered, a 
profitable export trade with Japan, Europe, Australia and 
the Pacific coast, in direct competition with chemical wood 
pulp at present quotations, appears a not unreasonable ex- 
pectation. 

One consideration it seems to me is of especial impor- 
tance, and that is the reasonable possibility of obtaining 
the raw material in such quantity and at such a figure as 
to allow of manufacture at a profit even under conditions 
of maximum cost. 


Of More Than Local Importance. 


The great increase in the demand for paper of all 
kinds during the last half century, together with the 
decreasing supply of raw materials now used for pulp, 
make this question of far more than local importance; 
but the advantage to the Philippines of establishing 
such an industry has induced the Bureau of Forestry 
to take up the matter actively and possible investors can 
be assured of obtaining excellent millsites which are not 


. 


only conveniently situated with regard to the raw mate- 
rial but also for shipping facilities to Manila or to the 
outside world. The Bureau of Forestry will grant to 
such investors a 20-year exclusive license over 4,000 
hectares, or even more if it can be properly developed. 
Such an area will include not only sufficient bamboo to 
provide for the continuous operation of a pulp mili of 
moderate capacity, but in addition there would be land 
enough to permit bamboo to be replanted, which, as it 
reproduces itself very rapidly, could be accomplished 
with little expenditure of time and money. Further 
inquiries on this subject are cordially invited by the 
director of forestry, who will cooperate actively with 
any prospective investor in establishing and making a 
success of his enterprise. 


OPENING OF THE LUMBERMEN’S 
CLUB OF CHICAGO. 


(See Front Page.) 


One thing that has impressed out-of-town lumber 
men during the last year or two is the spirit shown by 
Chicago lumbermen in working in closer relationship 
with each other and for each other. With the view 
of further knitting the threads of good fellowship into 
a fabric that will stand the strain of all time the 
lumbermen have organized a club which has been long 
needed in Chicago. They are to be congratulated upon 
a step looking to a union of forces whose inevitable 
tendency is for better social feeling among the differ 
ent branches of the lumber industry. 

The gentlemen whose presentments are found on the 
front page of this week’s paper were elected to fill 
the officials chairs for the ensuing year. They, to 
gether with the board of managers and the committees 
appointed to perfect arrangements, have done their 
work well, with the result that the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Chicago will have its official opening in the new 
club rooms on the top floor of the Great Northern 
Hotel Saturday evening, April 6. 

Probably never before has a club opened under such 
favorable conditions. The club will start in without 
debts, a thing believed to be unprecedented the first 
year in club histories. It has a membership of over 
300 residents and nearly 200 nonresidents. The 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN prophesies that the club will do 
all it started out to do and will fill a long-felt want. 
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FORESTRY NOTES. 


State Forester Issues Report Covering Blight 
Conditions in Massachusetts. 


Results of the conference on the chestnut tree bark 
disease held at Harrisburg, Pa., Feb. 20, at the call 
of Governor John K. Tener of Pennsylvania, and at- 
tended by 200 delegates, representing most of the states 
where the disease is known to exist, and also Depart- 
ment of Agriculture experts, is prompting individual 
states to give added attention to the blight. In this 
connection a report has just been issued by State For- 
ester F. W. Rane of Massachusetts dealing with the 
blight conditions in the Bay State. This tells where 
the bark disease is found, how to detect it, methods of 
control, and how to utilize trees before they die. The 
pamphlet quotes liberally from Farmers’ Bulletin 467 of 
the Federal Department of Agriculture. 

The pamphlet, which is intended for distribution 
among schools, farmers’ clubs, granges, and individuals 
throughout Massachusetts, contains illustrations de- 
picting stages of the diseases and a map showing dis- 
tribution of the blight. ‘Treating of the possibility of 
checking the disease in Massachusetts, the report in 
part reads: 

It is admitted that after the disease has once become well 
established in a_locality there is no practical method of 
eradicating it. To prevent the further spread of the blight, 
a “dead line’ must be drawn near the main front of the 
advance of the disease. Behind this the chestnut must be 
abandoned. Outside of it, all cases» of the disease must be 
located and the diseased trees destroyed. The survey of 
the State which has been made shows that, were such a line 
to be drawn, not less than two-thirds of the total chestnut 
stand of the State, probably much more, must be left behind. 
To eradicate the disease outside the line would necessitate 
a tree-by-tree inspection of every patch of timber containing 
chestnut throughout the rest of Massachusetts, since the 
blight has been found at or near the eastern limit of the 
species’ across the entire width of the State. The expense 
of such an examination would be enormous, to say nothing 
of the cost of removing the diseased trees when located, and 
of the subsequent reexaminations necessary to locate new 
infections and to make sure that none have been overlookea 
in the first instance. 

Chestnut Will Disappear. 

The state forester says he is reluctantly compelled to 
predict the probability of the practical extermination 
of the chestnut in Massachusetts within a comparatively 
short term of years, due to the great extent of the 
blight and the enormous expenditure of labor and money 
that would be required to stay the disease. Forester 
Rane believes that a state-wide attempt to check the 
blight is not advisable. 

The report says that since the bulk of the chestnut 
in Massachusetts is doomed to infection within a few 
years it is evident that sound chestnut timber soon 
will be exceedingly scarce in the State, and that the 
price will show a gradual advance. 

State Forester Rane summarizes the chestnut disease 
within his State as follows: 

The chestnut disease is now almost universally distributed 
throughout the State. In the western half, infection is quite 
general; in the eastern half, the centers of infection are 
mostly small. 

The area of severe infection is already so great, and the 
proportion of chestnut there would be any hope of saving 
is so small, that the Commonwealth would not be justified 
in making any attempt to stop the disease. 4 

Chestnut forms approximately one-sixth of the timber of 
Massachusetts. Practically all of this is almost certain to 
die within comparatively few years unless some unforeseen 
conditions come to the rescue. 

Timber attacked by the disease soon becomes unmerchant- 
able. Timber cut before it is infested may be seasoned and 
kept for many years 

It is to be noted that Forester Rane’s view as to 
the feasibility of fighting the blight differs from those 
of some of the experts who were present at the Harr. 
burg conference. Several experts maintained that meth 
ods of eradication though expensive were possible, and 
such work was worth the expenditure of a sum necessary 
to accomplish the task. 





ENGLAND TO FOLLOW AMERICAN METHODS OF 
FOREST PRODUCTS INVESTIGATIONS. 


Detailed Report of Cambridge Professor of Forestry on 
Conditions in America—Proposed Work in the 
University of Cambridge in England. 


In the London Times of recent date is given in detaii a 
report on American methods in forest products investi- 
gations by E. B. Burdon, M. A., professor of forestry 
at Cambridge, who recently was sent to America to inves 
tigate the work carried on in the United States. In 
commenting on the American research work, the Times 
quotes from Mr. Burdon’s report as follows: 


The most important research work on timber in America 
is that which is being carried on by the Products Branch 
of the United States LForest Service. The object of -the 
branch is to develop more economical methods of utilizing 
timber and other forest products, in order to eliminate as 
far as possible the enormous waste which occurs in felling 
trees, in converting them into lumber, and in manufacture. 
The two main centers at which this work is carried on are 
Madison, Wis., at the Forest Products Laboratory, and at 
Chicago, Ill., at the Office of Wood Utilization. Problems 
requiring experimental research in a laboratory are referred 
to Madison, while the Chicago office only undertakes prob- 
lems which are capable of solution by cooperation with 
manufacturers, etc. The collection and publication of sta 
tistics, etc., are also studied at Chicago. The Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory is organized into cight technical depart- 
ments for experimental research, and a brief sketch of the 
work of the principal departments will convey some idea of 
the economic importance of this institution. 

Then is given a detailed account of the work on timber 
testing, timber physics, wood preservation and pathology, 
wood distillation and paper and pulp. In concluding, 
the Times says: 

FORESTRY AT CAMBRIDGE 

In this country the study of timber has been greatly 
neglected; and although a laboratory on the scale or line 
of, Madison may not be required, there is undoubted need 


for the establishment at one or all of the forestry schools 
of a laboratory which will study the problems of wood 
utilization, especially in reference to home-grown timbers. 
The forestry school at Cambridge has commenced work on 
these lines, and at the Royal ‘Agricultural Show, held at 
Norwich last year, it demonstrated the possibilities of home- 
srown timbers, by exhibiting a large collection of British 
woods, which was awarded the gold medal of the society. 
This work on timber has been carried on at Cambridge 
under considerable difficulties, owing to the want of funds 
and proper accommodation for research work and storage of 
specimens. Its performance was only rendered possible by 
the honorary labors of a member of the forestry committee, 
and by the courtesy of the professors of agriculture, who 
have, until recently, accommodated the forestry department 
with quarters in the School of Agriculture. Owing to the 
increase in the number of students, and to the rapid expan- 
sion of work in the Agricultural School, the forestry de- 
partment has been obliged to vacate the two research rooms 
it occupied there, and move into temporary quarters in an 
ordinary dwelling house. 

Progress under these conditions is difficult. In a short 
time, however, a new forestry building will be ap ge The 
university has given a site for this purpose near the School 
of Agriculture, and a sum of nearly £4,000 naa been raised 
by private subscriptions towards the cost of the building. 
It is estimated that at least twice this amount is required 
in order to provide complete accommodations for the work 
in view, but in the meantime provision must be made for 
the training of forestry students. It is therefore proposed 
to make a start with the building, and to put up such por- 
tion as the funds will admit, trusting that further support 
will be forthcoming when the economic value of scientific 
research in relation to timber and its ,utilization is more 
fully appreciated in this country. 


GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES. 


President Taft Vetoes Measure Introduced 
in the House. 








WasHINGTON, D. C., April 2.—President Taft has 
vetoed the bill passed by Congress, introduced by 
Representative Pray, for the sale of burnt timber on 
public lands. He based his objection to the measure 
because of opposition from Secretary of Interior 
Fisher, and told Congress he hoped that the difficulty 
which the secretary pointed out might be remedied 
because he approved the general relief sought by the 
bill. 

The President sent with the veto message a letter 
from Secretary Fisher, in which he said that he favored 
a law authorizing the sale of burnt timber on public 
lands, and that where at the time of the fire the land 
was included in a homestead entry which is subse 
quently perfected by patent the proceeds from such 
timber on the land entered should be paid over to the 
entryman after deducting all expenses to which the 
department has been put in connection with the sale 
of the timber. The bill, however, he said, goes very 
much further and involves serious difficulties of admin 
istration, which would make the secretary reluctant 
to exercise the discretionary power granted. He says 
the difficulties of administration were pointed out in 
a communication from the department to the Senate 
Public Lands Committee, but that it was not brought 
to the attention of or considered by either house. His 
principal objection to the bill was the provision in 
section 3 requiring the payment to any settler or entry- 
man under the homestead laws who has complied with 
the laws and regulations prior to the fire and who at 
the date of application for the sale has not abandoned 
his claim of an amount which shall bear the same 
proportion to the total amount received from the sale 
of timber from his claim which his residence on the 
land bears to the total residence required by law. 


Objectionable Precedent. 


The secretary says this would give to any settler or 
entryman a part of the proceeds of the timber on his 
claim without any regard to whether he ultimately 
perfected his claim and obtained patent for the land. 
He thought this would prove an objectionable prece 
dent. If the particular settlers affected by the bill 
should be given financial relief because of the mis- 
fortunes entailed by the forest fires which led to the 
demand for the legislation, he believed it would be far 
better to extend such relief directly and not upon 
the basis provided by the bill. If compliance with 
the homestead law is to be the test and if the period 
of residence is to be the measure of the relief afforded, 
the ambiguity of the bill should then be removed. He 
feared the diffic ulty of construing the language of the 
bill and of administering it may force the department 
to refrain from exercising the discretionary authority 
conferred with the result that the relief intended will 
not be realized by the settlers and that disappoint- 
ment and complaint will follow. 

When seen, Representative Pray, author of the bill, 
was disappointed over the veto of the measure as he 
had worked hard to secure its enactment. He said: 

The language objected to by the seeretary was originally 
suggested by the department. The bill affects several hun- 
dred homesteaders in Montana. Idaho, Minnesota and other 


Western States. The secretary objects to the phroseology 
in section 8. The last time I saw him I explained .ully 


the intent of Congress in using that language and I thought 
I had demonstrated that it was necessary and proper and 
that the Jaw would be workable. I was satisfied from the 
attitude of the secretary the last time I discussed the bill 
with him that he would not ask the President to veto the 
bill, but he did. The President vetoed the measure upon 
the statement of the secretary that the department could not 
act under the provisions of section 3. There are probably 
no clearer and plainer provisions in the bill, to those 
familiar with western conditions, than those in section 3. 
It simply provided that the homesteader who had resided 
one year on his claim in good faith should have one-tifth 
of the proceeds of the sale of burnt timber from his claim; 
two years, two-fifths ; and five years, the residence period re- 
quired to secure patent, the whole amount of timber. The 
President told me that he was perfectly satisfied with the 
bill and interpreted section 3 as I had but upon the in- 
sistence of his Cabinet officer he vetoed the bill. 

I have reintroduced the bill as it passed and will ask 
the Committee on Public Lands to send it to the secretary 
with the request that he draft the ions of section 3, 


the only one in controversy, and report as early as possible. 
It is impossible to say whether the measure can be repassed 
because of the lateness of the session and the pressure of 
other important matters, but the attempt will be made. 





RESOLUTION FOR REDWOOD PARK COMMISSION. 

Representative Raker has introduced in the House 
a joint resolution ‘‘for the appointment of a com- 
mission to investigate the advisability and necessity 
of obtaining redwood timberlands for the purpose of 
establishing the Redwood National Park in the Red- 
woods, Humboldt County, Cal.’’ It is recommended 
that the commission be composed of one member of 
the Senate, two members of the House, Chief of the 
Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture, 
John Muir, California’s greatest naturalist, and the 
mayor of Eureka, Cal. 





NAVY WANTS LUMBER BIDS. 
The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of the Navy 
department will open bids in Washington, D. C., on 
April 30, on the following requisitions of lumber: 


Delivery at Sched- 
Quantity. navy yard, ule. 
WV ONG MONE i aieh > 4 metic alers-ace.) swap Se hele wine ce 4,424 
Kir, common, 

Douglas .... 153,000 feet Puget Sound, Wash. 4,424 
yl ae Miscellaneous Puget Sound, Wash. 4,454 
Piles, fir, creo- 

| ee 42,375 lineal feet DPuget Sound, Wash. 4,454 


Ash, white.... 


3,000 feet 
line, Ga., Va. 


Washington, D. C. 4,457 


and N.C... 25,000 feet Washington, D. C. 4,457 
Pine, N. C., and 

clapboards 14,000 feet Washington, D. ¢ 4,457 
Pine, white... 15,000 feet Washington, ID. €. 4,457 
BPPUCe: .6.c5...<0 9,000 feet Washington, D.C. 4,457 
Walnut, black. 1,000 feet Washington, D. ¢ 4,457 
Spruce, © Wash- 

ington or 

West Coast.. 20,000 feet Portsmouth, N. I. 4,460 


Bidders interested may obtain schedules upon applica- 
tion to the Navy pay office nearest each ni wy yard. 
OPBAPPLI LI II II ISS 
NEW DOCUMENTS REGARDING PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMMISSION OF WASHINGTON STATE. 

The Public Service Commission, of the State of Wash- 
ington, has published for distribution the act of the 
Washington Legislature approved March 18, 1911, and 
in force June 8, 1911, establishing the commission and 
defining its workings. The commission has also published 
its established rules of practice and procedure. Copies 
of these documents may be obtaine@ upon request ad- 
dressed to F. M. Larned, secretary, Publie Service Com- 
mission of Washington, Olympia, Wash. 


LOGGING IN NORTHWEST. 


Big Equipment Concern Finds Active De- 
mand for Its Varied Output. 








The Willamette Iron & Steel Works, of Portland, Ore., 
extensive western manufacturer of logging donkeys = 
logging machinery, is completing the insté ulation of a 
overhead yarding system of logging known as MaeFar- 
lane’s Skyline Logging System for the Skagit Mill Co., 
of Lyman, Wash., and its try-out is being awaited with 
interest by loggers on the north Coast. Especially de- 
signed to meet the requirements of steep side-hill yarding 
it is a cable system for handling logs through the air, 
in which the main or standing line upon which the car- 
riage travels is raised or lowered in its operation. 

During the recent cessation of logging operations 
along Columbia River the Twin Falls Logging Co. 
equipped its locomotives with oil-burners and has bought 
from the Willamette Iron & Steel Works a 2,500-barrel, 
cone-bottom oil tank, mounted on an elaborately con- 
structed steel tower, which is now being installed. 

A. G. Labbe, assistant manager of the Willamette 
Iron & Steel Works, reports a very satisfactory business 
for the time of year, his company recently having sold 
three 10 by 11 Humboldt yarders to the Portland Lumber 
Co. for its new camp at Rainier, Ore., these donkeys 
being oil burners equipped with the new type of boiler; 
an 11 by 18 road engine to the St. Helens Timber Co., 
St. Helens, Ore.; a 10 by 13 road engine to the Smith 
Powers Logging Co., Marshfield, Ore.; a 10 by 14 Hum- 
boldt yarder to the Western Cooperage Co., Olney, Ore.; 
a 12 by 14 road engine to the Union Lumber Co., Fort 

3ragg, Cal.; a 10 by 11 road engine to W. R. Eubank, 
Juneau, Alaska; four yarders to the Yosemite Lumber 
Co., Mercer F'alls, Cal.;*a 12 by 14 road engine to the 
Jennings & McRae Logging Co., Marshland, Ore., and 
an 11 by 13 road engine to the Kastern & Western Lum- 
ber Co., Portland. The latter has a special 66-inch, 200- 
pound pressure boiler. The Willamette Iron & Steel 
Works has also sold to KE. G. Blackwell, Vancouver, B. 
C., its agent, a road engine and two yarders, and the 
Madera Sugar Pine Co., Madera, Cal., a 12 by 14 3-drum 
road engine, equipped with a 66-inch, 175-pound pressure 
boiler. of the oblong firebox type, as are now practically 
lof the donkeys being turned out by the Willamette 
Jion & Steel Works. This engine has a capacity of 5,600 
Tet of 1%-ineh line on the main drum and 10,000 feet 
of “<-inch line on each of the trip drums. 

The Loggers’ & Contractors’ Machinery Co., an allied 
coneern to the Willamette Ivon & Steel Works, and which 
does much of its selling, has recently added Claude 
Sersanous to its traveling force, to look after the Colum- 
bia River, Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor territory. 
J. C. Clark, with headquarters in San Francisco, looks 
after the California trade, and A. B. D ite; years has 
been selling Willamette donkeys in the Coos Bay country. 
with headquarters at Marshfield, Ore. Glen Davis has 
charge of the sales of the Puget Sound country, with 
headquarters and store at Seattle. 
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OFFICERS OF THE CO. STANDING 
DIAMETER. 


Hyman, R. H. 


SUNSET TIMBER 
FEET IN 
Cheney, W. G 


Left to Right)—-G. W 


ON 


Burnside, S. L 





A SPRUCE STUMP 11 


Hyman, W. S. Cram. 


TRAIN OF 24 CARS OF LOGS ON THE PACIFIC & EASTERN 
7ASH. 


Logs 








RY. NEAR RAYMOND, 


Belonging to the Sunset Timber Co. 


LOGGING DEPARTMENT 


On the Pacific coast, where timber grows larger than 
in any other part of the United States, where the un- 
derbrush is very thick 
and hard to get through 
and where very much of 
the country is mountain 
ous or rough and broken, 
logging probably has 
necessarily reached a 
higher state of develop 
ment than in any other 
section of the country. 
In most eases in this sec- 
tion logging to be done 
profitably must be done 
on a large scale. The 
country has reached that 
stage in the development 
of its timber resources 
where all easy logging 
chances have disappeared 
and the timber that is 
being eut now and that 
will be cut in years to 
come is in the less ac- 
cessible areas and where 
the greater problems con- 
front the logger. The 
logger, the engineer, the 
manufacturer of logging 
equipment, each has done 
his part to overcome the 


many difficulties —eon- 
fronting him. 
Many miles of excel 


lent, standard-gauge log 
ging railroad are being 
constructed every  vear. 
Many of them are built 
with as great care as the 





roads of our modern 

T. H. DONOVAN, SUPT trunk systems. Although 
Standing on a Carload of Fir much of the country is 
Logs—Three Logs to a Car. very rough, main-line 


roads are constructed 
with as little grade as possible, and in order to do this, 
huge cuts and fills are made, long, high trestles built, 
and the roadbed well ballasted. The spurs, of course, 
leading to the temporary logging camps are as a rule 
constructed in permanent fashion, and the 
grades are often 5 or 6 per cent, with many curves and 
switchbacks to the grades up the. mountain 
sides. On these the small geared engine is brought into 


not such 


overcome 


use, but on the main line in many instances the direct 
drive locomotive is used. 
The forest giants are felled and bucked to lengths 


n the woods, then dragged to the camp by huge donkey 









at Se GF 
ta 
x. 


LOADING 


LOGS FROM THE WATER 


engines using thousands of feet of 11-inch steel cable. 
At the loading dock the donkey is again brought into 
play to load the logs on to the flat cars or trucks and 
the main-line engine hauls them to the mill or to the 
water, where they are made into booms for markets 
along the Coast. 


The Labor Problem. 


One of the greatest problems confronting 
in this, or probably any other section, is the 
tion. The man who works in the woods on the Pacific 
coast is seldom a man of family. He travels from camp 
to camp, and this is not altogether his fault, as few of 
the camps operate continuously. Then the logging camp 
is necessarily more or less temporary, for as the timber 
is cut out the camp must be moved to another source of 
supply. It will be easily seen that under the prevailing 
conditions it is extremely difficult to furnish or provide 


the logger 
labor ques- 





HIGH WATER. 


| With apologies to LUMBERMAN Poet. ] 


Sure the world is full of trouble, 
It is, I know it is. 

Lord, I’ve had enough and double 
Clouds without a miss. 

Rain and storms have come to fret me 
Skies are always gray. 

Mud and water have beset me— 
In the rain?—Well, say— 
Ain’t it h—Il today? 


How can one keep from weepin’ 
When he can’t see the last; 
What’s to hinder us from keepin’ 
Thinking of the past? 
Talk about your tribulation, 

Water without wine, 
Logging ain’t no celebration. 

Trouble?—-l’ve got mine, 

And today is not fine. 


Of next week I’m a-thinkin’ 
Also back two months ago; 
Shows no sign of mendin’ 
That I know is so. 
Yesterday a cloud of sorrow 
And for months jes that’r way. 
It will rain tomorrow— 
It will rain—and say 
Ain’t it h—1 today? 





K. G. M., in Arkansas Camp. 





ONTO 








CARS INTERIOR VIEW 


these men with the ordinary comforts of a home. This 
is one of the problems that many of the larger operators 
have spent much time and money in trying to solve 
satisfactorily. A typical western logging operation on 
a large scale and conducted in a most progressive man- 
ner is that of the Sunset Timber Co., Raymond, Wash. 

The Sunset Timber Co., the Pacific & Eastern Railway 
Co. and the Pacific & Eastern Boom Co. are three de 
partments of one operation, separately incorporated and 
owned by the same interests. Officers of each of these 
companies are the same, being W. S. Cram, president; 
G. W. Cheney, vice president; F. C. Schoemaker, treas- 
urer, and Ralph H. Burnside, secretary. These companies 
own the timber, do the logging, and furnish the logs for 
three manufacturing companies on Willapa Harbor— 
the Willapa Lumber Co., and the Siler Mill Co., of Ray- 
mond, and the Columbia Box & Lumber Co., of South 
Bend, Wash. Although absolutely independent of each 
other as lumber manufacturers, they are joint owners 
of the Sunset Timber Co., the Pacific & Eastern Railway 
Co., and the Pacific & Eastern Boom Co. The Pacific 
& Eastern Railway Co. operates 8 miles of main line, 
running from Willapa, Wash., which is about 4 miles 
east of Raymond, to Firdale, a new station, and base of 
supplies for the railroad and the timber companies. 
This main line, besides taking out the logs from the 
camp of the Sunset Timber Co., delivers to the water 
logs from the camp of the South Bend Mills & Timber 
Co. 

The Equipment. 


On the main line the company uses a Baldwin 67-ton 
direct drive locomotive, and skeleton and flat cars. The 
spurs as well as the main line are standard gauge, substan 
tially built, and laid with heavy steel. On the spurs to the 
temporary camps where the grades are greater than on 
the main line a Heisler 42-ton, geared locomotive is used. 
The company also operates a small Davenport, 17-ton 
engine as a helper on the main line. 

One of the principal features of the railroad equip- 
ment is the large and well ordered dining and kitchen 
cars. At present the company is operating two camps, 
No. 4 and No. 7. The dining car located at Camp 7 at 
present is 16 by 60 feet, with two tables running the 
entire length of the car, and seating 124 persons. The 
kitchen car is 16 by 42 feet and is equipped with modern 
kitchen utensils. It is presided over by an excellent cook, 
with four helpers. The bunk houses are of the portable 
type and are well built, with arrangements for ample 
light and air and accommodations for 16 men to each 
house. They are equipped with Haggard & Marcusson 
steel bunks, with woven wire springs. The camp is sup- 


plied with hot and cold water shower baths and a large 
clothes drying room. 

The Sunset Timber Co. at present is operating 20 
donkeys, and is putting in 400,000 feet of logs daily. 
The last statement is not a statement of the capacity 
but of an average dav’s work. 





OF DINING CAR ON PACIFIC & EASTERN RY. 
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T. H. Donovan, a former lumberman and logger of 
Stillwater, Minn., is general superintendent of the Sun- 
set Timber Co., and the Pacific & Eastern Railway Co. 
He is also a stockholder in the Willapa Lumber Co. and 
is a logger of wide experience and marked ability. 

At Firdale, the company’s base of supplies, experi- 
ments were made last year to determine the productivity 
of the soil. About seven-eighths of an acre was cleared 
and planted to potatoes and turnips. From this piece 
of land were taken 375 bushels of potatoes and 2 tons 
of turnips. The company is now clearing several more 
aeres, which will be planted this season and will serve 
as an example of what may be done with the logged-off 
land in this section, which can be bought at a very low 
figure. 

Operation of a Model Camp. 

Ralph H. Burnside, secretary of the Sunset Timber 
Co. and its subsidiary companies, when asked regarding 
the model camp the company is operating, said: 

We have realized that the logger, although uncouth 
and rough in his exterior, is a human being very much like 
the rest of his fellow men, after making due allowance for 


the conditions of life with which he has been surrounded. 
And probably more from selfish reasons than from philan- 
thropic ones, we have attempted in all our dealings with 
our loggers to treat them as we think human beings should 
be treated. The logger as a class is a homeless man and in 
the majority of instances has for many years at least been 
away from the niceties of home life. In addition to this 
he has gone from camp to camp as is his custom, and 
many of these camps being only temporary the accommoda- 
tions have been far from good and his habits of neatness 
and cleanliness, if he ever bad any, have been pretty 
thoroughly eradicated. 

For these reasons it seems to be exceedingly difficult to 
provide quarters for loggers, where the camps are of neces- 
sity more or less temporary, that are really attractive from 
the viewpoint of the average man. We have endeavored, 
however, to do the best we could under these conditions. 

We have built moderate sized bunk houses and avoid 
overcrowding them. .The bunk houses which we are con- 
structing at this time provide for 16 men. We use the 
double deck Haggard & Marcusson steel bunks. ‘These have 
woven wire springs attached to them, and we consider them 
much more sanitary than the old wooden bunks. They 
can be taken out and water or steam turned on them, so as 
to destroy all vermin or microbes with which they have 
become infested, although one of our logging foremen sug- 
gested it is not a good thing to destroy the vermin as the 
men would get out earlier in the morning if the beds were 
so infested. 


We build out houses with comb roofs, with good sized 
windows in each end near the roof, as well as plenty of 
light below. ‘This is for the purpose of giving the best 
ventilation possible. 

In the midst of the bunk houses at each camp we have a 
bath house and clothes drying room so that it is not neces- 
sary for the men to hang their wet clothes around their 
stove in the bunk houses, which is the thing that goes far- 
thest toward creating the foul smell so prevalent in these 
places. 

For washing accommodations we provide running water 
so that the men can wash right under the faucet instead of 
using the usual wash pan or bowl. We endeavor to make 
our camps sanitary in every way, providing proper drain- 
age and toilet accommodations. 

Our dining cars we have made as attractive as seemed 
to us consistent with economy and practicability, and we 
insist on clean dining rooms and kitchens. We provide high- 
grade food and employ the best cooks we can get. We make 
no effort to make any profit on the feeding of our men, and 
ure well satisfied if we come out even. 

As stated at the beginning, we do not claim any particu- 
larly philanthropic motives for pursuing this policy. We 
find that after providing such accommodations for our men, 
other things being equal, our crews are more permanent. 
They are satisfied and we secure better results in the amount 
of work accomplished. If we make any changes at all in our 
camps, it will be in line with further betterment of condi- 
tions—it will not be any backward step. 





MISCELLANEOUS LUMBER ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


OAK AND CHESTNUT STOCKS. 


At a conference of oak and chestnut lumber manu- 
facturers held: at Cincinnati, Ohio, January 29, a reso- 
lution was adopted requesting EH. I. Perry, secretary 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, to compile statistics showing the stocks of oak 
and chestnut on hand at mills and in the hands of 
wholesalers March 1. 

In accordance with the resolution Mr, Perry has 
prepared figures which show that stocks of first and 
second dry plain white oak on March 1 were 12,509,- 
000 feet; No. 1 common, 3,257,000; No. 2 common, 
9,625,000, and of No. 3 common, 7,823,000 feet. At the 
same time the stocks of green plain white oak were as 
follows: First and second, 5,271,000 feet; No. 1 com- 
mon, 3,616,000; No. 2 common, 5,415,000, and No. 3 
common, 3,419,000 feet. 

Stocks of quartered dry white oak are shown by Mr. 
Perry’s figures to be on March 1 as follows: First 
and second, 18,257,000 feet; No. 1 common, 13,219,000; 
No. 2 common, 3,297,000, and No. 3 common, 426,000 
feet. Green quartered oak stocks at the same time 
were as follows: First and second, 3,408,000 feet; 
No. 1 common, 4,314,000; No. 2 common, 958,000, and 
No. 3 common, 230,000 feet. 

Plain dry red oak stocks were on March 1 as fol- 
lows: First and second, 8,915,000 feet; No. 1 common, 
11,551,000; No. 2 common, 4,390,000, and No. 3 common, 
3,837,009 feet. Green stocks were: First and second, 
5,535,000 feet No. 1 common, 12,154,000; No. 2 com- 
mon, 2,064,000, and No. 3 common, 3,144,000 feet. 

Quartered dry red oak stocks were: First and sec- 
ond, 3,119,000 feet; No. 1 common, 3,195,000; No. 2 
common, 1,059,000, and No. 3 common, 46,000 feet. 
Green stocks were: First and second, 174,000 feet; 
No. 1 common, 221,000, and No. 2 common, 66,000 feet. 

Dry chestnut stocks totaled as follows: First and 
second, 2,361,000 feet; No. 1 common, 3,354,000; No. 2 
common, 9,282,000, and No. 3 common, 2,119,000 feet. 
Green stocks were: First and second, 10,126 feet; No. 
1 common, 1,788,000; No. 2 common, 2,250,000, and No. 
3 common, 1,391,000 feet. 

In connection with statistics concerning stocks, Sec- 
retary Perry estimated the stock manufactured from 
March 1, 1912, to January 1, 1913, to be: White oak, 
$77,930,000 feet; red oak, 162,415,000 feet, and chest- 
nut, 49,533,000 feet. 

The tables from which the foregoing totals have 
been derived distributed the stocks among the various 
sizes, showing the condition of stock in greater detail 
than has been possible without reproducing the tables 
in full. 
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CHINA’S AWAKENING. 


PoRTLAND, OrE., April 1—That China is going to ex- 
perience a remarkable awakening following settlement of 
the trouble incident to the establishment of the new 
republic is the opinion of Lovett M. Wood, commercial 
agent of the Bureau of Manufactures of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. Mr. Wood was in Port- 
land Friday on his way home to Seattle after having 
spent 10 months investigating possibilities for extend- 
ing the markets for American manufactures in the 
Orient. As to the lumber market, Mr. Wood said he 
had made some investigations and found indications for 
increased demand as soon as conditions become more 
settled. He points out, however, that China is not so 
badly shaken by the revolution and the overthrow of 
the old dynasty as one would be apt to believe from 
the daily newspaper accounts. These accounts, he says, 
should be swallowed with considerable salt. 

His experience has given him a very high opinion of 
the Chinese as business men, so much so that he made 
the statement he looks upon them as the shrewdest in 
the world, while at the same time honest and reliable. 
They are not much given to ‘‘ blowing their own horn,’’ 
but nevertheless are active and keep closely in touch 
with each other. The railroads are in fair shape, he 
explained, but somewhat disrupted in point of service as 
a result of the revolution. ‘The Chinese are friendly 
toward Americans for several reasons, mainly perhaps 
because so many of their leaders have been to the States 
and have returned with modern ideas. Mr. Wood he- 


lieves that American manufacturers should establish at 
Manila a base for distribution of American manufac- 
tures, its location in his opinion being ideal for -that 
purpose, with the added advantage of being American 
territory dominated by American law and influence. 


He 


considers the Philippines of greater commercial im 
portance and value to America than Alaska. F. C. 
Knapp, of the Peninsula Lumber Co., as president of 
the Portland Chamber of Commerce, invited Mr. Wood 
to luncheon at the Multnomah Hotel where he met a 
number of the most prominent members of the chamber 
and to whom he explained some of his findings on the 
trip. Mr. Wood said also that the Chinese are taking 
a very deep interest in the Panama Canal, believing that 
it will prove of tremendous commercial importance. 
Other countries visited by Mr. Wood were Formosa, 
Japan, eastern Siberia and Straits Settlements. 





STATUS OF STRIKE SITUATION ON GRAYS AND 
WILLAPA HARBORS. 


ABERDEEN, WASH., April 1.—With but few exceptions 
the strike situation remains the same as it was last week. 
The mills of Aberdeen without exception are closed, and 
a similar condition with but one or two exceptions pre- 
vails in Hoquiam. The Grays Harbor Commercial Co., 
of Cosmopolis, is still running. Several riots occurred 
last week. Daily parades are a feature of the strikers’ 
program. 

At a mass meeting at the Elks’ Club rooms, attended 
by lumbermen and business men generally, a committee 
of 10 was named to meet the representatives of Grays 
Harbor mills and make known its desire that a state- 
ment be made outlining conditions. The result of this 
was the following statement, signed by every mill on 
Grays Harbor: 

_We, the mills of Grays Harbor, at the request of the 
citizens’ committee and realizing the seriousness of the 


labor situation of Grays Harbor, after careful consideration 
desire to issue the following statement: 

It is impossible under the present condition of the lum- 
ber market to raise the wages of either skilled or unskilled 
labor. According to statistics compiled from wages paid 
on Puget Sound, Columbia River and Wallapa Harbor we 
find that we are paying an average of 5 per cent more than 
the other lumber districts with the possible exception of 
Willapa Harbor, whose wage scale is practically the same as 
ours. Selling in the same market it is impossible for us to 
pay more wages and compete with the mills of other 
districts. 

Signatories of the statement are: 

Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Co. 
American Mill Co. Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Co. 
Anderson & Middleton Lumber Hulbert Mill Co. 

Co. National Lumber & Box Co. 

Bay City Lumber Co Northwestern Lumber Co. 
Coats Shingle Co S. E. Slade Lumber Co. 
Donovan Lumber Co. Western Cooperage Co. 
Eureka Lumber & Shingle Cx Western Lumber Co. 
Federal Lumber Co. Wilson Brothers & Co. 
General Package Manufacturing E. K. Wood Lumber Co. 

Co. 

This seems to be the ultimatum as far as the lumber- 
men are concerned and is accompanied by explanatory 
notes supplemented by detail notes showing the wages 
paid here and at other points, now and five years ago, 
also the price of lumber now and five years ago. Costs 
of manufacture are included in this statement and it 
will be definitely proved that the lumbermen are paying 
at present all they can reasonably afford to pay. 

On Willapa Harbor the same situation seems to have 
been brought about principally through the efforts of 
about 150 union workers who practically forced a walk- 
out March 27. But on the following morning three of 
the six mills in Raymond proper resumed cutting and 
it is expected that the others will resume operation this 
week. 


Grays Harbor Lumber Co. 





SIXTY-FIVE PER CENT 


[Paper Read at Marquette, Mich., Before the Northern Forest Protective Association by Thomas B. Wyman, Its 


AGRICULTURAL SOIL. 


Secretary and Forester, of Munising, Mich.] 


State Geologist R. C. Allen, after wide investigation, 
makes the statement that of the entire Upper Peninsula acre- 
age the soil of 65 per cent is suitable for agriculture. 

In round numbers there are ten millions of acres in this 
peninsula and Mr. Allen’s figures, therefore, show 6,500,000 
acres of land uponewhich agricultural crops can be success- 
fully grown. 

We are all interested in the development and settlement 
of this great area, which, each possessing a farm of a 
quarter section, would permit 40,625 farmers to perma- 
nently locate among us and create that unchanging populace 
that brings prosperity to every community possessing it. 
But, while we all possess the spirit to assist in this agri- 
cultural: development work, there is a progressive associa- 
tion, the Upper Peninsula Development Bureau, which 
already has this matter well in hand, and to this association 
we offer our assistance in so far as it may be of service. 

sut that which concerns us more particularly at this time 
is the unmentioned balance—the worthless third—the 35 
per cent or 3,500,000 acres not fit for the plow and harrow. 

In the study of forestry, we learn that there are two 
general classifications of soil—agricultural and forest. The 
agricultural soil has already been mentioned and the second 
classification or forest soil covers that acreage with which 
we timbermen have most to do. . 

We learn further that every acre should be devoted to 
that crop which will pay best and, since we have been 
forced to eliminate agricultural crops, crops of timber alone 
can be considered. 

The agricultural presents to the timberman the very 
poorest soil. He takes the best to himself; but after all, 
this is a fair proposition, for the farmer growing his tender 
succulent crops must produce them quickly, must harvest 
them before frost, must possess a soil rich in surface nour- 
ishment; while the hardy timber crop can grow slowly, is 
practically free from winter-kill, and takes its nourishment 
from deeper soil strata. Again the most valuable timber 
species are often the least exacting in their soil requirements, 
as is evidenced by the magnificent and highly valuable stands 
of white and norway pines stocking our otherwise valueless 
sandy lands. 

Further, extremely rough, hilly land of high fertility 
which, if cleared and cropped would suffer materially from 
hasty run-off, through guileying and erosion, can be cropped 
in timber to the advantage of all. 


Conditions Are Unfavorable. 


However, an unfortunate condition obtains; the great area 
of level land formerly producing pine has been clear cut. 
No provisions were made for succeeding crops. No protec- 
tion has been offered the regeneration which sprang up-from 
the seed scattered between a few unsound and undersized 
trees which were not thought worthy of the ax. Fires have 
crept in through carelessness of fishermen and hunters and 
through the design of the berry picker. Natural regenera- 
tion has been swept away; tke seed trees successively dam- 
aged until their crops of seed have become too small and 
too infrequent to restock the area. These pine lands are, 
therefore, largely pine plains unproductive, uninviting, and 
existing as a standing argument for a higher, more highly 
defined and perfected system of forest utilization and 
management. 

Let the farmer produce a single crop and then abandon 
his farmstead and he becomes the subject of severe criticism ; 


is given no sympathy; is accused of laziness, shiftlessness 
and of being a poor manager; of being unworthy of the 
title ‘‘farmer.’’ But can we not apply all of these criticisms 
to the timbermen who have reduced the forests with no 
attempt to reproduce them: who have removed valuable 
property from the tax rolls, leaving in its stead a fire trap 
and a menace which must constantly threaten all neighbor- 
ing investments? That such methods of harvest have char- 
acterized the utilization of our forests to date is indisputable. 
Let us admit that there is a vast area, capable of producing 
the crop which isgethe basis of our activities, now lying idle. 
Let us admit, further, that we are collectively responsible 
for a large percentage of this unproductive area. say 
“we advisedly, meaning those timbermen of our peninsula 
both past and present who have taken wealth from the woods 
and have left poverty to posterity. 

Admitting our share of responsibility for the conditions 
which exist upon three and one-half million acres of forest 
soil, or upon that portion which has not been cut over, have 
we not a duty to perform for those who will follow us as 
citizens of this great forest commonwealth ? 

Given a huge fortune and the means of creating a rea- 
sonable and permanent interest should we not perpetuate 
this asset and leave it as an inheritance to those who are 
entitled to share the pleasures which have been showered 
upon us? 

Means to Remedy Conditions. 

Were proper rules adopted for those stands of timber 
which now stock our poorer soils, the conditions would not 
grow worse. Were reasonable precaution against fire, coupled 
with the encouragement of natural seeding distribution and 
occasional artificial planting of bare places, put into practice 
over our barren and partially barren lands, we could look 
for and experience a constant improvement, and constant 
betterment of conditions, and we would experience, further, 
the feeling of a worthy accomplishment. If this area were 
placed under strict forest management, values would begin 
to accrue from the moment a proper stand of young timber 
was established and within very few years our unmarketable 
plain lands, now unsightly and undesirable, would have a 
sale value and be in commercial demand. 

Since our forest soils are diversified in character, and 
timber seeks the soil in which it is best adapted, our forests 
would show diversified species, which again would best 
serve the needs of our peninsula. Pine would grow where 
it should and hardwoods on the soil of greater strength. 

The Northern Forest Protective Association is endeavoring 
to protect the holdings of its members from fire and trespass. 
Could we not well undertake the discouragement of clear 
cutting on absolute forest soil and the rehabilitation of its 
already stripped areas, donating our services in this manner 
to the common good? Can we not adopt some forceful 
measure which will be the beginning of an attempt to procure 
and perpetually maintain for the Upper Peninsula of Mich 
igan 3,500,000 acres of productive forests? We need the 
forest covering for climatic reasons: we need the covering 
to allay erosion and to increase soil fertility; we need the 
covering to protect the game and the game birds of our 
forests, and we need the timber. But the greatest need is 
that spirit of fair play which demands that when a wrong 
has been done a reparation be made. Let us lay the corner 
stone of the greatest public forest in the world by lending 
our aid in the upbuilding and maintenance of the ‘worthless 
third.” 
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FIG. 665—MAGOR CAR DESIGNED FOR HAULING TREE-LENGTH LOGS. FIG. 660—FOUR-BUNK MAGOR STEEL CAR WITH RAILS FOR LOG LOADER. a 


STEEL CARS SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR SEVERE LOGGING SERVICE. : 


The problems presented to the builder of logging cars 
are to design equipment that will meet the very heavy 
service exacted of them on logging roads, with a mini- 
mum amount of repairs and maintenance, and to design 
such a structure as will afford reliable and permanent 
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operate around any curve, and as the rooster or reach a 

is coupled up about two feet inside the drawhead these y 

trucks can be pushed or pulled without the lateral stress s 

that tends to derail the cars. ‘ 
Fig. 658 illustrates a flat car of steel with high side 








operation. That materials used must be the strongest stakes as already described. The cross bunks on top of | 
available is a logical conclusion, and at the same time the platform protect the platform from excessive injury. ‘ 
the car must be so designed as to be easy of repair. $ 
The accompanying illustrations, Figs. 656 and 657, 
show the construction of a steel skeleton car with a : 
role ce TRADE PUBLICATIONS 
In analyzing this construction it will be obvious that 
as the trucks are entirely of steel and the boxes, columns, i 





side bearings ete. of malleable iron, there will be only 
a minimum amount of damage, and though the destruc 
tion of any part may oceur the replacement is inex 
pensive and rapid. The bunks being entirely of steel, 
with a continuous channel for the top member, and a 
continuous channel for the bottom member riveted on 
each end by heavy plates, there will be no deflection on 
the siGe bearings and no deterioration of material if a 


Cedar Shingle Information. 


A unique and interesting booklet has just been is- 
sued by the Red Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, of Seattle, Wash., to direct attention to the 
many excellent qualities possessed by the red cedar 
shingle. Besides numerous attractive illustrations, the 
booklet contains chapters on ‘‘ Pertinent Facts About 








coat of paint is applied periodically. © | _— =n » 4 Red Cedar Shingles,’’ ‘‘The First Cost and Upkeep of 

The stakes are bent around the outside of the bunks, Red Cedar Shingles,’’ ‘‘The Story of the Red Cedar 
making it possible for the side swipe of a log to bend FIG. 656—STEEL SKELETON LOGGING CAR WITH Shingle’’ and ‘‘About Grades and Ordering.’’ The 
them laterally without bending the entire bunk. The WOODEN CENTER SILLS. booklet contains much of interest to dealers and will 


chain fastening these stakes extends to the opposite side 
of the bunk and is inserted in a cast-steel, slotted anchor 
casting which prevents any possibility of its becoming dis _ 
engaged and the stake dropping. The unloader inserts 
the point of his peavey under the chain and forces it up, 
and releases the opposite stake. Then this stake is 
again set, the link is placed in its slot and, as the tend 
ency is to bear down, no possible negligence on the 
part of the workman can prevent this stake being per- 
manently held. 

The draft sills being of steel, the draft lugs are 
riveted permanently to these steel members, preventing 
their being pulled out, which is so often the cause of 
wrecks. Likewise, with steel draft sills it is possible to 
have a long overhang of the draft sills, being 10 feet 
from center of bunk to center of drawhead. The shank 
of the drawhead extends back nearly to the bunk and, 
being pivoted, allows the side play necessary for any 
practical curve. 

The center sills are of heavy timbers, the middle one 
running inside the draft sills. The two outside sills 
running on the side of the draft sills being bolted to- 
gether with heavy bolts, the vertical angle on the bunks 
makes a rigid connection between these members, and 
the use of timber for the center sills provides for con- 
siderable deflection in case the cars are ditched or en- 
counter a collision. These timbers have an additional 
advantage in receiving the impact of a heavy log that 
may fall on this center construction in loading, and 
in ease of breakage the spliced bolts may be with- 


be sent on request. 








Sawmill Equipment Bulletin. 

Buyers of sawmill equipment will be interested in 
bulletin 129 issued by the Walter A. Zelnicker Supply 
Co. The bulletin contains lists of rails, locomotives, 
cars, equipment, machinery, ete., and will be supplied 
on request. 








Cement Bulletin. 

Bulletin 94 for March, issued by the Universal Port- 
land Cement Co., of Chicago, IIl., contairfs considerable 
information regarding the use of cement and concrete 
for various purposes. The bulletin is freely illustrated 
and is suggestive of new outlets for cement. 


a“ 
— 
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Annual Advertising Campaign. 

The Simonds Manufacturing Co., of Fitchburg, Mass., 
is directing the attention of dealers to the extensive 
advertising campaign that it is now carrying on. The 
company announces that advertisements of its saws 
are appearing in periodicals having an aggregate cir- 
culation of over 9,000,000. All of this advertising is 
designed to increase the sale of the Simonds saws 
| through the retailer. 








Reducing Lumber Production Cost. 





| 
| 
drawn and the square timbers replaced at low cost. The cost of handling the product of the sawmill 
Where skeleton cars are desirable these cars can ac- | from the saw to the storage yard and to the dry kiln 
commodate a variation of from twenty to forty feet in Sa | and planing mills always has been a heavy item in 
logs as the center to center of bunks may be made 7 ie lumber manufacture. Various devices have been pro- 
twenty feet and center to center of couplers forty feet. j-y¢, 657—-SHOWING BUNK CONSTRUCTION FOR duced for doing this work, among the latest being the 
All-steel rail cars are built to accommodate 16-foot or SEVERE SERVICE AND QUICK REPAIR. monorail system of handling lumber in units of sev- 
32-foot logs. The trucks, bunks and stakes have been eral hundreds or thousands of feet. ‘The Pawling & 
stakes have been described. It is obvious that Harnischfeger Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., has 
the maintenance on these cars would be small, just issued a booklet entitled ‘‘ Cutting q 


and in cases of wreck they could be easily taken 
apart and repaired. 

Fig. 665 illustrates a type of car used and 
designed for full tree lengths. Figure 662 
illustrates these trucks in operation with a 
load that actually shows 13,040 pounds of 
cypress and gum. ‘These ears have been in 
operation over three years and the maintenance 


the Cost of Lumber Production,’’ which de- 
seribes and illustrates that company’s monorail 
system of handling lumber. The booklet is 
illustrated from photographs of the ‘‘P. & H.’’ 
system installed in a number of large lumber 
plants. Lumber manufacturers who are not 
satisfied with their present methods of handling 
lumber from thé sawmill will be interested in 





charges have been practically nil. PIG. 658—STEEL FLAT CAR WITH HIGH SIDE STAKES AND CROSS _ this booklet, which will be sent by the Pawling 5 
The draft rigging is radial, allowing cars to BUNKS ON TOP. & Harnischfeger Co. on request. 
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FIG. 662—CAR MADE BY THE MAGOR CAR CO., 30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y., LOADED WITH TREE-LENGTH CYPRESS AND GUM LOGS 
CONTAINING OVER THIRTEEN THOUSAND FEET. 
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MECHANICAL IMPROVEMENTS 








NEW CAR SHOPS OF HOCKING VALLEY RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY. 


One of the greatest problems the mechanical depart- 
ment of a railway system has to solve lies in the repair- 
ing and renewing of freight cars in such a manner as 
to keep the number of cars out of service at one time as 
small as possible and to prevent as far as practicable 
any delays to trains, due to defects which may devclop 
while the cars are in transit. To solve this problem the 
Hocking Valley Railroad has erected model car repair 
shops at Logan, Ohio, which represent an outlay of 
approximately $350,000, giving employment to 450 men, 
and which will turn out 5,000 heavy repair cars each 
year. The machinery for this model car repair plant was 
supplied and installed by the Ailis- 
Chalmers Co., of Milwaukee, Wis. 

The repair shops consist of the fol- 
lowing buildings: car repairing and 
assembly shop, saw shop, office and 
storeroom, blacksmith shop, wheel, 
axle and air brake shop, lumber stor- 
age building, power house and oil 
house. Although the machinery for 
the entire plant was furnished by the 
Allis-Chalmers Co. the saw shop is the 
best example of equipment installed 
by this concern, as the largest per- 
centage of repair work is on the 
wooden coal cars. In this building 
all the lumber used in the reconstruc- 
tion of the cars is worked into the 
necessary shapes and sizes. To ac- 
complish this the shop is equipped 
with a swing cutoff saw, tenoner, two 
boring machines, gainer, crosscut saw, 
timber planer and matcher, rip and 
band saws, together with the necessary 
grinding machines. These tools are 
all connected to 60-cycle, 3-phase, induction motors, 15 
motors in all being employed in this capacity, as follows: 

1 cut-off saw belted to a 15 h. p., 1,130 r. p. m. motor; 1 
timber sizer direct connected to a 50 h. p., 900 r. p. m. 
motor; 1 swing saw helted to a 5 h. p., 1,130 r. p. m. motor; 
1 tenoning machine belted to a 15 h. p., 1,130 r. p. m. motor; 
1 mortiser belted to a 15 h. p., 1,180 r. p. m. motor; 1 rip- 
saw, 1 gainer, 1 woodworker and 1 tenoner grouped on a 15 
h. p., 1,186 r. p. m. motor; 1 self-feed ripsaw belted to a 15 
h. p., 1,180 r p. m. motor; 1 gaining machine belted to a 15 
h. p., 1,130 r. p. m. motor; 2 three-spindle boring machines, 
1 single band saw, 1 automatic knife grinder belted in group 
to a 20 h. p., 1,180 r. p. m. motor; 1 planer and matcher 
direct connected to a 50h. p., 900 r. p. m. motor; 1 gainer 
pelted to a 15 h. p., 1,180 r. p. m. motor; 1 gainer belted to 
a 10h. p., 1,180 r. p. m. motor; 1 three-spindle boring ma- 
chine belted to a 10 h. p., 1,180 r. p. m. motor. 

There are installed in this plant 23 constant speed 
induction motors with a combined capacity of 603 horse- 
power, not including the three 10-ton cranes, which are 
equipped with 35 rated horsepower. 





A MAKER OF STRONG WHEELS. 


Certain to be of interest to users of lumber and 
logging wagons is the process employed by the Beggs 
Wagon Co., of Kansas City, Mo., in the manufacture 
of its wheels. To quote 8S. M. Beggs, head of the com- 
pany, ‘‘A wagon with a good body and poor wheels 
is like a horse with a sound body and weak legs, and 
just as serviceable.’’ Accordingly it is the object of 
the company to produce strong wheels as well as 
strong hodies. 

White oak that has seasoned from three to five 
years is carefully chosen for hubs, spokes and felloes. 
The hubs are banded, the bands being shrunk on 
while hot. Spokes can then be driven in without 
checking or other damage to the hub. Sawing off the 
outer ends of the spokes is the next step, followed by 
Loring the round tenons for the felloes. The latter are 
then driven on and wedged, after which the wheel, 
now in the rough, is machined to shape and size. 

The next step is the important one. The wheel is 
boiled in linseed oil which is heated by steam. After a 
thorough saturation, the treads are given a heavy paste 
of iron mineral paint, which prevents water from en- 
tering between wheel and tire. The date is then 
stamped on the semifinished product, after which it is 
put in dry storage and kept from one to two years. 

The accompanying picture, taken in a Kansas City 
yard, shows a Beggs single-horse wagon carrying a 


load consisting of 396 pieces of 1x4/16 and 30 pieces 
of 2x8/14, a total of 2,672 feet of lumber. This illus- 
trates the strength of Beggs’ wheels and proves the 
value of the manufacturing process by which they are 
produced. 





A CLOTHES PROTECTOR. 

Last fall J. E. Bassett, the genial sales manager 
of the Paine Lumber Co., of Oshkosh, Wis., took 
an automobile ride and on his return home found 
that the ashes from a cigar had burned several holes 
in a perfectly good suit of clothes. This set him to 
thinking, with the result that he invented a little 
article which fits over any cigar and which will un- 





HOW THE “NOSVPARK”’ HOOD FITS OVER THE END OF A CIGAR. 


doubtedly become very with automobilists 
and yachting enthusiasts. 

The ‘‘Nospark’’ is a little aluminum sereen hood 
which fits over the end of the cigar and prevents 
the ashes falling off or blowing in the wind. It gives 
the cigar perfect ventilation on all sides, making it 
burn more evenly when riding fast or driving in the 
wind. It weighs only half an ounce. Mr. Bassett 
says that since it was placed on the market over 
6,000 have been sold. 

February 15 he organized the Nospark Co., 
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EJECTING THE ASHES. 
kosh, Wis., capitalized at $25,000. 
J. KE. Bassett, president; H. I. 
and Thomas Neville, 
Oshkosh. 


The officers are: 
Weed, vice president, 
secretary-treasurer, all of 





BIG INTERESTS IN COOPERATION. 


The recent organization of the Ellington-Bryant Tim- 
ber Co., with headquarters in the Mutual Building, Rich- 
mond, Va., has led to some recent erroneous publications 
regarding the company. It was chartered under the laws 
of North Carolina in November last, with capital stock 
of $200,000. R. M. Bryant, of Kinston, N. C., is presi- 
dent; N. B. Bryant, of Stony Creek, Va., is vice presi- 
dent, and B. H. Ellington, of Richmond, Va., is secre- 
tary-treasurer, these three constituting the board of 
directors. 

This company was chartered to take over the timber 
holdings of the Ellington-Guy Timber Co. (Inc.), located 
in Lenoir and Duplin Counties, N. C., the timber approxi- 
mating 200,000,000 feet. The timber is being eut by the 
Kinston Manufacturing Co., 
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with an uptodate double mili 
of about 75,000 feet daily 
capacity. The plant is 
owned by the same persons 
who control the timber, 
being B. H. Ellington, N, B. 
Bryant and R. M. Bryant. 
The output of this mill is 
sold principally through EI- 
lington & Guy (Ine.), sales 
agent, of Richmond, Va. 
The recent organization of 
the Ellington-Bryant Timber 
Co., in which R. M. Bryant 
and N. B. Bryant purchased 
an interest in, the timber 
holdings, places both of 
these concerns in very close 





A BEGGS WAGON LOADED WITH 


2,672 FEET OF 


relationship and their inter- 


LUMBER. ests are mutual. 












The 
Universal 
onnection 


Do you buy lumber ? 
Do you sell lumber ? 


In either case, it takes a 
second party to close a bar- 
gain,—and your particular 
job is to find that second 
party and make the deal. 


If you want to buy lum- 
ber, get into connection 
with the best manufacturers 
and wholesalers. They ad- 
vertise in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 


_ If you want to sell lum- 

ber, get into connection 
with the substantial buy- 
ers. They read the AMER. 
ICAN LUMBERMAN andwill 
see your advertisement. 


With its vast network of 
circulation, covering the 
entire country, the AMER. 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, like a 
huge switchboard, is con- 
tinuously connecting up 
buyer and seller. 


When you buy — when 
you sell, get into connec- 
tion with the right people 
through the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 


e 
Universal 
Switchboard 
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we FINANCIAL —@a| 


WE MAKE LOANS 
TIMBER LANDS 


In Amounts of 


$100,000 to $5,000,000 


During the past eight years we have loaned about Fifty Million 
Dollars ($50,000,000) to a group of the largest and most conservative 
lumber concerns in the United States. 

We Are Now in the Market 
for several additional Loans and shall be glad to advise with you, if 
you are considering the advisability of a loan. We have the cash— 
if you have the timber. 
We are the only large Financial House making 
an exclusive specialty of Loans for Lumbermen. 


CLARK L. POOLE & COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


imber Bond issues 


Purchased Outright. 














Proceeds can be used to enlarge 
plant, buy additional timber, 
refund indebtedness, etc. 


Bonds Payable Serially at Definite Periods 





Correspondence Invited 


Charles M. Smith & Company 


BANKERS 


First National Bank Building CHICAGO 











WE WILL LOAN 


well grouped and accessible virgin timber 
lands owned in fee in amounts of 


$200,000 to $5,000,000 


Successful lumbermen desiring to acquire 
additional tracts of timber, extend their 
mill capacity, or provide increased work- 
ing capital are invited to correspond with, 
or call upon us. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


8 S. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 




















Timber Bonds 


Bought and Sold 


We are in the market at all times to 
purchase outright whole issues of 
$100,000 and upwards. We offer 
for sale Timber bonds in denominations 


of $500 and $1000 yielding 6 percent. 


Yard, Otis & Taylor 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


105 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO o 











FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Brighter Outlook with Marked Improvement, Espe- 
cially in Railroad Material—Car Shortage Feared 
—Cargo Rates Show Great Increase Since January 1. 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 1—The business outlook on the 
North coast is continually brightening. Not only the 
lumber business but that of other lines has shown a 
marked improvement the last month or so. President 
Howard Elliott, of the Northern Pacific Railway, who 
was in Seattle last week, stated that his company and 
other railroad companies are placing orders for a great 
quantity of new rolling stock, to meet the traffic that can 
not much longer be delayed. He said that there is an 
optimistic feeling all through the country, and that the 
only setback to general prosperity will be a spring out- 
look for poor crops, which is hardly likely. He stated 
that his company has just let orders for 1,500 box cars, 
1,500 refrigerator cars and 500 coal cars. 

Car Shortage in Sight. 


That the lumber business has picked up materially is 
evident on all sides. In spite of light retail yard buy- 
ing, railroad and special buying is keeping the market 
up, and practically all of the Northwest mills are loaded 
with orders. Prices have also shown some advance, and 
are very firm, with a further upward tendency. It is 
feared now that there will be a car shortage; in fact, 
this is already felt by some mills. Railroads have not 
been building cars for some time, and the increase in 
traffic that is bound to come will likely find them short. 
The latest report of the American Car Service Associa- 
tion shows that on March 13 there were but 3,043 surplus 
freight cars in the United States and Canada as against 
163,621 idle freight cars less than nine months ago. 

The cargo trade is good in point of demand, although 
prices are low. Lack of tonnage is hindering the trans- 
portation of cargo orders, but it is expected that this 
condition will be remedied soon. It is hard to estimate 
the effect on the cargo market of the enforced close- 
down of the Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor mills 
because of labor troubles, but should the close-down be 
extended cargo prices will undoubtedly advance. 

The shingle situation is also bright. The recent advance 
in prices is holding well, and further advances may be 
expected. 

Present lumber rates, coasting and foreign, as an- 
nounced last week by the Shipowners’ Association of 
the Pacific Coast, follow: 

Puget Sound, Grays Harbor, Willapa Harbor or Columbia 
River to San Francisco, $4.75; San Pedro, $5.25; Hawaiian 
Islands, $7; Guaymas, $7.50; Santa Rosalia, $7.50; Panama, 
$9.50 to $9.75; Sydney, 48s 9d to 50s; Melbourne or Ade- 
laide, 55s to 57s 6d; Suva, Fiji Islands, 47s 6d; Chinese 
and Japanese ports, 50s to 53s 9d; Callao, 51s 3d; South 
African ports, 72s to 78s 9d. 

All of these rates are much higher than they were the 
first of the year, some of them including rates to 
Chinese and Japanese ports having almost doubled. 

The Heybrook Lumber Co. is the name of a lumber 
concern recently incorporated here by C. A. Doty, J. D. 
Butler and associates. This company has taken over the 
the sawmill property formerly known as the B. B. & R. 
mill at Heybrook spur, about two and a half miles east 
of Index, on the main line of the Great Northern Rail- 
way, and purchased standing timber in the vicinity of 
the mill. The mill, which is being improved by the 
addition of a resaw and other machinery, has a daily 
capacity of about 50,000 feet of lumber. The officers 
of the new company are: C. A. Doty, president; J. D. 
Butler, vice president; M. J. Gruber, secretary-treasurer, 
and John E. Beck, a stockholder, superintendent. C. A. 
Doty and J. D. Butler are well known. Mr. Doty for 
many years operated the Doty Lumber & Shingle Co., at 
Doty, and has been engaged in the manufacture of lum- 
ber on the Coast for 15 years. Two or three years ago 
he sold the Doty plant and has since been engaged in the 
banking business. He has also maintained offices in the 
Henry Building, this city, where under the firm name 
of Doty & Cole he has been engaged in the timber busi- 
ness. He has also other lumber interests. J. D. Butler 








President Connor-Wilkinson Co. 


was manager of the Parker-Bell Lumber Co., which has 
mills at Pilchuck, until this company changed owner- 
ship last spring, when Mr. Butler sold his interest along 
with the other stockholders. Neither Mr. Doty nor Mr. 
Butler will take a very active interest in the manage- 
ment of the new company, it being delegated to Mr. 
Beck, who is a lumberman of many years’ experience 
on the Coast, and was formerly in the employ of Mr. 
Doty as superintendent of the plant at Doty. 

The Loggers & Contractors Machinery Co., this city, 
local agent for the Willamette logging engines, reports 
business good. This company has just sold three large 
engines: A 12 by 14 Humboldt yarder to the Doty 
Lumber & Shingle Co., Doty; a 11 by 13 sky line engine 
to the Skagit Mill Co., Lyman, and a 10 by 11 yarder 
with large oblong fire box to the George E. James Co., 
Juneau, Alaska. 

An example of one of the advantages to be derived by 
Seattle from the advent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
Puget Sound Railway into this territory was given last 
week. The band mill wheel in the mill of Gould & 
MeMullen, Ballard Station, this city, was broken. A 
new one was ordered from the Allis-Chalmers Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., which arrived 10 days later by freight 
over the lines of this road. Formerly 30 days was con- 
sidered good time for a shipment from Milwaukee to 
arrive on the Coast. 

R. H. Mader, western representative of W. B. Mershon 
& Co., Saginaw manufacturers of band resaws, placed 
another machine this week, a Standard Perfected 54-inch 
resaw for the H. L. Bennett box factory, Seattle. The 
latter company owns Seattle’s only exclusive box factory, 
and its progress has been rapid the last few years. It 
is now excellently equipped for the large amount of busi- 
ness handled. This is the third Mershon resaw to be 
installed for this company. 


A New Wholesale Concern. 


Because its organizers are so well known in lumber 
circles, the Connor-Wilkinson Co. (Inc.), Seattle’s latest 
wholesale lumber company, will start business Monday, 
April 1, under very favorable conditions. The company 
has been incorporated for $25,000, and its officers are 
K. L. Connor, president; J. I. C. Connor, vice president, 
and W. W. Wilkinson, secretary and treasurer. Offices 
have been taken at 736 Henry Building. The company 
will do a general wholesale business in Pacific coast 
lumber products, and will have the exclusive sale of the 
output of two shingle mills and two lumber mills at the 
start. E. L. Connor is making plans to visit the eastern 
lumber centers, expecting to leave here about April 11, 
where he will line up eastern connections, and see that 
the company has a good start, before returning to the 
Seattle office. 

The Connor brothers, ‘‘Ernie’’ and ‘‘Jack’’ as they 
are familiarly known, are natives of Michigan, having 
been born at Elmhall, Mich., in the Saginaw Valley, the 
old white pine country. They come from a lumbering 
family. Their father was engaged in logging and went 
to the Saginaw Valley from New Brunswick. 

E. L. Connor has been connected in various phases 
of the lumber business since he was 13 years old, when he 
started tallying in a yard at Cheboygan, Mich. At 18 
he went to Rhinelander, Wis., and spent a year working 
in the office of Wixon-Bronson-French Co., and after- 
ward became associated with J. H. Queal & Co., a 
Minneapolis lineyard concern. He also spent some time 
as an employee of the H. C. Ackley Lumber Co., of 
Minneapolis. In 1902 he went west for H. B. Waite, of 
Minneapolis, and was with Mr. Waite for three years, 
when he went with the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., with 
headquarters at Seattle. After two years with this com- 
pany he was made treasurer and western manager .of the 
H. B. Waite Lumber Co., a position he has retained up 
to the present time. 

J. I. C. Connor, a brother of ‘‘Ernie’s,’’ in 1903 went 
to work for the Clear Lake Lumber Co. at Clear Lake, 
Wash. He also spent some time with the Skykomish 
Lumber Co., at Skykomish, four years ago going with 
the H. B. Waite Lumber Co. as buyer on the road. 
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W. W. Wilkinson was born in Sidney, Ont., and came 
to the United States at the age of 7 years. He 
first became identified with the lumber business in the 
old northern pineries above Ashland, Wis. This was in 
1901. He spent two years in the logging camps and 
then ran a retail yard for the Laird-Norton Co., of 
Winona, at Westbrook, Minn. Two years later he went 
to the Coast and entered the employ of Schwager & Net- 
tleton, Seattle, with whom he has been for the last seven 
years. At first he was at this company’s sawmill plant 
at Avon, Wash. Later he opened a retail yard for that 
company at Mt. Vernon. He then went on the road for 
the company, part of the time buying lumber for it 
on the Coast and part of the time he put in in the 
Middle West selling Pacific coast lumber and shingles. 
At the time of his resignation from Schwager & Net- 
tleton to form the present company he was sales man- 
ager for that concern. 

The new company is made up of young men who have 
had exceptional experience in the wholesaling of Pacific 
coast lumber. They have displayed marked ability while 
in the employ of others and have the good wishes of many 
friends, including former employers. It is confidently 
said by many Seattle lumbermen that ‘‘They will make 
a strong team.’’ 


L. G. Chapman, vice president and manager of the Old 
Oregon Manufacturing Co., Anacortes, arrived in Seattle 
last. week from Indianapolis, Ind., where he attended the 
funeral of his mother. The Old Oregon Manufacturing Co. 
is a large sawmill concern which is allied with the Old 
Oregon Lumber Co. of this city. : 

W. I. McKee, of the W. I. McKee Lumber Co., Quincy, II1., 
was a visitor in this city last week, coming here from 
Spokane, where he spent a week among the mills of the 
Inland Empire territory. Mr. McKee is one of the earliest 
wholesalers of Pacific coast lumber products. He came to 
the Coast the first time 28 years ago and for the last 25 
years has visited the lumbermen here twice every year. He 
is optimistic regarding conditions among the retailers and 
is convinced that this year will be fully a normal year in 
regard to the amount of lumber handled by the retail yard 
trade. 

Thorpe Bakeock, secretary of the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, who recently accidentally cut a 
finger with an ax while chopping wood at his home in Cen- 
tralia, has had a serious time of it. Blood poisoning having 
set in, it became necessary that he lose the finger. He is 
now recuperating and was able to perform his duties as sec- 
retary of the association at Aberdeen, last week. ‘ 

Two visitors in Seattle last week who are deeply inter- 
ested in the sash and door industry were S. M. Yale, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Cornelius Curtis, Wausau, Wis., of 
the Curtis & Yale Co., extensive manufacturer and distrib- 
uter of sash and doors. While Mr. Curtis had been to the 
Coast before, it was Mr. Yale’s fist trip, and he was very 
much delighted with what he has seen, having stopped in 
Spokane en route. While in the Puget Sound country they 
visited Tacoma and some of its door factories, and then 
went on to Portland and then to McCloud, Cal., to inspect 
the plant of the McCloud Lumber Co., in which they are in- 
terested. They will then proceed to San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, returning home by the way of Salt Lake a couple 
of weeks hence. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


New Lumber Agency Domiciled—Two Lumber Com- 
panies Elect Officers—A Thriving Sash and Door 
Business—Business Changes. 

Tacoma, WasH., April 1—The Northwest Lumber 
Agency, recently incorporated by several well known 
lumber manufacturing companies tributary to Tacoma, 
has taken offices on the sixth floor of the Tacoma Build- 
ing, the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.’s new office block. 
The agency will be under the management of Frank J. 
Shields, formerly of the Union Lumber Co., this city, 
and lately of Rogers & Shields. The agency’s offices 
will be ready for opening shortly. It was incorporated 
by officials of the Blumauer and Mentzer lumber com- 
panies, of Tenino; the Lindstrom-Handforth, the Skewis 
and Covington lumber companies. 

The Far West Lumber Co. and its allied corporation, 
the Far West Clay Co., have moved from Bowes Block 
to 224-9 Tacoma Building. The Far West company is 
also interested in the Eatonville Lumber Co., operating 
a large plant at Eatonville and whose output is now 
handled through the new Tacoma & Eastern Lumber 
Co., the latter having offices in the Bowes Block. 

The red cedar shingle market is holding about the 
same as for the last few weeks, according to E. R. 
Rogers, sales office manager for the Case Lumber & 
Shingle Co., of Raymond. Mr. Rogers states that clears 
are a bit stronger, if anything, with not so many in 
sight, and that stars are no weaker. The outlook is fairly 

ood. 

. Snyder Bros., who have completed a mill on the Day 

Island waterway, have secured an order for Northern 

Pacific work on the new watergrade line out of Tacoma, 

which will tap the mill and give it rail facilities. It is 

a thoroughly up-to-date plant. 

The Dempsey Lumber Co. is doing considerable cargo 
business and reports the general market outlook more 
hopeful. The company recently built a large scow to 
be used in lightering lumber from the mill to vessels in 
the harbor, thus doing away with the item of scow 
rental. 

The Westport Logging Co., at Morton, on the Tacoma 
Eastern, has entered into a contract with the Young & 
Johnson Lumber Co., operating sawmill and shingle mill 
at Kapowsin, to log about 50,000 feet a day. L. T. 


Shelton has bought an interest in the logging company,‘ 


which has lately added a 50-ton Climax to its equipment. 
A. C. Young, of the A. C. Young Lumber Co., this city, 
is the principal owner of the Young & Johnson Lumber 
Co. and one of the pioneer lumbermen of Tacoma. 

The Wheeler, Osgood Co. is turning out 1,500 to 2,000 
doors a day besides large quantities of sash, moldings, 
columns, high grade interior finish and specialties. Its 


sawmill, located across the waterway from the big fac- 
tory, is cutting about 125,000 feet of lumber a day 
steadily, the greater part of which goes to the factory. 
The veneer plant which the company is installing and 
which will be located on the southwest corner of the 





company’s 12-acre site is expected to be ready for opera- 
tion in July. The plant will have a capacity of about 
100,000 feet a day and will take the place of the veneer 
department installed several months ago and whieh has 
proved so much of a success that the larger equipment 
was demanded. 

J. W. Slayden has sold his one-third interest in the 
North Western Wooden Ware Co., of this city, to H. C. 
Anderson, of Seattle, and will retire from business after 
10 years with the company, owing to poor health. The 
price is said to have been $75,000. The company has 
the largest plant west of Menasha, Wis., and has a 
capacity of 6,000 wooden tubs a day. Mr. Anderson 
will take an active part in the business. 

Chehalis advices state that the Builders’ Mill Work 
& Supply Co. is soon to start its new plant in that city 
which was built to replace the column and gutter fac- 
tory owned by the Palmer Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
and destroyed by fire several months ago. The new 
plant will use electricity in operating its machines and 
is already running on a Canadian order. 

The Danaher Lumber Co.’s mill is running with a 
good supply of orders on hand, both rail and cargo. 

The Buchanan Lumber Co., recently organized by 
J. C. Buchanan and associates, has bought the Pacific 
Export mill at Olympia and, with the North End Lum- 
ber Co.’s mill in Tacoma in which Mr. Buchanan is inter- 
ested, will ship largely to California. ‘The Buchanan 
company has bought a 9-acre yard in San Diego and 
with a planing mill installed will ship green lumber from 
the Sound and dress and dry it in California, maintain- 
ing a yard for the wholesale and retail trade. 


Improving Fir Door Plant. 


John Snyder, president of the Tacoma Fir Door (o. 
and also of the newly formed Snyder Lumber Co., built 
a sawmill in Tacoma 25 years ago, and afterward be- 
came a banker, but through the vicissitudes of life on 
Commencement Bay, with the ups and downs following 
the strenuous times that came after the early boom days, 
Mr. Snyder finally landed in the door business seven or 
eight years ago, building the plant of the Tacoma Fir 
Door Co., being one of the first to engage in the fir door 
business on the north coast. The plant has been de- 
veloped into one of the largest factories in the West 
with a sawmill in connection, and at the present time a 
a well equipped power plant with stable foundation is 
under construction, which will be equipped with a 300- 
horsepower automatic compound engine and high pressure 
boilers, which will double the power for the door factory 
at less cost of operation. Later a dry kiln will be con- 
structed, it being the intention to make the plant more 
efficient, but not to enlarge its capacity. Mr. Davis, one 
of the early millmen of southwestern Washington, is 
associated with Mr. Snyder as vice president of the com- 
pany and has charge of the manufacturing. 

The Snyder Lumber Co., made up of John Snyder and 
his brother E. P. Snyder, who came west a year or 
longer ago und took charge of the building of the plant, 
began sawing this week. It is on the Day Island water- 
way, on the new Point Defiance cut-off of the Northern 
Pacific, and is equipped with a 10-foot Allis-Chalmers 
band mill with 8-foot head block and has a capacity of 
75,000 feet a day. The boiler and engine house is of 
concrete. In the near future a planing mill also will be 
constructed. This plant has practically a year’s sawing 
contracted for the Northern Pacific—lumber to be used 
in the construction of the Point Defiance Line, which is 
a cut-off from near Tenino on the old main line to Ta- 
coma, with a tunnel under Point Defiance Park. 


New Fir Door Selling Organization. 

In a comfortable suite of offices in the new Tacoma 
Building is now domiciled the Pacifie Mutual Door Co., 
selling organization for nine of the large manufacturers 
of fir doors in Washington and Oregon that ship east 
of the Rocky Mountains. During the last week J. A. 
Gabel, who has charge of the new selling company, fitted 
up the offices, and the agency is gradually getting lined 
up for business. It embraces the Chehalis Fir Door Co., 
Chehalis; Clatsop Mill Co., Astoria, Ore.; Columbia River 
Door Co., Rainier, Ore.; the Ideal Door Co. and the 
Hoquiam Sash & Door Co., Hoquiam; the Nicolai Door 
Co., Portland, Ore.; Tacoma Fir Door Co., Tacoma; 
Robinson Manufacturing Co., Everett, and the North 
Bend Manufacturing Co., North Bend, Ore., having 
a total capacity of over 7,000 doors a day. This capacity 
will be inereased when the Chehalis Fir Door Co. gets 
its new plant at McCleary in full operation in the near 
future. 

Mr. Gabel is one of the live wires in marketing fir 
doors, and also has the distinetion of being one of ,the 
organizers of the Chehalis Fir Door Co. in 1901, the plant 
at Chehalis beginning operation the following year. It 
was the first to manufacture fir doors on the Coast. Mr. 
Gabel and his associates disposed of the company to 
George J. Osgood and Henry McCleary in 1907, and Mr. 
Gabel retired from the door business until about a year 
ago, when he returned to the Chehalis Fir Door Co. in 
charge of its sales, spending much of his time in the 
East. He is well acquainted with the door buying trade 
of the territory east of the Rocky Mountains, and with 
the guidance of the other officers, including C. D. Fratt, 
of Everett, John Snyder, of Tacoma, and George Osgood, 
the new organization will soon be heard from in thé door 
trade of the country. 

James A. Cheyne, president of the Pennsylvania Door & 
Sash Co., of Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, has been in 
‘Tacoma and other Puget Sound lumber and -door centers for 
the aad week on one of his periodical trips to the west 
coast, 

The Addison-Hill Lumber Co., whose plant is at South 
Tacoma, at its recent annual meeting named J. R. Addison 
as president, E. C. Hill vice president, A. G. Simonds secre- 
tary, and John H. Long treasurer. The company is getting 
its share of the business going and during the last year has 
met with a good measure of success. 


Charles A. Pratt, of the Pacific Box Co., chairman of the 
state industrial insurance commission which is administer- 
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in amounts of $200,000 and t 
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Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


Tremble & Co. 


BANKERS 
] First National Bank Building, 


: Devitt, 
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This House Makes an Exclusive Specialty of 


Loans to Lumbermen 


Timber Lands 


Its management has for many years engaged 
in the timberland bond business, is thoroughly 
familiar with the needs of lumbermen. 
Companies desiring financial assistance will 
find it to their advantage to have council 
with us. 


Loans from $100,000.00 upwards. 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 


Timber Land Bonds 
Gnas Nat’! Bank Bldg., 





CHICAGO 
_J 








Fort Dieshion 
National Bank 


Clark and Monroe Sts. 


Capital, - $1,500,000 
Surplus & Profits, $400,000 
Deposits, - $17,000,000 


WM. A. TILDEN, President. 


NELSON N. LAMPERT, J. FLETCHER FARRELL, 
Vice-Pres. Vice-Pres. 


HENRY R. KENT, Cashier. 


GEORGE H. WILSON, CHARLES FERNALD, 
Assistant Cashier. Assistant Cashier. 


THOMAS E. NEWCOMER, Assistant Cashier. 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY. 


We solicit accounts of banks, corporations, firms and individuals 
and endeavor to give prompt and efficient service by per- 


sonal and courteous attention to our customers. ¢ - 
FINANCIAL SERVICE 

FOR THE PARTICULAR NEEDS 

OF YOUR LUMBER BUSINESS. 


The Colonial Trust & Savings Bank is in a 
position to serve the financial interests of 
your business most advantageously. 











It has associated with it directors who are now 
actively interested in the lumber business. 


Timber Bonds Bought and Sold. 


Trustees to Issues. 


COLONIAL Trust 
& Savings BANK 


137 South La Salle, North East Corner Adams 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF OUR SERVICE 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


FOR LONG PERIODS OF TIME IN 
AMOUNTS FROM $100,000 UP. 





We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 


We now control and operate a number of « 
mi 


We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 


These facts make us especial’y fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, ard to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


140 South Dearborn Street 


CHICAGO 
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Makes a specialty of 


loaning money secured 
by mortgages on timber lands 








DETROIT TRUST COMPANY 


DETKOIT, MICHIGAN 


Capital, - 


Surplus and Undivided 
Profits over 


$1,000,000.00 
1,350,000.00 








Interviews 


solicited. 
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Correspondence 
invited. 








Canadian and American 


TIMBER BONDS 


We are in a position to make loans on high 
grade Canadian or United States timber, secured 
by first mortgages. Proceeds can be used 
to enlarge operations, buy additional timber, 
refund indebtedness, etc. Bonds payable seri- 
ally at definite periods. 


Detailed reports of cruises of timber in any 
part of the world, made by cruisers of experi- 
ence. 


Correspondence Invited. 


LUMBERMEN’S TRUST CO., 


LIMITED. 


Metropolitan Building, VANCOUVER, B. C. 








GEORGE E. DUPEE, 


TIMBER ESTIMATOR 








88 Broad Street, - - BOSTON. 














ing the workmen’s compensation law, returned last week 
from New York and Washington, D. C. He attended the 
meeting of the National Civic Federation, where, in ad- 
dresses, he defended the Washington state law. In New 
York Mr. Pratt met a number of insurance men and was 
present at a session of a commission which is drawing up 
an industrial insurance law for New York. 

J. M. Hannaford, second vice president of the Northern 
lacific Railway, arrived in this city Tuesday of last week, 
having come west with President Howard Elliot, who is on 
a trip to Tacoma and the Coast. 

The Kanasket Lumber & Shingle Co. has named as its 
officers for the ensuing year Charles E. Hill, resident man- 
ager of the Tacoma Mill Co., president and treasurer; W. 
A. Whitman, sales manager of the Tacoma Mill Co., vice 
president and secretary, and these two, with James Old- 
field, comprising the board of trustees. 





IN THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


Mill Strike Causes Advance in Prices—1910-11 Cedar 
Shingle Prices Compared—Report of Timber Cruise 
in Chehalis County. 

ABERDEEN AND HoquiAM, WASH., April 1.—The Grays 
Harbor mill strike has had a tendency to advance 
prices in the markets. It is stated that every item in the 
fir list, with the exception of timbers, has advanced 50 
cents, while in timbers the advance has been $1 a thou- 
sand. Hemlock and spruce quotations remain the same 
as before, with the exception of No. 2 beveled siding, 
which is 50 cents higher. Common lumber on this basis 
advanees from $8.50 to $9 a thousand. In silo stock 
particularly a big shortage has been caused by the clos- 
ing of the mills, though every line of lumber has been 
affected. Local millmen say that even a temporary shut- 
down means a very perceptible shortage in the lumber, 
as the output of the Grays Harbor mills is something 
over one and one-eighth of the output for the entire 
Northwest. This advance will not be felt by the local 
plants until the mills now closed down are in operation 
again. 

The committee in charge of the Grays Harbor lumber 
men’s special, which will leave Grays Harbor May 18, 
has drafted a detailed itinerary of the route to be taken 
and copies are now being distributed among the lumber- 
men. 

The average monthly prices of wholesale cedar shingles 
in the mills of Washington have been computed for 1910 
and 1911 and are as follows. The shingles were 5 to 2 
clears, random width, 16 inches long: 

Year 1910--January $2.05, February $2.10, March $2.15, 
April $2.20, May $210, June $2, July $2, August $1.95, 


September $1.95, October $1.90, November $1.85, December 
$1.85 

Year 1911 January $1.85, February $1.95, March $1.90, 
April $1.85, May $1.85, June $1.75 July $1.83, August 
$1.83, September $1.75, October $1. 75, November $1.75, De- 
cember $1.70. 





There is a little stronger feeling in the shingle market 
and in the wholesale circles the reports differ somewhat 
from those of the manufacturers. The Red Cedar Shingle 
Manufacturers’ Association finds that the demand for 
shingles is improving rapidly and shows a decided in- 
crease. Prices are stiffening in keeping with the de- 
mand. In San Francisco No. 1 redwood shingies are 
quoted at $1.75, but as vet there is little change in the 
market on cedar shingles. 

The log market has not been very strong of late, as 
there is an abundance of logs in the water and the camps 
of the logging companies, generally speaking, are in 
operation. The same conditions seem to prevail on Puget 
Sound and in the Columbia River district. Logs are 
plentiful and no change in prices is noted. 

I. Hild has recently purchased the timber and 
the Clallam shingle mill near Sequim, in Clallam County. 
Mr. Hild expects to place the mill in immediate operation. 

The lumbermen of Montesano, who have long realized 
the necessity of obtaining a spur track from one of the 
three railroads entering the city to the plants of the 
lumber companies on the water front, have secured the 
services of the Montesano Chamber of Commerce to bring 
the project before the officials of the different railroads 
which enter that city. The Northern Pacifie and the 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. are look- 
ing seriously into the matter and it is expected that the 
spur track will be built in the near future. 

A. H. Kuhn, for many years superintendent of the 
Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Co., has resigned from that 
position. For some time Mr. Kuhn has been planning an 
extended vacation, and he expects to visit the Panama 
Canal, Central and South America, and in the coming 
fall to go to the Orient, having mapped out a trip 
through Japan and China for the winter. 

Rep. J. W. Fordney has been appointed one of the 
committee to represent the Aberdeen Chamber of Com- 
merce at the organization of the National Chamber of 
Commerce at Washington, D. C. Mr. Fordney is in- 
terested in a number of the mills on Grays Harbor and 
is principal owner in the Coats-Fordney Logging Co. 

The new plant of the Southwest Manufacturing Co., 
of Raymond, will be completed by April 1. The latest 
machines will be installed in the mill and the plant will 
have a capacity of 400,000 shingles a day. 

Four new machines have been installed in mill No. 3 
and two in mill No. 2 of the Case Shingle Co., at Ray- 
mond. The Case Shingle & Timber Co.’s mills will now 
have a combined capacity of more than a million shingles 
a day. 

So far about S20 acres of land have been sold by the 
Settlers’ Agency and the greater part of this land has 
been sold from the listings of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., of Tacoma, and the Somerville Bros., of Napavine. 
The former company is maintaining appraisers in the 
field and . turning the listments of its property in the 
logged-off land as rapidly. as appraisements are given. 

A cruiser has been sent into the upper region about 
the head waters of the Wishkah River for the purpose of 
locating a railway for the Simpson Logging Co., which 
contemplates laying tracks as soon as possible. 


The report for the cruise of Chehalis County has re- 
cently been turned into the assessor’s office and ir is 
stated that the timber in the county is assessed under 
four heads, viz.: fir, spruce, cedar and hemlock. There 
are 16 different classifications of the timber for taxation 
purposes, as follows: Green standing fir, dead standing 
fir and down fir; spruce, spruce piling, spruce poles; 
cedar, cedar telegraph poles, and cedar poles; hemlock, 
hemlock piling, hemlock poles; fir piling; white pine, 
larch; white fir and cottonwood. The cruise of the whole 
township shows that it contains 1,300,000,000 feet of tim- 
ber. Section 16-6 contains 81,000,000 feet of standing 
timber and of this amount 77,000,000 feet is fir. As 
shown by the report Chehalis County contains about 25,- 
000,000,000 feet of standing timber. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

EVERETT, WAsH., April 1.—The lumber trade was 
excellent last week, the coastwise traffic being heavy 
and rail demand good. Some were inclined to attribute 
the increase of business to the curtailment of production 
in the Grays Harbor district as a result of the labor 
troubles. There is little doubt that some lumber items 
were affected. Shinglemen reported the volume of busi- 
ness large, with prices about the same as last week. 
This week a few more shingle mills in the country dis- 
tricts will be opened but their output is not large. 

The shingle mill at Baring, which has been closed all 
winter, will resume operation shortly. Repairs are now 
being made. 

The B. B. & R. mill at Index and the holdings of the 
Big Falls Timber Co., of Index, have changed hands and 
operation will be resumed at once. 

It is not likely that the Cascade Lumber & Shingle Co. 
will resume operations in the 10-block shingle mili at 
Snohomish at an early date. Manager C. W. Gorham 
explained at a recent meeting of the Snohomish Com- 
mercial Club that the mill would resume when prices 
reached a much better figure. 


Week’s Shipping. 


Steamer Lahme loaded 200,000 feet of lumber at Crown 
plant and 300,000 fect at Clark-Nickerson, and took a deck- 
load of poles from B. H. Vollans for San Francisco. 
Schooner A. L’. Coates arrived at Crown plant to load 900,- 
000 feet for San Pedro. Schooner Borealis departed in tow 
of steam schooner Charles Nelson with 850,000 feet for San 
Irancisco loaded at the Crown plant. Steam schooner 
Charles Nelson loaded 400,000 feet at the Crown plant and 
300,000 feet at the Clark-Nickerson for San Francisco. 
Steam schooncr Hornet loaded 250,000 feet at the Crown 
mill and completed her cargo with poles from B. H. Collans 
for San Francisco. Steam schooner Wasp cleared from the 
Crown plant with 710,000 feet. Steamer Willamette loaded 
160,000 feet from the Ferry-Baker Lumber Co.’s mill and 
400,000 feet from the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.’s plant and 
cleared for San Pedro. Barkentine James Johnson is com- 
pleting the loading of 1,200,000 feet of lumber at the Crown 
plant and will clear next week for Honolulu. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 


CENTRALIA, WASH., April 1.—Last week has been a 
very satisfactory one for the mills in this section. Prices 
have advanced noticeably, and there is every reason to 
believe that prices are on the rise, with a steady demand 
to keep them so. The fact that railroads are placing 
orders at an advance in price and the large inquiries 
for car building materials that are being sent out by car 
building companies indicate a strengthening that is ex- 
tremely pleasing to the millmen. Shingles have shown 
little change, but are holding their own in spite of the 
large quantities that are being placed on the market. 
Cross-arms are moving more freely than at any other 
time for two years, and silo material is being put out in 
large quantities. 

The serious condition of the labor question on Grays 
Horbor and Willapa Harbor is a handicap to the mills 
affected, but the lumber market in general is benefited. 

The Stillwater Lumber Co., of Little Falls, and the 
Walville Lumber Co., of Walville, sold in a lump their 
vard stock. In the first instanee the sale amounted to 
about $20,000 and in the second it was almost $40,000. 
The sale included the accumulation of many million feet 
of various kinds, but the larger portion was dimension 
and boards. The purchasers were Centralia people. 

The Consolidated Lumber & Shingle Co., of Belling- 
ham, has established an office in South Bend, and plans 
to move its large mills from Whatcom to Pacific County 
and rebuild on Willapa Harbor as soon as possible. 

The Pacific Fruit Package Co. has let a contract for a 
large factory, to house a number of box-making machines. 
The company has had an enormous trade since the open- 
ing up, and the new building is the result of a still 
greater demand. 

All the mills around Centralia are running full time, 
and the Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency reports a very 
gratifying week in both orders and shipments. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., April 1.—Glenn C. Hyatt, head 
ot the Bellingham Securities Syndicate, announced last 
week that the plant of the Bellingham Bay Lumber Co. 
will be operated soon after several month’s close-down. 
Since the announcement of the transfer of: the local 
property a deal has been perfected by which the rail- 
road holdings of the sy ndieate are turned over to the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound Railroad. 

The schooner William Renton is loading 550,000 feet of 
lumber at the E. K. Wood mill for Oakland. The tramp 
steamer Bessie Dollar is loading 1,500,000 at the same 
place for Manila. The schooners William Smith and Star of 
Finland are also in port, taking on lumber cargoes. The 
schooner 0. S. Holmes is loading poles for California and 


the Ethel Zane is loading a cargo from the Larson lumber 
plant for San Francisco, 

Fred J. Wood, of the ©. K. Wood Lumber Co., has been 
in Aberdeen for several days looking after the company’s in- 
terests there during the strike. 
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INLAND EMPIRE 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WASH., April 1.—The McGoldrick Lumber 
Co. has announced that the big mill will resume opera- 
tions at once for the season’s run. Mr. MeGoldrick 
states that while the development of business later in 
the season will determine the amount of lumber cut plans 
at present call for about 25,000,000 feet. 

Owing to warm weather during the last two weeks the 
Craig Mountain Lumber Co. will be able to start its mill 
at Winchester today, declared C. P. Lindsley, general 
manager, today. This is about two weeks earlier than 
was expected. The plant will cut about 100,000 feet a 
day. Mr. Lindsley says the mill will only make a 
200-day run, cutting approximately 20,000,000 feet. 

The Fidelity Lumber Co., operating at Newport, and 
the Post Falls Lumber & Manufacturing Co. will both 
start their saws April 1. 

The Bonners Ferry Lumber Co. is running its planer 
on a night shift to catch up on orders which are now 
ready for delivery. The company reports a good grow- 
ing business. Considerable lumber from the mill is 
shipped into the Canadian provinces. 

Dr. C. H. Shattuck, head of the forestry department 
of the University of Idaho, in an official bulletin just 
issued states that the present annual growth of timber 
in Idaho is estimated to be more than six times the 
present timber cut. The professor asserts that Idaho’s 
forests can not be exhausted within the next 140 years, 
even if there was more timber cut than the annual growth 
at this time. 


John R. Stege, of Milwaukee, general agent for the 
Avenarius Carbolineum wood preserver, is spending a few 











— in Spokane with the Lindsley Bros., who are local 
gents for the product. 
RN. M. Hart, president of the Western Pine Manufactur- 


crs’ Association, is spending several weeks in the East on 
business. 





IN NORTHERN IDAHO. 

BoNNERS FeErry, IDAHO, April 2.—The Bonners Ferry 
Lumber Co. put a night shift to work in its planing mill 
last week. The company has many rush orders. Last 
week the company shipped out a carload containing over 
44,000 feet of short lengths, said to have contained more 
feet of lumber than has ever been placed in a car in 
the West. General Manager McCoy is now in St. Paul 
on a 10 days’ business trip. 

The Fidelity Lumber Co., of Newport. Wash., resumed 
operation today. President Willis states that the out- 
look is good for the busiest season in the company’s 
history and that before the season is over the company 
will have cut about 25,000,000 feet of lumber, 80 per 
cent of which will be white pine. 

The Dalkena Lumber Co., of Dalkena, Wash., resumed 
operation at its saw and planing mill last week. 

The Phelps Lumber Co., of Cusick, Wash., expects to 
start its plant about April 15 and will cut during the 
season 7,500,000 feet. 

The Humbird Lumber Co. started up its sawmilis at 
Sandpoint, Idaho, and Kootenai, Idaho, last week. 

Among the smaller mills which will resume operation 
this month are the Mosser Lumber Co.’s mill at New- 
port, Wash.; the King mill at Penrith, Wash.; the 
Spokane Lumber Co.’s mill at Diamond Lake. 





FROM WESTERN MONTANA. 

MIssouLA, Monv., April 2.—Three of the sawmills 
in this territory will start this week, to the gratification 
of the lumberjacks. Local business is good and inereas- 
ing, Missoula and tributary country being especially 
active owing to effective advertising through the com- 
mercial bodies that are working in the get-together 
spirit. The Baird & Harper mill at O’Brien Creek will 
put on 85 men to log and saw for a 40,000-foot a 
day cut. 

The Bonner plant of the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co. will use 300 or more men. This mill has 25,000,000 
feet of log supply now on hand and will run the season 
through. 

The Polleys Lumber Co. has completed changes in its 
log deck designed to facilitate rapid handling of the 
logs before the saw, and will start the day run and 
later will put on a night shift. The company expects 
to make a cut of 100,000 feet in 24 hours, and run until 
winter. Five million feet of logs are now at the load- 
ing skids at Camp Taft and a large crew is in the woods. 
This company has shipped from one to three cars of 
dressed lumber a day since last December, and orders 
and inquiries indicate a demand to its full capacity. A 
large percentage of the Polleys mill product will be 
Idaho white pine of superior quality. A 100-foot exten- 
sion to the storage shed is required on account of the 
growing business, and it will be built at once by local 
contractors. 
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IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 


KALISPELL, Mont., April 1.—Business continues to 
improve and shipments show a decided improvement over 
the corresponding period of 1911. Inquiries are numer- 
ous and many buyers have visited the district looking 
over stocks and placing orders for immediate shipment. 
Prices are stiffening gradually. Most of the mills will 
bégin operation for the season this week. The cut this 
year will be fully 30 per cent less than it was in 1911, 
although a few mills will cut as much as in previous 
years. 

. Arrangements are being made to bring out the drives 
on the Kootenai and Fortine Rivers, where several mil- 
lion feet of logs were banked last winter. The logs on 
the Kootenai will go to the Bonners Ferry Lumber Co.. 


while those on the Fortine will go to the Eureka Lum- 
ber Co. The drives on the Stillwater and Flathead 
Rivers will be very light this year as compared with 
other years. On the Big Fork River a drive of several 
hundred thousand ties will be brought out and rafted 
across the Flathead Lake, and delivered to the Great 
Northern Railway at Somers, where they will be treated 
in its tie pickling plant before distribution along the 
main line. 

The sawmill of the Lincoln Logging & Lumber Co., 
Fortine, will start for the season April 1. C. B. Roberts, 
for several years identified with the lumber and banking 
business in this district, who is the principal stock- 
holder, will assume the management. He states that the 
company’s equipment will be increased and that several 
miles of logging railroad will be added to its main line 
and branches. 

W. P. MeMannamy has resumed operation at his mill 
10 miles northwest of Kalispell, and will manufacture 
1,500,000 feet, the majority of which will be delivered 
to his planing mill and factory in Kalispell. 


Paul Neils, Minneapolis, Minn., president 
Libby Lumber Co., Libby, Mont., has been in the district 
looking after business matters and visiting his sisters, Mrs. 
liarry Schtnecht and Mrs. Alfons Agathar. 

H. €. Karrow, salesman for the Somers Lumber Co., 
has been visiting the trade for several weeks in the Da- 
kotas and eastern Montana. returned this week and says 
that = outlook is very good throughout the territory he 
covered, 

The Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
has presented the State land board with a 27 by 48-inch 
veneered larch panel, finished in seven different stains, that 
will be displayed in the capitol building at Helena. 

John Wotring, for four years bookkeeper and sales man- 
ager of the Northwestern Lumber Co., was recently made 
general manager, succeeding C. L. Dobner, who resigned to 
look after his banking interests at Thief River Falls, Minn. 
The Winton Bros., ‘Thiet River Falls, Minn., who have 
large milling interests in Canada and in the South, are 
the principal stockholders, with whom Mr. Wotring has 
been connected eight years. 

B. J. Boorman, of the Boorman Lumber Co., returned 
last week from a month’s business trip in eastern Montana. 
He states that the company will begin the erection of its 


vice of the 


who 


planing mill at Fortine, within the next two weeks and 
expects to have it ready for operation May 10: It will 
handle the cut of the Lincoln Logging & Lumber Co., con- 


—, of 6,000,000 feet. 
WwW. 5 Jellison, of the Jellison Lumber Co., 
for points in eastern Montana on business. He states that 
he contemplates establishing retail yards at Conrad and 
three or four other points in eastern Montana. 
P. L. Howe, of the Eureka Lumber Co., 
oa an looking over the company’s 
reka 


left last week 


»., is here from 
interests at Eu- 





NORTHWESTERN MONTANA NOTES. 

Lippy, Mont., April 2.—The Libby Lumber Co.’s saw- 
mill was started up today, for a long season’s run, with 
a double shift of workmen, after having been closed 
down for several weeks, during which extensive repairs 
were made. 

Hurd & Schultz have started sawing with their small 
mill at Troy, where they expect to supply most of the 
local demand for lumber. 

The income from timber sales made by the Forest 
Service in the Kootenai Forest during the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1911, will amount to approximately 
$27,000. There have been 36 active timber sales in prog- 
ress during the winter, mostly on forest homestead land. 

Hand & Skinner are establishing a logging camp near 
the mouth of the Yakt River, where they will put in logs 
for the Bonners Ferry Lumber Co. 

The Burlingham Lumber Co. has started up its: new 
mill here and lumber is being cut for the buildings 
which it will erect. 

Joseph Branham has completed his logging operations 
at Jennings, having put in over 1,000,000 feet during the 
winter. The logs were secured from his own homestead 
and from the forest reserve and will go to the Bonners 
Ferry Lumber Co. 


CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 











Increased Demand With INo Immediate Price Improve- 
ment—Fir Slightly Advanced and Higher Prices 
Expected If Grays Harbor Strike Spreads. 

SAN Francisco, Cau., April 1—A marked stiffening 
in fir lumber was the feature of last week and $13 base 
is being asked, delivered San Francisco, an advance of 
about. 50 cents. This was brought about not by the 
much-advocated voluntary curtailment of production but 
by the persistent strike on Grays Harbor. If this strike 
ties up Willapa Harbor also and spreads to Puget Sound 
lumber prices may be expected to soar and within a few 
weeks almost any price might be obtained. 

Although demand is increasing, with dry weather for 
building, stocks at the yards are fair and the retail 
market is still open, with no immediate signs of better 
prices. Redwood clears, which have been moving slowly 
for some months, will probably pick up and redwood 
boards, which have been very scarce, will go still higher. 
Owing to much rough weather along the coast, causing 
lumber vessels to be bar bound for days, and the Grays 
Harbor strike, receipts of lumber by sea have been cur- 
tailed. The total amount of the cargoes arriving dur- 
ing the seven days ended this afternoon was only about 
10,000,000 feet. 

A number of the leading California white pine saw 
mills have unusually large stocks of lumber on hand for 
this time of year, and owing to this and the unsettled 
condition of the eastern markets they will not start up 
until May 1, though it is likely that stimulating weather 
conditions would enable them to resume eutting early 
in April. 

Building and Realty News. 


The total number of deeds recorded last 


week, not 
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CHOICE TRACTS 7 


= Columbia Timber 


@, We own and offer choice tracts of care- 
fully selected timber in British Columbia, 
ranging in size from fifty million feet totwo 
billion feet. 

., This timber is situated where it will de- 
rive the greatest benefit in increase of values 
by the completion next year of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway and the Panama 
Canal. 














Interviews and Correspondence Invited. 





A. C. Frost Company 
= Y 


CHICAGO 
Michigan Timber Leal 
FOR SALE 


4982.70 acres situated in the eastern part 
of Ontonagon county, Mich., tributary to 
the C.M. & St. P.R.R. Timber consists of 




















Birch = - 3,873,000 Ft. Pine - - 399,000 Ft. 
Basswood 1,307,000 * Hemlock 13,017,000 ** 
Maple - 5,128,000 *‘ Balsam - 1,012,000 ‘* 
Elm - - 686,000 ** Spruce - 1,095,000 ** 
Ash - 630,000 ** Cedar - 1.012,000 ‘* 
Oak - - 35,000 ** Tamarack 194,000 ** 


Total 28,388,000 Feet of merchantable timber. 


Cedar Poles 13,830 Pieces 
Cedar Posts 189,830 Pieces 


G.F.SANBORN COMPANY 
Peoples’ Gas Blidg., Chicago - 


Cook-Alexander Land Co., Lt. 


Alexandria, Louisiana 














Colonizers and Developers of 


_ fat Over Pine Lands 
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PINE LOGS OR LUMBER FOR+SALE. 


We own and offer for sale on the Maganetawan River, about 
thirty miles from Georgian Bay, in the Township of Mc Kenzie, and 
near Deer Lake Station on the C. & N.O. Ry., twenty-three miles 
north of Parry Sound, approximately seven and a half million feet 
of pine logs, Government Scale. 

Ready for early delivery. Logs can be driven to Byng Inlet in 
nbout three weeks’ time after drive starts. 

Will sell logs at a price delivered Byng Inlet, in one or more lots, 





Will sell the product at miil on Georgian Bay; or, w ill guarantee 
cost of sawing and towing. 
The stock is of superior quality. 


75% of Scale 12” diameter and over. 
85% of Scale 10” diameter and over. 
95% White Pine, balance mainly Red Pine. 
80% 16’ lengths. 
Buyers will be shown the logs by Mr. R. G. Flanders, Manager, 
who may be reached by letter to Whitestone, Ontario: or by tele- 
phone from Parry Sound from the C. & N. O. Ry. Station. 


Three days will be ample time to make inspection and return to 
Parry Sound. 


Further particulars given to prospective buyers. 


HOLT TIMBER COMPANY, LIMITED, 


926 Manhattan Building, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
r, Whitestone, Ontario, Canada. 


On Your Way to the Southlan 


Stop off at Vicksburg, Mississippi, and visit the beautiful his- 
toric National Military Park. Sixty two miles of automobile 
driveway, and over two millions of dollars in monuments. 
Stop at the NATIONAL PARK HOTEL 
one of the best Hotels in the Great South. Opened July 4, 
1911, under the management of Mr. Gaston Saux, formerly of 


The Grunewald, New Orleans. Conducted upon the modi- 
fied European plan. 
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Sit in Your Office 





and See Your Land 
as If on the Spot 


With one of our forest maps 
before you, you can know exactly 
the amount, character and loca- 
tion of your timber. The know- 
ledge will be exact, not what some 
cruiser has guessed at. This in- 
formation will enable you to get 








at least 10% more from your tim- 
ber yearly. 

We appraise new lands, and survey wild lands 
for renewal of lines or to get actual acreage. 

Let us prove to you the value of the services which our skill 
and experience can offer, 

SEND FOR OUR BOOK, 
**Applied Forestry, ’’ a valuable text book on 
how to get greater returns from your timber at 
once and in the future. Free on request. 


APPLETON & SEWALL CO., Inc. 
Foresters and Surveyors. 166 Fifth Ave., New York 
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—THE— 


American -Credit Indemnity 
Company 
OF NEW YORK. 


Insures Wholesale Lumbermen against ex- 
cessive loss through insolvency of customers. 

The stupendous amount of annual loss by 
bad debts makes Credit Insurance necessary. 


Loss Payments to Policy Holders 
over $7,265,000,00. 


























Successful 
Business Men 


| Owe their prosperity largely to the fact that 
they keep in close touch with every phase of 
their business, We make it part of our busi- 
ness to systematize book-keeping methods so 
as to save labor and time and place you in 
easy touch with the conditions of any de- 
partment. We solicit correspondence and 
will be pleased to give any information 
desired about our service. 


The International Audit Co. 


413 Merchants Loan and Trust Building 


CHICAGO 




















302 Broadway, Marquette Building, 415 Locust St., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 
t 
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Business Opportunity 








An experienced, successful operating lumber- 
man has negotiated for a large mill property and 
Timber holding on the Pacific Coast. Unusual 
opportunity, property operating steadily and 
making money. Some additional capital required 
to finance purchase. Details to interested re- 


sponsible applicants giving satisfactory references. 


Address—L 100 AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


% _———$—__—___— 9 
ir 











WP. KETCHAM | TIMBER 
514 Stock Exchange, | pabinmnincinit S 
CHICAGO, « 111. | pr a ia 

















including the title transfers, is 249. In mortgage trans- 
actions affecting city real property the total is above 
the million-dollar mark. There were 150 mortgages filed 
for record, which represent a total valuation of $1,028,- 
110. With 38 deeds of trust, amounting in all to $303,- 
252, the grand total of loans and renewals for the week 
is $1,326,642. Forty building contracts were recorded, 
totalling $305,302, which is an advance over the pre 
ceding week and a fair average of recent figures .on 
building. 


Shipping News. 


The schooner Andy Mahony, which recently sailed for 
Tacoma, in 33 hours discharged 750,000 feet of lumber, or 
un average of 200,000 feet a day of nine hours. This is 
said to be the record for sailing vessels. 

Among the offshore lumber shipments from San Francisco 
last week were the steamer Honolulan, Honolulu, 17,000 
feet lumber; steamer City of Sydney, Mexico, 2,165. feet, 
Central America, 84.884 feet. 


Tonnage Engagements. 


The German ship Schiffbek is under charter for lumber 
from the Columbia River or Puget Sound to two ports in 
the United Kingdom at 78s 9d. The barkentine Makaweli 
is engaged for the same business from Grays Harbor to New 
Zealand at private terms. The British steamer Strathbeg 
is engaged under time charter for lumber from Eureka and 
Puget Sound to Australia at 5s delivery San Francisco 
and redelivery Australia. The schooner M. Turner is en- 
gaged for the same business from Columbia River to Auck- 
land at 57s 6d. Ship Seyura is tixed for lumber from Co- 
‘umbia River to South Africa at 72s 6d. Jap. steamer 
Shintsu. Maru will carry redwood from Eureka and fir from 
Hastings Mills, B. C., to Australia. 

Offshore freights remain firm, with prospects for con- 
tinued increase in the demand for vessels for all classes of 
freights, so that quotations on lumber cargoes are not ex 
pected to decline for some time. Steam schooner Olson- 
Vahony loaded lumber on Puget Sound for San Pedro, at 
$5.50. Coastwise freights are very firm at recent quota- 
tions, although the Grays Harbor strike, if long continued, 
may eventually cause a stagnation in coast lumber ship- 
ping, and lower charter rates. 


Recent Lumber News in Brief. 


O. C, Haslett says that the recent rain and snow in the 
mountains will delay the resumption of work for the 
season at the white pine mills at Oroville. But there is 
a good demand for lumber and as stocks are getting low 
a start will be made by the Truckee Lumber Co., after 


_the weather has improved, and a large cut may be ex- 


pected. 

Charles RK. McCormick, of this city, has received a 
wire stating that the St. Helens Mill Co., in which he is 
interested, had lost the smaller one of its two sawmills 
in Columbia County, Ore., by fire. The burned plant 
was situated on Columbia Slough, a half mile from the 
new cargo mill, and had been cutting lumber at the rate 
of 60,000 feet a day. As the company has many orders 
on hand the other mill will be rushed with work. There 
Was some insurance. 

One of the largest timberland transfers of recent years 
in northern California was set forth in a deed recently 
filed for record. The Winton Lumber Co., at Yreka, 
transfers to lumbermen from Wausau, Wis., 8,000 acres 
of sugar pine timber located on Horse Creek and Beaver 
Creek. It is reported that the consideration is nearly 
$500,000. 

Aceording to Yreka advices J. J. Winter has become 
president and manager of the Butte Creek Lumber Co., 
with plant at Bray, succeeding R. C. Pierson. 

The Stearns Lumber Co.’s redwood mill at Wendling 
has been closed down for repairs and improvements after 
a long run with good results. 

The Berkeley Lumber Co. has succeeded the West 
Berkeley Lumber Co. at Berkeley. The Amador Lumber 
Co. is now doing a successful yard business at Martel. 

The names of Edwin M. Eddy, of this city, and F.‘H. 
Winters, appear as directors in the Pacific Lumber Co., 
which was organized under the laws of Maine in 1905, 
in a copy of the articles of incorporation which has been 
filed at San Pedro, preparatory to engaging in business 
there. 

Exposition Notes. 


Thus far governors of six States have been in San 
Francisco and have selected sites for State buildings to 
be erected for the Universal Exposition to be held in 
1915 in San Francisco. Governor Oswald West, Oregon’s 
chief executive, was first to select a site and on the 
same afternoon Governor Oddie, of Nevada, located a 
splendid site for Nevada’s building. Governors Norris, 
of Montana; Hay, of Washington; Hawley, of Idaho, 
and Spry, of Utah, have selected sites for their State 
buildings. Governor Vessey, of South Dakota, will also 
locate a site for a buiiding for his State. The brass 
plate that was attached to the Oregon fir that was 
brought from the northern State on the occasion of the 
selection of a site for the exposition by the Oregon dele- 
gation was stolen a few days ago by a souvenir hunter. 
Fortunately the tree was a tall one, otherwise the 
souvenir hunter might have taken it. The tree is located 
on the Presidio reservation and it is hoped that the 
Oregonians will shortly furnish the exposition with a 
new plate that can be riveted to the tree. 


Busy at Sonora. 


At the Standard Lumber Co.’s sash, door and box fac- 
tory at Sonora conditions have improved considerably 
the last month or two, the demand for shook being excep- 
tionally good, and the plant is running with a full crew 
again. Orders for doors and sash also are coming in 
freely and the spring outlook is fairly good. At its big 
storage yards at Standard, four miles above Sonora, an 
extensive dam has just been completed preparatory for 
the modern sawmill that is to be built to replace the 
three sawmills in the company’s timber, which latter 
will be dismantled when the larger mill is built. The 
logs will then be brought down to Standard and all saw- 
ing operations concentrated at this point. The logging 
crews for the coming season will be sent into the moun- 
tains some time between April 15 and May 1. 





OREGON 


ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


PORTLAND, OrE., April 1—The Columbia County Lum- 
ber Co.’s mill near St. Helens, on the lower Columbia 
River, was destroyed Thursday, March 28, by fire believed 
to have been of incendiary origin. It is said, too, that 
an explosion aided in the wrecking of the plant. Detect- 
ives are at work on the case. The plant had a 40,000-foot 
capacity and will be rebuilt. It is owned by H. F. Me- 
Cormick, his brother, Charles R. McCormick, and 
associates, who also own the St. Helens Mill Co. 
at St. Helens, one of the largest sawmill plants on 
the Columbia River. Ernest Meyer, the MeCormicks’ 
representative in Portland, has gone to St. Helens to 
look after affairs and if possible seeure a clew to the 
origin of the fire. The mill had been running three 
days before and the watchman, a reliable young man, 
was about the premises when he suddenly saw flames 
burst from the engine room. Almost simultaneously 
came the explosion. It is reported that it was so vio- 
lent that it shook the windows in buildings more than 
a mile away. The explosion blew the mill almost to 
pieces and the consumption by fire was therefore quick. 
The company has had no trouble with its laborers and it 
is not believed that they had anything to do with the 
explosion or fire. 

F. D. Beal, formerly of San Francisco and Seattle, 
has come to Portland to take charge of the St. Helens 
Creosoting Co., a new branch to be operated in connection 
with the properties of Charles McCormick and asso- 
ciates at St. Helens, Ore., where a shipbuilding plant 
also is being established in addition to the big sawmill. 
Buildings for the plant are now in course of construc- 
tion. It is hoped to have the plant ready for operation 
by August 1. It will be built adjoining that of 
the Columbia County Lumber Co. It will turn out all 
kinds of treated wood, such as railroad material and 
wooden blocks for street pavements. At the shipyard 
the company headed by Mr. McCormick will build two 
large steam schooners, the keel already having been laid 
for one. Work on the other will be started without delay. 

The West Oregon Lumber Co. at Linnton is hurrying 
work rebuilding the mill destroyed by fire about four 
months ago and it is hoped to be ready to turn out 
lumber by May 1. The large band saw shipped from the 
East some time ago got mixed up in a train wreck and 
a new one had to be ordered, but this delay is not 
expected to prevent the beginning of operations by the 
time specified. 

G. M. Duncan, sales manager of the Douglas Fir Sales 
Co., reports that the volume of rail business shows ma- 
terial increase and that prices are firmer and better. He 
thinks the early summer trade will be good. 

The Pacific Export Lumber Co. has chartered the 
British ship Kireudbrightshire to carry a cargo of lum- 
ber from this port to the United Kingdom. The lumber 
exporting company paid 80s, the highest price paid for 
lumber carrying from this Coast for a long time. The 
vessels will carry about 1,500,000 feet. The Pacific 
Export Lumber Co. has chartered the British ship Se- 
gura to carry a cargo of lumber to Cape Town, South 
Africa, and the British ship Kinross-shire to carry a 
cargo of lumber to the United Kingdom. Both have 
options to load at Portland or on Puget Sound. 

The American steamer Riverside is at the mills of the 
Hammond Lumber Co. near Astoria loading 1,500,000 
feet for Panama for the Government. The steamer will 
sail next week. 

The British steamer Ocean ‘Monarch will be here soon 
to load 3,500,000 feet of lumber for Anstralia under 
charter to J. J. Moore & Co. The lumber will be fur- 
nished by the mills of the Monarch Lumber Co., Port- 
land, and the Pacific National Lumber Co., Rainier, on 
the lower Columbia. This will be the first large ship- 
ment to be sent foreign from the latter mill, which 
began operation only a few months ago. 

California shipments are increasing at a remarkable 
rate as will be seen from the fact that next week there 
will be in the Columbia River 20 steam and sailing 
schooners to load for San Francisco and San Pedro. 
This will be the largest fleet ever assembled in the river 
during such a short period of time loading for Cali- 
fornia. It is said that this demand is not due to activity 
in connection with building for the coming exposition 
but that it follows the reduction of stocks throughout 
California and at points to which shipments are made 
by way of the California ports. 

With a heavy offshore business and a steadily increas- 
ing coastwise movement in lumber the Pacific Inspection 
Bureau, of which L. Campbell is manager in this district, 
is extremely busy. Mr. Campbell has from 40 to 50 in- 
spectors in the field continually. 

The Norwegian steamer Henrik Ibsen is due to arrive 
here in a few days to'load 3,500,000 feet of lumber for 
Australia, under charter to the American Trading Co. 

Lumber rates from points on the new Tillamook 
branch of the Southern Pacific to all common points in 
the East will be the same as the rates applying from 
Portland and other Coast cities, thus giving the terri- 
tory served by the new road opportunity to develop its 
timber and milling resources. The Southern Pacific is 
preparing a tariff that will go into effect soon after 
April 1. While the eastbound business will be com- 
mon with the Portland rate, the rate to San Francisco 
will be 50 cents higher than that from Portland, because 
of Portland having the advantage of water competition, 
unless the combination of the local rates should be less, 
in which event Portland will not be given the advantage. 
The rate is expected to bring about considerable activity 
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in the lumber industry in the district which is famous for 
its wonderful fir forests. 

Through the efforts of E. T. Allen, of the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association, Portland, the Pa- 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Co., is cooperating to reduce 
the forest fire evil by printing in its directories, that 
cover wooded portions of the Northwest, a few sugges- 
tions for caution and in the use of the telephone to 
inform the proper authorities of fires needing attention. 
Mr. Allen is also making an effort to have all of the 
telephone systems throughout the Northwest use some 
similar matter in their directories. 





TRADE CONFLICTS BETWEEN CANADA AND 
NORTHWEST STATES. 

PORTLAND, ORE., April 1.—That the proposed agree- 
ment between Canada and Australia to the effect that 
a $2 per thousand duty be placed against American lum- 
ber shipped into Australia would be a severe blow to 
the lumber industry of this country is pointed out in a 
statement prepared by W. J. Jones, general manager of 
the stevedoring firm of Brown & McCabe, of this city, 
and printed in the Kvening Telegram. It also argues 
strongly for free Panama Canal tolls for American bot- 
toms in domestic traffic. Mr. Jones writes in part: 


If the plan of imposing a tariff on American lumber in 
Australia is effected it will serve to divert from 50 to 65 
per cent of the offshore trade in timber, now enjoyed by 
Oregon and Washington mills, to British Columbia. Already 
several large mills are being built on Fraser River and the 
coast of Southwestern Canada to take advantage of the new 
market. 

More than one-half of the foreign output of lumber in the 
two northern Pacific coast States is marketed in Australia. 
the effect the canal will have on their trade the American 
mills even to consider attempting to compete against a 
discrimination of $2 in favor of the Canadian mills, where 
both labor and raw material are considerably cheaper. 

If the plan goes through on the line proposed and the 
ideas of British Columbia mill owners are realized as to 
the effect the canal will have on their trade; the American 
mills will suffer the loss of a great volume of business. 
The Canadians say that they can utilize cheap foreign 
steamer tonnage to ship lumber into Atlantic coast markets, 
pay the American duty and successfully compete with our 
Pacific coast mills, provided, however, that there is no dis- 
crimination of canal dues in favor of United States tonnage. 

The difference is gained in the fact that foreign vessels, 
employing cheap labor from the bridge to the forecastle, 
can carry lumber from $2 to $4 cheaper than American-built 
and manned vessels. However, if American tonnage is al- 
lowed free use of the Canal and the present tariff of $2 a 
thousand feet on lumber is continued it is doubtful if the 
Canadian mills could get into the markets of the Atlantic 
eoast states. 

A condition of this nature requires the careful attention 
of the shrewdest minds. American money and labor are the 
agencies used to build the Panama Canal, and internal sel- 
fish interests and the foreign shipping combine are lined up 
solidly to nullify the trade advantage to the United States 
and promote foreign manufacturing and vessel interests. 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 

MARSHFIELD, ORE., April 2.—Steamer Bessie Dollar, of 
the Robert Dollar Co., of San Francisco, has left Coos 
Bay with 2,500,000 feet of lumber, and will take on 
1,000,000 feet on Puget’ Sound, all for China. The lum- 
ber loaded here was from the C. A. Smith mill, excepting 
250,000 feet of choice redwood from Crescent City, Cal., 
claimed to be the most valuable cargo of redwood ever 
taken out of that harbor. 

The Seeley-Anderson Logging Co., on the Coquille 
River, has let the contract for grading and bridge build- 
ing on the logging road which is being built from Par- 
kersburg on Coquille River to Bear Creek to reach a 
large tract of timber. 

Preparations are being made by the Terminal Rail- 
way, the local road which is to be built by lumbermen 
and bankers, to receive rails and ties for roads, which 
will be started this summer. The first shipment of rails 
will arrive next week. The road will be an electric line 
on some of the streets and a steam terminal on the 
water front of the bay cities. 

C. A. Smith is expected here from his home in Oakland 
some time next month to make an extended stay and look 
after his interests in this locality. A. E. Adelsberger. 
who has charge of the timber interests of C. A. Smith 
in this county, has returned from a trip to Curry County. 


IN THE DAKOTAS 


AT NORTH DAKOTA’S METROPOLIS. 


arco, N. Daxk., April 1—The C. A. Finclf Lumber 
Co., of LaMoure, has purchased Bismarck yards of the 
North Star Lumber Co. Auditor 8S. J. Hauge, of the 
North Star company, and C. A. Finch, president of the 
Kinch company, completed the transfer at Bismarck last 
week. Mr. Finch is very optimistic over the outlook for 
business in the vicinity of Bismarck. He has been in 
the lumber business in North Dakota for 25 years and 
now owns a long string of yards through the southern 
part of the State. He is anticipating the biggest year’s 
business in the history of his company. 

The Lutz Lumber Co., of Jamestown, has taken over 
the property of the McCoy Lumber Co. For some time, 
it is said, the McCoy property has been maistained at a 
heavy loss and negotiations were begun looking to a 
sale to Mr. Lutz. The two yards will be consolidated, 
Mr. Lutz intending to sell off all the lumber at the 
McCoy yard or transfer it and the buildings to his yard. 

The Heaton Lumber Co. has decided to withdraw from 
business at Pettibone. The lumber has been taken over 
by the Winner & Adams Co. and the Sulzer Lumber Co. 

Fargo dealers state that lumber stock from the Inland 
Empire or Pacific coast is coming through in record- 
breaking time. The railroads are getting the stuff 
through in excellent shape and shipments arrive from a 
week to 10 days after being billed out. Formerly it 











often took as long as a month to get the stuff through. 

Business is pretty fair, according to Harry Alsop, 
manager of the Interior Lumber Co., and one of the best 
known lumbermen of the Red River Valley. 

Richard Tracy, representative of the Bardwell-Robinson 
Lumber Co., is back from a trip over the State with a grip 
full of orders. He says that business could not be better. 

J. D. Hayford, of the Atlas Lumber & Shingle Co., of 
Seattle, is back from a trip to the home office on the Coast. 





He says that there is a good feeling on the Coast and 
he expects a good business from the Central West. 
IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Sioux F'auus, 8. Dak., April 2.—O. B. Orcutt, of 


Chamberlain, 8. Dak., was in Armour, 8. Dak., several 
days looking up a location for a lumber yard. No an- 
nouncement has been made as to whether or not he had 
decided to establish a yard there. He is said to represent 
a strong eastern firm. 

At Lake Preston the Botsford Lumber Co. is now 
tne owner of the Laird-Norton lumber business. L. S. 
Brooks will continue as manager of the local yard under 
the new ownership. 

Hugo Bloedorn is the new manager of the Midland 
(S. Dak.) yard of the Atlas Lumber Co. He comes 
from Highmore, 8. Dak. 

R. J. Lehman, who comes from southern Iowa, has as- 
sumed the duties of manager of the Groton yards of the 
Atlas Lumber Co. 





OMAHA LUMBER YARD SUFFERS FIRE LOSS. 


OMAHA, NEB., March 30+—One-half of the stock of 
the Missouri River Lumber Co., of this city, was wiped 
out by fire on the night of March 25. Starting from 
an unknown cause, near the millwork and hardwood 
sheds, about 9 o’clock, these buildings with their con- 
tents, as well a large part of the stock outside the sheds, 
were in ashes in less than two hours. 

H. C. Kranz, secretary of the Bowman-Kranz Lum- 
ber Co., which controls the Missouri River Co., estimates 








MISSOURU RIVER LUMBER COS YARD AT OMAHA 
BURNED AREA WITIL RUINS OF OFFICE 
IN FOREGROUND. 











TEMPORARY OFFICE 
LUMBER CoO. 
THE 


the loss at $40,000. A large shipment of high-grade oak 
finish had recently been received and was stored in the 
burned portion. The office with its contents was also 
completely destroyed. Within 12 hours, however, a tem- 
porary office had been erected on the site of the old 
one and rehabilitation activities were quickly begun 
under the efficient leadership of Bert Smith, yard man- 


ager 
ager. 


ERECTED 
WITHIN 12 HOURS AFTER 
CONFLAGRATION. 


BY MISSOURI RIVER 





QUEEN CITY OF THE PLAINS. 

DENVER, CoLo., April 2.—The matter of entertaining 
the members of the party on the special train of 
the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
who are soon to leave Aberdeen, Wash., for the East, 
was taken up Saturday at the weekly luncheon of 
the Denver Knot Hole Club. An invitation has been 
extended to the party to visit Denver on their return 
from Chicago. 

W. R. Carruthers, of Trinidad, is back from the 
war zone in Mexico after six months’ absence. He 
and his associates have bought a tract of timberland 
30 by 90 miles in the state of Jalisco. Construction 
of an up-to-date sawmill and railroad is being planned. 

I. ©. Gilman, of Minneapolis, Minn., vice president 
and general manager of the P. Mintener Lumber Co., 
accompanied by J. H. Newell, manager of the Ber 
thoud yard, was at Johnstown last week on his an 
nual trip of inspection of the company’s branch yards. 
He was highly pleased with the condition of the yard 
at that point and the bright prospects for bumper 
crops in that county. 








Box Purposes 


characteristics 
that should appeal to Box Manu- 
facturers who watch their profits 
Of the Northern Hard- 
woods, it is now the most avail- 
able. No.3 will be found par- 
ticularly good for this purpose 
and is comparatively sound and 
of a quality suited to box mak- 
ing. 


possesses many 


closely. 


A letter addressed to any 
of the firms below will bring a 
prompt quotation. 





G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Appleton, Wis. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


RIB LAKE LUMBER CO., 
Rib Lake, Wis. 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
New Richmond, Wis. 


|. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CoO., 
Marinette, Wis. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 


BUSWELL LBR. & MFG. CO., 
Wausau, Wis. 


JOHN OELHAFEN, 
Tomahawk, Wis. 


DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
Green Bay, Wis. 


FLANNER-STEGER LAND 
& LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO., 
Mellen, Wis. 


Cc. A. GOODYEAR LUMBER CO., 
Tomah, Wis. 


WORCESTER LBR. CO., 
Chassell, Mich. 


Ltd., 
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Mississippi 
Yellow Cypress 
Doors— 


as manufactured, inspected 
and graded by us are the 
best doors at a low price to 
be had today. 


One shipment will prove 
our assertion. 


Car loads or less. 
— ALSO — 


Open and 
Glazed. 


Cypress Sas 






































CEMPHIS TENNSS 








BEAUTIEULLY MADE 

















The SUCCESS of our business is due to the 
SMOOTHNESS of our MOULDINGS—The Dryness 
of our Lumber and our Prompt and Attentive Service. 


OAK, YELLOW PINE Interior and Exterior 


GUM AND CYPRESS MOULDINGS 


Are Our Specialty — Send Specifications of what you 
want, for Straight Cars, Mixed Cars, or Local Shipments. 


THE HYDE PARK LUMBER CO., “!NcIYNAT! 

















For 82 years we have been working away until ' 
we have established an enviable reputation for 
our association among lumbermen. 


The Red Book Service 


will furnish you with dependable reports on the 
Lumber and Woodworking Trade and collects 
claims for lumbermen. Let us furnish you with 
further information regarding our work. 


LUMBERMENS’ CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


ate ESTABLISHED 1876 1 Madison Ave, 








CHIC NEW YORK CITY 
Please mention the American Lumberman 














FROM THE WOLVERINE STATE 








THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay CiTy AND SAGINAW, MicH., April 2.—The large 
lumber firms are curtailing operations, and small opera- 
tors have finished work for the winter. It has been the 
most favorable winter for woods’ operations in 40 years 
or more. The estimated log product for the current year 
in eastern Michigan is slightly in excess of 425,000,000 
feet of mixed timber, hemlock and hardwood being 
largely in the majority. Market conditions are much 
more satisfactory than tkey were a year ago. The hem- 
lock bark output this season will be many thousands of 
cords short of previous years. Probably 50,000 cords of 
bark that would have otherwise been peeled this season 
were ruined for tanning purposes in eastern Michigan. 
Twenty large firms will have from 3,000 to 6,000 cords 
each to peel, and other operators are running from a 
few hundred cords up. 

IX. C. Mershon, of W. B. Mershon & Co., is in the East 
on band resaw business. Bandsaw orders have been com- 
ing in pretty good so far this year. W. B. Mershon says 
there is a lot of competition, buyers want a long time 
to pay for what they order, and the selling prices have 
not advanced, although the cost of construction has been 
creeping up year by year. 

The supply of lumber in hands of manufacturers that 
can be worked up into box stuff in this district is 
abnormally low. The increased demand has called for 
everything in the shape of a board that can be used in 
a box and never have stocks in this kind of lumber been 
depleted to a greater extent. This applies to hemlock 
and hardwood as well as to pine, the lower grades of 
hardwood and hemlock going into box material. 

Wickes Bros. and the Wickes Boiler Co., one of the 
largest industries in the country, have experienced the 
usual run of good business. Wickes Bros. have been in 
existence 52 years. The scope of the business is almost 
world wide. For several years it has maintained a 
branch office in Seattle; it has fine offices in New York 
City and branch warehouses at Jersey City and at Pitts- 
burgh. Aside from this large venture the Wickes 
brothers are largely interested in cther business ventures 
of magnitude, including the United States Graphite Co., 
operating a large plant in Saginaw, and one of the most 
successful business enterprises in Michigan, and also 
in large coal mining and other ventures. In business 
and social life they are widely and favorably known. 

F. Wood & Co., who have been lumbering on the 
Pigeon River branch of the Michigan Central, have 
finished operations, having cut 2,000 cords of pulpwood, 
6,000 pieces of cedar and 300,000 feet of tamarack and 
pine. 

D. A. Stratton, who has operated a handle factory at 
Tower, Mich., will move the plant the first of next month 
to Atlantic, Houghton County. Mr. Stratton has bought 
a tract of timberland near the factory and also near the 
Copper Range Railroad. The plant will work about 75 
hands. 

S. Robinson, who operates a small mill at Posen, is 
making improvements so as to cut out 1,500,000 feet of 
“e- 

E. Parker has returned from Washington. 

John Spens, who has lumbered on a smal) “scale in Presque 

Isle County many years, has gone to Florida on a_pros- 


pecting tour and if he likes the country will remove to 
that State. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


MENOMINEE, MicH., April 2.—The lumber market is 
unchanged and steady. Hemlock is strong at $14 and 
all log grades of hardwood are eagerly sought for at 
good prices. There is considerable inquiry for cedar 
shingles and prices are firm, with a tendency to advance. 
With the opening of spring numerous inquiries are devel- 
oping for posts and a good trade is looked for during 
the coming month. Inquiries indicate a considerable 
demand for cedar poles, but not many orders have heen 
placed as yet. Prices are a little stronger than they 
have been, especially for 6-inch twenty-fives and larger. 

Nearly all the operators have completed their cuts and 
have their logs on the river banks, on the sidings or at 
the mills. Weather conditions last season were especiaily 
favorable to lumbering. Lumbermen who made large 
cuts are in « happy frame of mind, as the price of lum- 
ber has gone up and the market indicates a tendency to 
advance. There is a great demand for lumber and ium- 
ber piles which have been growing during the last year 
have been cut down considerably. 

The sawmill at Ephrim has started up with a stock on 
hand that will keep it busy for some time. 

The Nester Lumber Co., of Baraga, has completed 
its logging operations. It has 4,000,000 feet of hem- 
lock and hardwood logs banked near Fall River. 

The Wolverine Lumber & Supply Co., of Tron River, 
which adopted its name before filing corporation papers 
with the secretary of state, has been notified that it 
must change its name, as there is another corporation 
of the same name doing business in the State. The new 
company has changed its name .to the Phoenix Lumber 
& Supply Co. ‘The company has let a contract for the 
erection of a warehouse 54 by 60 feet. 

Mat Weidman, of Tron Mountain, is building a saw- 
mill at Homestead. 

The Kimberly-Clark Co. has recently contracted for 
the installation of two large turbine engines for the 
Niagara mill. When these are installed it will be possi- 
ble to operate the plant to its full capacity, irrespective 
of the water supply. 

J. R. Hodgkins, the Ishpeming jobber who purchased 
the timber remaining from the Thompson-Jenny opera- 
tions on the Mulligan last spring, will wind up opera- 


tions this week. The lumber has been sold to the 
Superior Lumber Co. 

Men are at work at the plant of the Lake Superior 
Tron & Chemical Co. rushing the Manistique plant ‘to 
completion. It is expected that it will be ready to go 
into commission by May 1. When running in full blast 
about 200 men will be employed. 

W. Ek. Brownlee, of the Brownlee-Kelly Co., of Detroit, is 
iooking over the lumber markets of the upper peninsula. 

Ww. Wagstsaff, of Oshkosh, has been calling on the lum- 
ber ‘uals in Menominee and M: irinette. 

W. ¢. Hanson, a former upper peninsula man, has tend- 
ered his resignation as superintendent of schools at Owassa, 
Mich., and will leave for Seattle, Wash., where he will 
engage in the lumber business with his brother. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 

Derroit, Micu., April 2.—Judge Hosmer heard argu- 
ments Friday in the case of the heirs of Simon Frolich 
against the 16 Detroit lumber firms composing the so- 
called trust, and at the conclusion of the hearing entered 
a consent decree in favor of the defendants, and the ease 
will be taken to the supreme court at once. The late 
Simon Frolich was head of the Frolich Paint & Glass 
Co., and he was also engaged in the lumber trade. It is 
charged by the plaintiffs that as a result of the unfair 
methods of the ‘‘trust’’ he was driven into bankruptcy, 
and his heirs now bring suit for $50,000 damages. 'The 
defendants filed a demurrer, claiming that a suit of this 
kind does not survive the death of the person alleged to 
have been wronged. 

Lumber dealers in Detroit continue to complain bit- 
terly of the railway situation, which has not shown much 
improvement, despite the fact that the weather conditions 
have greatly improved. While an improvement has been 
noticed in the time in which ears reach Detroit, it still 
requires in some cases two and three weeks to get cars 
placed after reaching the city. Manufacturers in other 
lines have taken the matter up, and the transportation 
department of the board of commerce has started a 
searching investigation to learn, if possible, what is the 
trouble. 

The State Coal & Lumber Co. has been acquired by the 
Grace Harbor Lumber Co., and will be managed by H. 
Wilfred Leitch, who has had charge of the business since 
its organization. The Grace Harbor Lumber Co. now has 
four yards in Detroit and has land purchased for a fifth 
in the Highland Park district. 

A. Kk. Ifunton, of the Hunton-Weeks Co., is back at his 
desk greatly improved in health. 

C. W. Restrick, of the Restrick Lumber Co., is spending a 
week in Washington, D. C. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 

MANISTIQUE, Micu., April 1.—Inquiries for lumber 
of all kinds are numerous and everything indicates a 
satisfactory movement of all classes of stock. Cedar 
posts and poles are moving in fair volume and prices 
remain firm. There has not been much movement in 
shingles, but indications point to satisfactory develop- 
ments. 

The shingle and cedar mill of the Bothwell Lumber Co., 
Menominee, is operating at full capacity. 

R. H. Jenney, who is engaged in lumbering operations 
near Marquette, has been elected president and cashier 
of the State Savings Bank of Dowagiac. 

The South Side mill here has completed its season and 
closed down. This is said to be the last of the Hiawatha 
eut. 

Grant T. Stephenson, of the I. Stephenson Co., Wells, 
who is commander of the northern Michigan naval re- 
serves, has gone to Hampton Roads, Va., to attend the 
target practice of the Atlantic fleet. 

The White Marble Lime Co. has started its shingle 
mill here. There will be a bigger season than usual, as 
the company will cut the timber of the Escanaba Lum- 
ber Co. in addition to its own. One hundred men will 
be employed at the mill. 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 

MELLEN, Wis., April 2.—The Mellen and Foster- 
Latimer lumber companies have about completed their 
winter logging, have discontinued many of their camps 
and their operations will be light: now until the bark 
peeling season begins. 

J. L. Fraser, of the Pine Lumber Co., Milwaukee, was 
in Tron River last week looking over a lumber stock 
which he was figuring on buying. He went from there 
to International Falls and will look over a stock before 
returning home. Mr. Fraser says the outlook is very 
bright. 

For a number of years loggers have found that pigs 
are one of the most profit producing by-products which 
the logger can turn out. A logger who employs a crew 
of 100 men finds that the waste from the table and 
kitchen will feed nearly 50 pigs and with a little finish- 
ing on grain in the spring the pigs will bring a price 
which will pay well for the little trouble and expense 
incident with their keeping. George S. Barnes, a logger 
in the vicinity of Iron River, fed 180 pigs at his camps 
last winter and about a week after the camps broke up 
he had about half of that number ‘‘finished’’ and ready 
for the market. 


eee 


A BIG LOAD OF POSTS. 


Woodsmen of Shingleton, Mich., claim the champion- 
ship of the State for big loads. A load containing 4,113 
posts was hauled by one team. It was 40 feet long, 
with the center stakes on the sleigh 12 feet high and 
would fill two and one-half railroad cars. 
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FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., April 1—A. L. Dennis, of the 
Dennis Salt & Lumber Co., says there has been a pro- 
nounced revival in the demand for rough maple, birch 
and beech, with prices firmer, and that the demand for 
flooring is improving. Other dealers corroborate this 
view of the situation. Shipping conditions have been 
restored practically to normal. Demand for building 
materials has been somewhat slow in opening but the 
prospects for an active season are favorable. 

Justus 8S. Stearns has been spending the winter at 
Bagdad, Fla., in personal charge of the lumbering oper- 
ations of the Bagdad Lumber Co. The company is mak- 
ing a heavy cut and much of its product is for the 
export trade. The name of the company was recently 
changed from the Stearns & Culver Co. 

The furniture manufacturers still complain that busi- 
uess is distressingly dull. Orders booked in January 
unless already filled are being canceled, and few new 
orders are coming in. 


WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., April 2.—Business seems to be 
showing considerable improvement now that spring has 
arrived. Wholesalers say that dealers all over: the: State 
are waking up to the fact that they must hurry and 
place their orders to be in readiness for the spring trade. 
Stocks at retail yards do not seem to be large and this 
is taken as a favorable sign. The local building season 
has opened most favorably with plans under way for the 
erection of a record number of large buildings. The 
heavy snow storms during February and March caused 
delay on all the railroads and now that freight is mov- 
ing more freely a congestion is taking place in all the 
freight yards. The situation in Milwaukee is really 
serious, cars being forced to stand for more than a 
week at a time in many instances before they can be 
unloaded. 

H. M. Halsted, manager of the Milwaukee branch of 
the Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber Co., has moved 
his offices from 1313 Majestic Building to 1306 in the 
same building, where he will occupy the suite of offices 
vacated by W. E. Cooper, who is retiring from the whole- 
sale lumber business. 

The Wisconsin Industrial Commission, which has 
charge of the administration of the new Wisconsin 
Workmen’s Compensation law, has affirmed the decision 
of Senator A. W. Sanborn, of Ashland, who acted as 
special examiner in the compensation claims of W. H. 
Winter against the Mellen Lumber Co., of Mellen. 
Senator Sanborn held that because Winter had suffered 
the loss of a thumb and forefinger the lumber company 
must pay the injured man $180 for 15 years. The lum- 
ber company regarded this as grossly excessive and 
appealed from the decision. 

The Arpin Lumber Co., of Grand Rapids, is making 
preparations for the construction of a great dam half 
a mile below the junction of the east and west forks 
of the Chippewa River in the town of Radisson. The 
engineers have almost completed their survey and actual 
work on the dam will start soon. The structure will be 
32 feet high, and at the ends of the concrete work the 
earth fillings will be 40 feet wide at the top. The power 
stored up will be enormous. 

The Standard Manufacturing Co., of Appleton, has 
purchased the plant and holdings of the Wisconsin Cab- 
inet Co., of Fond du Lac, and will remodel the establish- 
ment and place it in operation at once. The business 
will be conducted under the firm name Standard Com- 
bination Door Co., made up of L. C. Schmidt and sons, 
members of the Standard Manufacturing Co. A _ spe- 
cialty will be made in the manufacture of a new com- 
bination storm and screen door. Forty men will be 
employed at once. The Standard Manufacturing Co. 
manufactures bank, office and store fixtures. 

















ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, WIS., April 1.—The plant of the Mari- 
nette Woodworking Co., which was recently acquired by 
i new company here, will begin the manufacture of tele- 
phone pins and clothes hangers. 

Sturgeon Bay capital has been interested in a plan 
to start a new box factory in that city. The demand 
is large; as the Door County fruit belt will require at 
least 1,000,000 boxes and 50,000 crates alone this season. 
It is planned to branch out into other styles of boxes 
after the first season. 

The O. Brault Lumber Co. mill, at Beaver, is now 


going full blast and has about 2,000,000 feet of logs 
to saw. 
The Roeser mill at Sister Bay has started sawing 
shingles and has stock banked to cut about 300,000. 
The sawmill at Ephraim will start April 1, and has 
stock on hand for a long run. 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 

WaAuSsAU, WIs., April 1—The Brooks & Ross Lumber 
Co.’s sawmill at Schofield has shut down for repairs. 
The expectations are to resume in a few days and con- 
tinue running until it freezes up in the fall. 

Frank J. Kreig, of Emmet, is getting ready for the 
log drive on the Big Eau Pleine River. There are about 
5,000,000 feet of logs on that stream for the company 
he is driving for. 

The sawmill of the Heinemann Lumber Co., of this 
city, will start operation about April 10, according to 
Mr. Heinemann. All of its supply of raw material will 
be received by rail, the chief souree of the supply being 
in Langlade County. The city is replacing the old 
wooden bridge across the stream running to the mill 
pond with a steel structure, which will be of considerable 
convenience to the company. 


MINNESOTA 




















PRIMITIVE 


METHOD OF HAULING 


DISTRICTS OF MEXICO. 


TIMBERS IN REMOTE LUMBERING 








THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 8.—Unless unseasonubly 
cold weather prevents, the local sawmills will start up 
in about 10 days or two weeks. The ice in the river is 
likely to go out almost any day, and as soon thereafter 
as possible the boom company will put its crew to work. 
The three mills will soon have plenty of logs, as the 
ice formed with a large stock of them in the river above 
here. The surveyor general’s report estimated that 12,- 
000,000 were carried, over at Minneapolis, 5,000,000 at 
Little Falls, and 92,000,000 along the channel between 
here and Brainerd. The river is low, and in spite of 
floods below there is going to be a low stage of water in 
the upper river unless some good rains fall this month. 
There is not enough snow in the upper valley to do any 
more than saturate the ground. 

The lumber market is reported quiet, hardwoods show- 
ing greatest activity. The situation is not weak, how- 
ever; in fact, advices from the West indicate an early 
advance in prices on fir, the’ mills being well loaded up 
with orders. 

James G. Wallace, of the Wallace-Ballord 
is on a business trip to the west coast. 

S. M. Yale, of Minneapolis, and C. S. Curtis, of Wausau, 
Wis., both of the Curtis & Yale Co., have gone to the Pa- 
cific coast on a business and pleasure trip. 

H. B. Waite, of the H. B. Waite Lumber Co., has returned 
from a business trip in the west coast country. 

I. F. Swartout has been engaged to handle sales in this 
territory for the newly organized Tacoma & Eastern Lum- 
ber Co. 

W. IF. Hanbury, of the Hanbury Manufacturng Co., Bran- 
don, Man., was in Minneapolis last week looking for a pur- 
chaser to take over his interests in the North Star Lumber 
Co., which operates three sawmills in the Crows Nest dis- 
trict of British Columbia. Mr. Hanbury has a big sawmill 
at Vancouver and feels that he has more interests than he 
can attend to properly. 


Lumber Co., 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DuLutTH, MINN., April 2.—The Northwest has never 
welcomed the arrival of spring with greater satisfaction 
than this year. The opening of navigation is the next 
thing to be looked forward to, and that date is still 
distant. It will be one of the biggest seasons in freight 
movement ever experienced on Lake Superior, and from 
all present prospects and information more lumber will 
be shipped this season than last season. 

The snow in the woods is rapidly disappearing, though 
there is unusually heavy ice on the interior lakes and 
rivers. Rain is much needed to swell the rivers. 

There are 17,000 cords of pulpwood stored on the docks 
at Two Harbors. The larger shippers are Curry & Whyte 
and Martin Bros., both of Duluth. Logging operations 
tributary to the Duluth & Iron Range road, of which 
Two Harbors is the shipping port, were active with a 
good many operators up to the beginning of April. 





LOGGING ON THE MOUNTAINS OF MEXICO. 

DURANGO, MExIco, March 30.—Some of the forests of 
Mexico are situated in the mountains at altitudes rang- 
ing from 8,000 to 12,000 feet. In the lowlands of the 
tropics there are scattered mahogany trees and many 
varieties of other hardwood timber. Owing to the inac- 
cessibility of many of the tracts of timber in the moun- 
tains comparatively few railroads have penetrated them. 
The chief means of getting 
out the roughly hewed tim- 
ber and bringing it down 
from the higher altitudes is 
by  burros. These little 
beasts of burden have pow- 
erful strength and endur- 
ance. They follow the nar- 
rowest and most dangerous 
mountain trails even when 
their bodies are loaded with 
the weight of enormous tim- 
bers. Upon the backs of 
these burros thousands of 
railroad cross ities were 
brought down from the 
mountains, thus enabling 
the construction of the more 
modern lines of transporta- 
tion. 
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The Buying of Sash, 
Doors and Millwork 


today, demands of the retailer most careful discrimination 
if he is to hold his trade at home. Quality and service are 
the two big factors. We maintain a standard of quality 
second to none, and with our large new factory at Kansas 
City, we are equipped to give the maximum of service. 


Our Specialties are Stock 
Goods in White Pine; High grade 


interior Finish in Hardwoods. 


Send us your lists and plans for estimates. Now is the 
time to place your Screen Door orders. White Pine 
Screens are the best; we carry them. 


Western Sash & 
Door Co., Sheffield Station, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Sh. 
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“It never disintegrates, 
It never comes off, 
IT IS EVERLASTING.” 


Plaster sticks to it as long as a building 
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stands, because the shape of y pers 
= J which is TWICE THE SIZE OF THIS 
<2 BORDER. furnishes just the right SS 
oan “Ke , Pod ~~!’ 





You can guarantee it to be absolutely 
fireproof. Its use does away with all 
annoyance from stains, cracks, or fall- 
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LZ ing plaster, AND your partitions will be 
> light, strong, and of minimum thick- “4 
A <j ness, > 
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KNO-BURN STEEL LATH is manufac 
tured from U. 8S. standard gauge sheets. 
It is furnished plain; painted with the 
best quality of acid, alkali, and _ elec- 
trolysis-proof paint ; OR galvanized after 
expansion with the highest grade of 
prime Western Spelter. 

Write for our free booklet 8 en Silos, 
and booklet 9 on Stucco Houses, show 
ing in detail just how it can be used 
and why it will be to your advantage to 
handle it. 


NORTH WESTERN EXPANDED 
METAL COMPANY, 


930-955 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Metal Lath in the World. Mills 
At Chicago, Ill., and Jean- 
nette, Pa. - 
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This brand upon our ¢ 


IR and CEDAR 


LUMBER PRODUCTS 
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FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
EVERETT, WASH. 








is a Guarantee of Excellent Quality. 


Ferry - Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills: EVERETT, WASH. 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE: 
1029 Lumber Exchange, § Chas. Van Pelt, Mgr. 
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WE ARE MANUFACTURERS OF 


MATCHLESS 





GALENA 
VALLEY 


Fir and Cedar 


OUR SPECIALTIES ARE: 
SILO STOCK, RAILROAD MATERIAL 
AND TIMBERS FOR RESAWING. 


A GENERAL LINE 
OF DIMENSION 
AND UPPERS 
ALWAYS IN STOCK 


Index-Galena Company, 
INDEX, WASHINGTON. 
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THE KEYSTONE STATE 























are acknowledged to be the best: upright 
machine made shingles on the market today.. _ 


. Fir and Cedar Lumber 
PARKER-BELL LUMBER CO. 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES : 


C.M.STAFFORD, 900 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
E. W. BARTHOLOMEW, 1102 Prudential Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
J.C. FULKERSON, - 701 R. A. Long Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
GRACE M. CORWIN, 1016 Chamber of Com. Bidg., DETROIT, MICH. 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co.,#QQULAM. 
.. OUR £PECIALTY ... 
RED CEDAR BEVEL 
SIDING and SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 














QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


Strong Export Demand—Hardwoods in Active Request 
—Southern Pine Stocks Scarce and High— The 
Building Situation. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 1.—Export orders are re- 
ported as being strong, with little stock to fill them. 
Most of the mills supplying this market are reported as 
again producing, and spring building has not fairly be- 
gun, but orders are so far behind and vessels and ears 
so scarce that the effect is not felt as yet. The trouble 
to get cars is reported as more serious in West Virginia 
than elsewhere. All the hardwoods are in good demand, 
at firm prices, for all grades, and several concerns re- 
port improvement in bass and poplar. Gum is moving 
evenly, with demand increasing on stiff mill prices. 
Spruce, hemlock, North Carolina pine and yellow pine 
are scarce and high on many items, and orders are being 
offered and accepted for two, three and even four 
months’ delivery. The volume of business being done is 
comparatively small, as stocks are low and little can be 
done until shipments are freer. 

General business conditions here are reported as im- 
proved in that the increase in business is more general 
than for the last few weeks. 

Building permits for March showed a decided falling 
off from Jast year, but not as much as was expected by 
many lumbermen. The total for the month was $3,691,- 
895, of which $1,722,390 was for two and three-story 
dwellings. There were less permits for big buildings 
than in the same period of last year. 

The Forest Lumber Co. has moved its offices from 934 
Real Estate Trust Building to suite 1605-6 of the same 
building. The Philadelphia office will hereafter be run 
independently of the Pittsburgh office, F. X. Diebold 
remaining here permanently. The company has in- 
creased its sales and office force and will now be able 
to care better for its increasing eastern business. It 
elaims to have 12,000,000 feet of stock at the mill at 
Konnarock, Va., ready for shipment, owing to the fact 
that during all the bad weather the mill has run con- 
tinuously, except for a 2-weeks’ shut down at Christmas 
for stock-taking and repairs. A. J. Levy, manager of 
the office in this city, is expecting to give the greater 
part of his time to the outside sales end of the business. 

The S. P. Bowers Co., heretofore dealing largely in 
railroad lumber, has broadened its field now so that it 
covers practically the entire field of wholesale lumber. 
Frederick C. Righter has been made manager of the 
hardwood department. 

T. Earl Zimmerman, who has been abroad for months 
studying forestry, has returned to his home in Steelton, Pa. 

Smenner & Co. have added T. A. D. Hildenberger to their 
sales force, to cover the Cumberland Valley territory. 

Cc. W. Anderson, president of the Scotia Lumber & Ship- 
ping Co. (Ltd.) of Sherbrooke, N. Y.;: W.. L. Shepherd, of 
Daugherty, McKay & Co., of Birmingham, Ala., and Hugh 
i bs ase =n Bros. & Co., of Pittsburgh, were in this 
. ast week. 





IRON CITY TRADE NOTES. 


PITTSBURGH, PaA., April 2.—The searcity of low grades 
of lumber of all kinds continues to absorb attention. 
There is a sharp lessening of available stocks for ship- 
ment and mills in many cases are sold ahead at ad- 
vanced prices. West Virginia mills are practically out 
of the market, owing to the liberal buying of large 
consumers of this grade of lumber. The added feature 
last week was the advance in the upper grades of lumber, 
particularly hardwoods and white and yellow pine, now 
moving at a lively rate and at better prices. The hem- 
lock situation presents the most interesting phase; little 
hemlock is left for the mills to work up until the new 
peel becomes available, and this has sent prices upward 
from all hemlock fields that come to Pittsburgh for 
market. The iron and steel trade has assumed its most 
active condition in years. There is not an important 
operation in the Pittsburgh district that is not running 
100 per cent of capacity and unable to meet the specifica- 
tions of buyers with contracts placed. The adjustment 
of the coal miners’ wage dispute without a lengthy 
strike has cleared the situation considerably. There will 
be little coal mined for the next two weeks, it is believed, 
but from that time on the market will, it 1s expected, be 
running at a high rate of production. 

Most Pittsburgh lumbermen are looking forward to a 
brisk summer trade, unless railroads are unable to take 
care of them. ‘There is some interest locally in the 
hearing in Pittsburgh by the representatives of the De- 
partment of Justice at Washington on the alleged ‘‘lum- 
ber trust’’ as represented in the Eastern Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. The hearings in Pittsburgh are 
mainly for the purpose of getting at the methods of 
operating of this association and to explain away some of 
the charges that the association, maintains a ‘‘ black list’’ 
and other alleged illegal features. F. R. Babcock, of E. 
V. Babcock & Co., former president of the Nationai 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, is one of the wit- 
nesses summoned. Summons were served on a number of 
local manufacturers and dealers yesterday and today. 
It is expected that the hearing will extend over several 
days. 

President J. L. Lytle, of the Lytle Lumber Co., notes 
a good demand for yellow pine stocks with prices firm for 
low grades. Hardwood demand also is excellent. He says 
there is a good outlook for spring trade with brisk building 
operations in sight and much inquiry that promises to keep 
the lumbermen busy most of the summer. 

The Morlan-Ricks-Highes Co. says car delay at junction 
points has caused much difficulty and complaint from both 
shippers and consignees. 

The Wilson Bros. Lumber Co, notes a stiffening of prices 
due to a general shortage of lumber and an increasing de- 





mand which has become general. Quotations on new 
business are based on immediate acceptance and buyers are 
beginning to recognize this feature of the trade for the first 
time in several years. 

The Breitwieser & Wilson Co. says that the shortage of 
lumber is causing much trouble and it is getting harder 
each week to place mill contracts of any size for prompt 
delivery. The average advances in lumber prices have gone 
from 50 cents to $2 a thousand and in some cases have 
reached $3 or more. The company reports a revival of inter- 
est in chestnut and other hardwoods. 

Hl. C. Bemis, of Bemis & Vosburgh, was in Pittsburgh 
last week on business. The mills of this firm at Bemis, 
W. Va., are operating to capacity and making shipments as 
rapidly as cars can be had. 

H. N. Dunhoff, of the Acorn Lumber Co., was in New 
York last week. The company is getting a good share of the 
business going and reports the outlook encouraging. 

Ek. V. Babcock & Co. report all their mills operating. 
Prices are firm and are expected to advance soon. 








LAKE ERIE PORTS } 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORE. 


BurraLto, N. Y., April 3.—The Buffalo Automobile 
Club will hold its first annual banquet at the Lafayette 
Hotel on the 18th, at which time a meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the American Automobile Associa- 
tion will be held here. The entertainment committee 
includes several lumbermen. C. Walter Betts is chair- 
man, and other members are I. N. Stewart, J. B. Wall 
and A. W. Kreinheder. A number of speakers of note 
will be at the banquet and address the club. The elub- 
house at Clarence is to be opened early in May. 

During 1910 and 1911 the Goodyear Lumber Co.’s 
mill at Medix Run, Pa., is said to have sawed 78,530,765 
feet of lumber. The stock was cut by one band saw and 
one resaw, the mill running day and night up to Sep- 
tember 1, 1911, when it was'shut down to one turn. 

The employees of Graves, Manbert, George & Co. who 
have been associated for several years with Frank M. 
Hendricks, who is just going into the white pine trade 
as a member of the Hendricks-Caskey Co. here, gave 
him a dinner at the Broezel House on Friday evening. 
A number of addresses were made, one of them being 
by A. J. Brady, of Brady Bros., North Tonawanda. 

The office of H. H. Salmon & Co., of New York, which 
is preparing to open a wholesale yard in Buffalo, this 
week has bought the steamer Kongo of the H. M. Loud’s 
Sons Co., of Michigan. Frank T. Sullivan, Buffalo 
representative of the company, states that business is 
very active with him. Work will be begun on the yard 
office this week. 

Building permits for last week showed an increase, 
numbering 70, with 32 frame dwellings. Total costs 
amounted to $173,200. The aldermen have voted to re- 
build immediately the Masten Park High School, which 
was burned last week. The prospect is that the city will 
have three high schools built as fast as possible. 

One of the woods in which there has been a scarcity 
for some time is black walnut, in which there is a fair 
export demand. Five cars of this wood will be shipped 
within a short time from Conneaut, Ohio, to Germany, 
and it is now being assembled there. Farmers have re- 
ceived several thousand dollars for their logs. The 
price ranges from $20 to $50 a thousand feet. 

The delegation of 12 lumber dealers who went to 
Washington, D. C., last week to appear before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in an effort to induce that 
body to change conditions relative to rates on lumber 
shipments and thus give Buffalo an equal chance in 
competition with other cities has returned. The Wash- 
ington commission at the hearing directed the Buffalo 
lumber interests to submit briefs in substantiation of 
their oral testimony. Buffalo’s plea for a better rate 
did not go unopposed. The opposing side also was 
directed to file briefs. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission promised the Buffalo delegation that a full 
report would be returned about the Ist of May relative 
to the local situation. Several retail lumber dealers 
from the Tonawandas also attended the hearing at Wash- 
ington. 








FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, April 2.—Business opened up last 
week most encouragingly. A few real spring days 
induced a resume of building operations and as a result 
the retail yards were kept busy. Offices report a general 
increase in figuring, with the various lines showing 
strengtl and inereased prices. Yellow pine and hard- 
wood men are particularly pleased. 

All hardwoods are showing a most encouraging con- 
dition, according te A. G. Webb, manager of the 
Advance Lumber Co. Mr. Webb said: 

We are well satisfied with the general outlook for busi 
ness. All hardwoods, particularly the standard lines of 
oak and chestnut. are very strong and many lines have 
been advanced a dollar or two a thousand. Sales for good 


dry stocks are excellent and from all indications there will 
be a continued good business for some time. 


W. P. Hilton, of the Peter Kuntz-Hilton Lumber Co., 
returned last week from an extended trip through the 
South looking over the yellow pine situation. Mr. Hil- 
ton expressed confidence in the stability of the yellow 
pine market. He said that the heavy export trade was 
consuming a large amount of the stock produced in the 
South and was having a great tendency ‘to strengthen 
the domestic market. In addition to this stocks in 
many sections are badly broken and millmen expect a 
continued strength, if not advances in many lines. 

The F. T. Peitch Co. reported a good demand in all 
standard lines of hardwoods with advances in several 
lines, and that the number of inquiries indicated a good 
business throughout the early summer. The company’s 
recent business in mahogany has also been very encour- 
aging. ” 

Yellow pine dimension, flooring and ceiling as well 
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as the better grades of boards, are showing up well 
according to the Central Lumber Co. The inquiries an 
the general strength of the market lead the company to 
expect a good business during the next few weeks. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 

ToLEDO, OHIO, April 2.—Last week was active in prep- 
arations for spring building despite the fact that frost 
is slow in leaving the ground. Labor unions report that 
the larger number of their men have work and that 
about 1,000 now unemployed will have work as soon as 
weather conditions permit a more general activity in 
the building lines. Permits for the week amounted in 
the aggregate in cost of proposed constructions to 
$129,176. 

Wholesale dealers report a noticeable increase in busi- 
ness and insist that open weather is all that is needed to 
stimukate an active spring trade which is rather late in 
arriving. Prices are firm and dealers report advances 
ranging from 50 cents to $1 for hemlock. 

Ben Stephens, of Shaffmaster & Stephens, says busi- 
ness is in good shape and street trade is waiting on 
weather conditions, 

C. H. Gallmeyer, of the Davidson-Gallmeyer Lumber 
Co., reports inquiries increasing. 





THE EMPIRE STATE 











FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


NEw York, April 2.—Trade is working along moder- 
ately and new callers coming into the market each day 
indicate that a gradual though slow improvement is 
under way. Yards now are eager to obtain supplies 
quickly, and the situation at a number of mill points 
indicates that it will be impossible to get certain kinds 
of lumber to this market as promptly as desired. Assort- 
ments among shippers are said to be broken, with some 
exceptions, but even where supply is good there is no 
inclination to recede from a high price situation. For 
example, one spruce manufacturer with a stock on hand 
of about 25,000,000 feet finds that in a few instances 
its competitors are booking orders at prices from 50 
cents to $1 under what the manufacturer referred to 
believes should be the retaining price. The salesmen 
for this concern have been instructed to hold firmly for 
the higher prices, as conditions seem to warrant the 
advance. 

As an indication of the prospects for much building 
activity in this market during the spring the full figures 
for plans filed last week will be interesting: Twenty- 
two permits were filed in Manhattan last week for work 
to cost $9,142,800; 44 in the Bronx, $805,800; 256 in 
3rooklyn, $2,463,500; 120 in Queens, $390,100; 18 in 
Richmond, $30,600; total for the week being $12,832,800. 
Since January 1 more than 300 permits have been issued, 
as compared with the same period of 1911, and increase 
in value is $14,000,000. 

In addition to the figures above mentioned plans have 
been filed for a 26-story hotel to be built by the New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad in connection 
with Railroads Terminal, the cost is to be $4,500,000, 
and work is to be started as soon as conditions at the 
terminal will permit. A motor truck plant is to be 
erected by the Continental Engine Co., of Chicago, at 
Perth Amboy, N. J., to be 330x575 feet.- 

J. H. Bond, of the Barker, Bond Lumber Co., is on a 
trip south. 

F. E. Parker, of the Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., 
Saginaw, Mich., and 1 Madison Avenue, New York, and 
president of the National Wholesale Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, spent last Saturday in town with Secretary E. F. 
Perry in connection with association work during the 
coming season. 

I. T. Williams & Sons, the well known retailers, un- 
loaded 526 mahogany and cedar logs at their Staple- 
ton yards last week. 

In marine circles a moderate demand prevails for lum- 
ber and timber carriers, which stands out strongly 
against the falling off in the demand for tonnage coal 
and cotton. Inquiries are coming along for lumber car- 
riers for South America and timber berths to Europe. 





FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

NortH ToNAWwANDA, N. Y., April 2.—The Eastern 
Lumber Co. is deeply interested in the efforts of city 
authorities and trade organizations to prevail upon 
Governor Dix to sign the bill passed by the legislature 
appropriating $50,000 for the improvement of Ellicott 
Creek. The improvement is desired so that the present 
navigation of the stream may be continued after the 
barge canal is opened. With the opening of the barge 
canal the level of the Ellicott Creek will be lowered at 
least 4 feet. Unless the State appropriates money to 
deepen the creek it would be impossible then to operate 
the lighters employed by the Eastern Lumber Co. in 
conveying lumber from vessels in the Niagara River to 
its yard on the creek. The committee sent to Albany 
to confer with the governor on the bill returned Satur- 
day and stated that assurance has been given by the 
State’s chief executive that the improvement will be 
provided for, if not by his approval of the bill it will 
be arranged for by including the necessary amount in 
the appropriation for barge canal terminal purposes at 
the Tonawandas. 

New general committeemen elected by the Republicans at 
the primaries in North Tonawanda last week were Maurice 
N. Bingham, of McLean Bros., and W. H. Stradella, of the 
Northern Lumber Co. W. Cooke Oille, of Oille & McKeen, 
was chosen committeeman in the first ward on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. In Tonawanda William Stryker, of the Wilson 


Lumber & Box Co., was elected a committeeman on the Re- 
publican ticket. 


Capt. C. B. Lentz has resigned as manager of the William 
Milne Lumber Co. The business of the company is being 
looked after by Alexander Blanchard, of Hamilton, Ont. 

Burton F. Jackson, of the Haines Lumber Co., is con- 
valescent, following a severe illness of nearly two weeks. 

William H. Stradella, of the Northern Lumber Company, 
has returned from a business trip through the West. 

Guy White, of White, Gratwick & Mitchell, has returned 
from a combined business and pleasure trip to the Pacific 
coast. 


C. Everett Kelsey, of the Kelsey Hardwood Lumber Co., 
has been granted a permit to erect a fine residence on Goun- 
dry Street. 


| NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, MAss., April 1.—Building contracts awarded 
in New England since the first of the year have amounted 
to $30,858,000, as compared with $23,135,000 during the 
corresponding period a year ago, and $26,428,000 as 
compared with the corresponding period during 1910. 

Judge L. J. Storrs, president of the Willimantic Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., Willimantic, Conn., has purchased the 
land and buildings occupied by this company from the 
former owners. 

Henry E. Oberist has succeeded Henry H. Dyke as 
manager of the Stone & Foster Lumber Co., Worcester, 
Mass. Mr. Dyke resigned March 1. 

The Brass City Lumber Co., Waterbury, Conn., at its 
annual meeting elected the following officers: President, 
Frederick Joyce, Boston; vice president, Charles Schu- 
maker, Malden, Mass.; treasurer, Albert Schumaker; 
secretary, Albert Schumaker. These officers are members 
of the Board of Directors. 

The Waterbury Lumber & Coal Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
has elected the following officers: President and treas- 
urer, F. C. Platt; secretary, H. L. Platt; assistant secre- 
tary, A. J. Thompson; superintendent, C. A. Greer. 

At the annual meeting of the City Lumber & Coal Co., 
Waterbury, Conn., the following officers were elected: 


President, F. G. Platt; secretary and treasurer, F. B. 
Boardman. 














THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Baneor, ME., April 1—Warmer weather has so weak- 
ened the ice in Maine rivers during the last week that 
open water is looked for within a few days. It is 
expected that the port of Bangor will be open this 
week, and that business will get an earlier start than 
usual. In the logging woods the snow holds out well, 
and the operators are satisfied that they have had the 
proverbial ‘‘six weeks sledding in March,’’ every log 
having been hauled to the landings with time to spare. 
Thousands of men have arrived in Bangor from the 
woods, and there are lively times around Exchange street. 

Important changes and improvements are to ‘be made 
this spring by the Eastern Manufacturing Co., of 
Bangor, whose mills at South Brewer are the largest on 
the Penobscot. A new gang-saw is being installed, 
which will increase the capacity about 30,000 feet daily. 
It will enable the company to manufacture economically 
logs running from 14 inches at the butt to 5 or 6 inches 
at the top, without the waste incident to the use of band- 
saws in such work. Other new equipment will include 
gang slashers to cut up slabs and edgings, and a patent 
barker, invented by F. W. Ayer, president of the com- 
pany, by the use of which large quantities of wood that 
have been burned will be made available for pulp. An 
overhead carrier in the yard will convey all pulpwood 
from the sawmill to the pulpmill. The pulpmill uses in 
the course of a winter about 14,000 cords. About June 
1 the company’s uptown offices, in Exchange street, 
Bangor, will be discontinued, the entire clerical and 
official force moving into a new building at the mills 
in South Brewer. 

The first boat of the coal fleet is now on the passage 
to Bangor, and it is noted that freights from Newport 
News range from $1.55 to $1.65, or just double the rate 
of a year ago. It is expected that lumber freights also 
will be higher this year. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 3—Again weather conditions 
have interfered with what was thought last week 
to be the real start of the building season, but the 
weather has again cleared and indications are for 
continued clear weather. Builders are now 60 days 
behind and ean not possibly catch up. The yellow 
pine dealers are most affected by this delay and are 
more than eager to start deliveries on contracts that 
they have made but can not deliver the stock to build- 
ers on account of the wet weather. The hardwood 
trade and the planing mills are also much affected 
and retailers are complaining, as very little hardwood 
stock has been delivered during the last few days. 
Many inquiries are being received daily and a very 
heavy business is being booked. Demand for all kinds 
of hardwoods is the heaviest in the last four years 
and supplies from mill points are arriving very slowly. 
One thing that appears to be certain is that prices 
will advance even higher than they are now, and they 
are about $2 higher than 30 days ago in most woods. 

The Ault & Jackson Co. has wound up its affairs 
and quit business; G. C. Ault will return to and will 
take an active part in the Ault Woodenware Co., in 
which concern he has always been heavily interested. 
A. V. Jackson has gone into the lumber business on 
his own account and has opened offices in the Mitchell 
Building. The style of the new firm is A. V. Jackson 
& Co. Mr. Jackson is a thorough lumberman and his 
many friends wish him success in his new venture. 





Buying is your business 
| Selling is ours 


YOU Have the MONEY and want LUMBER 
WE Have the LUMBER and want MONEY 


To Serve Your Interests we have 
the production of fourteen of the best 
saw mill Companies on the Coast, com- 
plete in every detail, manufacturing the 
best timber grown into the best lumber 
produced—insuring up to grade stock— 
The large output we have to draw from 
enables us to take care of your orders at 
all times, giving you PERFECT Ser- 
vice, our combined production is more 
than 


750,000,000 Ft. Annually 


OF 


Dimension, Timbers, Flooring, Finish, 
Ceiling, Siding, Special Material, Etc. 


IN FACT 


“Every Thing Made From A Saw-Log”’ 


MILLS: 


Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. 
Clark & Wilson Lumber Co. Curtiss Lumber Co. 
Dallas Lumber & Logging Co. Falls City Lumber Co. 
Hammond Lumber Co. Peninsula Lumber Co. 
Portland Lumber Co. Sheridan Lumber Co. 


Chas. K. Spaulding Logging Co. Silverton Lumber Co. 
Wind River Lumber Co. West Side Lbr. & 
Shingle Co. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 
403-4 Gt. Northern Bldg. 3077 Metropolitan Bldg. 
OMAHA, DES MOINES, 

616 Brandies Bldg. 712 Youngerman Bldg. 
DENVER, SALT LAKE CITY, 

502 Bank Block 606 Judge Bldg. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL. MINNEAPOLIS, 
P. 0. Box 675 428 Plymouth Bldg. 


MAIN OFFICE 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


YEON BUILDING 


DOUGLAS FIR SALES Co. 


L. J. WENTWORTH, President DIRECTORS: 
A. C. DIXON, Vice-President R. A. COWDEN 
O. M. CLARK, Treasurer F. C. KNAPP 
E. B. HAZEN, Secretary G. B. McLEOD 


G. M.JDUNCAN, Manager. 
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WASHINGTON FIR LUMBER 


Fir Timbers, Railroad and Bridge Material 
Mills, Aberdeen, Wash. Annual Capacity, 100,000,000 Feet. 


Address all correspondence to 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Royal InsuranceBldg. 


Branch Sales Office, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, 











WENDLING LUMBER 


Douglas Fir, Cedar and Redwood 

Lumber, rough or worked, kiln dried; 

Lap Siding and Cedar and Redwood 

Shingles are a few of our specialties. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Flood Building. WA 20D 4 
PORTLAND, OREGON WFrs 
Yeon Bldg. “Selle 


W. E. THOMAS LBR. CO. “sni:¢ 


Exclusive Agents for Kansas, Nebraska, lowa, Oklahoma. 


mB ADLSS 


CO. 




















California White Pine 





California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 708-712 Railway Exchange, 


Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
|= SPOKANE @e 


MIXED CARS 


Doors, Yard Lumber 
K. D. Sash and Frames 
Colonial Columns 
Factory Plank. 


Largest manufacturers in the Inland Empire. 
Prompt Shipments. 


Washington Mill Company, 


SPOKANE, WASH. 















































BERTLES & BERTLES 
IDAHO WHITE PINE FIR, SPRUCE 
WESTERN SOFT PINE RED CEDAR PRODUCTS 


If you are having trouble securing ‘‘Soft’’ Western Pine 
Shop or Soft Light Colored Western Pine Boards — write 
us for information and prices. It will pay you to write 
for our lists on Idaho White Pine and Western Soft Pine. 


General Office : Eaatern Sales Office : 
825 Realty Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 1143 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


If you are in the BOXE get the ewer } 


Market for PRICES from the 
PHOENIX LUMBER CO. 


E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, Mgr. SPOKANE, bohonienapecioagel | 


























TIDE OF TRADE IN THE ST. LOUIS FIELD 








MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Demand for Lumber Increasing, but Checked Tempo- 
rarily by Floods—Eanner Svuring Trade Looked For 
—Outlook in the Building Line. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., April 2.—Last week rains and high 
water everywhere in the Southwest forced a large num- 
ber of mills to close. Operation under such distressing 
conditions has added greatly to the cost of manufacture, 
and the price tone has undergone a complete change. 
Most mills are behind on business taken at prices which 
are no longer being accepted and operators are adverse 
to booking orders until the weather shows some signs 
of settling. Meantime demand for lumber from all sec- 
tions of the country and from all classes of consumers 
continues to improve with the approach of spring. Im- 
provement in inquiry and demand has been checked 
slightly by the anxiety of the farmers in the flooded dis- 
tricts. April thus finds an increasing demand and a 
decreasing production, with no immediate means of 
equalization. 

Summary of Trade Conditions. 

In order to ascertain as nearly as possible the status 
of the mill situation, inquiries were sent out from Secre- 
tary Smith’s office last week to the members of the 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association. Replies from 
57 sources in Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Georgia and Florida emphasize the 
effect of the rains and floods upon the sawmill industry. 
Out of the 57 replies received 27 reported inquiry heavy, 
21 normal and 8 light. While 12 reported that they were 
making special efforts to sell lumber, 44 reported to the 
contrary. Figures show that most of the mills have 
orders enough on their books to keep the shipping de- 
partments busy from 30 to 90 days. The same propor- 
tion applies to the manufacture of lumber at the mills 
and its dressing at the planers. A large number of the 
operators report an increase in orders. The car situa- 
tion has improved. 

Although 21 out of the 57 mills reported normal stocks, 
none reported stocks above and 32 reported stocks 53,- 
000,000 feet below normal. Stocks showed a very slight 
net increase among the 57 mills since the 1st of March. 

The consensus of the operators of these 57 sawmills 
is that the outlook for business is good. Arkansas re- 
ports that prospects never were better. Texas reports 
that the outlook is fairly good, based on seasonable 
weather. The outlook in Mississippi is the best that it 
has been in the last four or five years. The enforced 
curtailment owing to severe weather has almost depleted 
stocks. Inquiries are very heavy. Operators believe that 
they are in for the ‘‘best spring market in years.’’ 
Alabama reports that trade prospects are excellent. Sun- 
shine will develop a good trade immediately. In finishing 
there is a net amount of 10,350,000 feet below normal 
among 41 mills. The balance of the report shows in 
detail the feet and items that are oversold at the mills. 


At Flood Stage. 

The Mississippi River reached flood stage last week 
and threatened to inundate a number of the large lumber 
yards in the north end, The district in the greatest 
danger lies north of North Market street and south of 
the new McKinley Bridge, an area in which are located 
a large number of hardwood and retail lumber yards 
and woodworking plants. No great apprehension is felt 
here, however, despite the fact that above and below 
St. Louis the valley of the Mississippi is inundated. in 
some places with great damage. All the larger rivers 
are at flood tide or near it. Ice flees continually threaten 
dams and bridges, and in many places dynamite is being 
used. But the greatest loss thus far has been south of 
St. Louis. Below the confluence of the Ohio and the 
Mississippi at Cairo the river is 40 miles wide. Special 
trains have been conveying thousands of laborers from 
St. Louis to points south of this city to bank the dikes 
with sand bags. These men have been toiling day and 
night to hold the river in check, but the levee has broken 
in several places, doing much damage to crops, live stock, 
property and causing some loss of life. Many sawmills 
in the Mississippi Valley have been abandoned tem- 
porarily. Some narrow escapes are reported. Charles 
Conger, of the American Forest Co., was at his mill in 
Arkansas when a deluge ef water poured in on the plant. 
He gave immediate instructions to close the mill and hur- 
ried his men and live stock into Fulton. The full extent 
of the damage and of the enforced curtailment of produc- 
tion can not be ascertained at this time, owing to the 
tardiness of the reports in reaching this city. Inspectors 
of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association have 
practically ceased making reports, there being no in- 
spection worth mentioning on account of the floods 


Threatened Strike in Building Trades. 

St. Louis for months has been preparing for one of the 
biggest building eras in its history. This, coming as it 
has on the heels of a long period of business depression, 
has been instrumental in inspiring confidence throughout 
the trade. Lumber dealers, millwork men and all others 
handling building supplies have looked forward to a brisk 
season, unharried by political influence. The cherries 
were getting ripe and hanging low, but now another dis- 
turbance among the trades unions threatens to put a 
quietus upon the awakening trade. 

The trades unions have no grievances against their 
employers. It is the same old factional fight that has 
broken out again in the organization. Builders find 
themselves, as they did last year, unable to hire one set 
of union men without antagonizing another set. They are 








utterly unable to conduct building operations while this 
internal dissension continues in the ranks of the trades 
unions. Last year the carpenters in St. Louis went on 
strike at the beginning of spring and remained out for 
several months, holding up millions of dollars’ worth of 
new buildings and improvements. The same situation 
threatens this year, despite the fact that no grievance 
exists between any trades union and its employers. In 
order to meet the situation the members of the Allied 
Building Industries of St. Louis held a meeting last week 
to discuss the situation. Prominent contractors, builders 
and supply people in every branch of the trade were 
present. The consensus was that the situation is very 
grave. A committee ultimately was appointed to devise 
ways and means of handling the situation. 


. Mayoralty Candidate. 

Friends of Henry G. Rolfes, president of the Lumber- 
men’s Club of St. Louis, and a director in the St. Louis 
Lumber Co., are discussing him as a possible candidate 
for the mayoralty of this city. They believe that Mr. 
Rolfes possesses peculiar qualifications for this office, 
attributes that are peculiarly called for at this particular 
time. Mr. Rolfes has always stood for the best things 
for St. Louis, and being a man of keen discernment he 
has had the happy faculty of appraising at a glance the 
elements that go to make or mar a city. Mr. Rolfes is 
no stranger to politics, for four years having been presi- 
dent of the council. Many excellent measures stand on 
the books to his credit. He was largely instrumental last 
year in blocking the passage of one of the most per- 
nicious measures ever instituted against an important in- 
dustry, an ordinance to cut down the height of luntber 
piles, to restrict the size of lumber sheds and a number 
of cther things which would have driven beyond the out- 
skirts of the city many of the great lumber yards and 
woodworking plants. Last, but not least, Mr. Rolfes is a 
believer in recognition of the lumber industry of St. 
Louis. He says that an industry that has more than 
$100,000,000 of capital invested in it ought to be placed 
in the front rank. The movement for Mr. Rolfes’ can- 
didacy is not confined to lumbermen. 


Traffic of St. Louis Bridges and Ferries. 


A total of 19,644,006 tons of freight crossed the Mis- 
sissippi River last year. This was 30,320 tons less than 
the tonnage in 1910, the tonnage that year aggregating 
19,674,226. There has been a gradual increase in the 
tonnage across the river since 1901, when the total aggre- 
gated only 13,310,768, or 6,333,238 less than it was last 
year. The movement of freight across the river reached 
the high-water mark of 20,304,326 tons during 1907. The 
following year the tonnage dropped to 16,424,933; grad- 
ually increasing therafter until in 1910 it came within 
630,100 tons of the high-water mark of 1907, and last 
year within 660,320 tons of it. During 1911 a total ton- 
nage of 29,267,988 was received at St. Louis. Of this 
amount 28,965,658 tons came by rail and 301,830 by river. 
During 1910, 143,540 tons were received here by river 
and 31,538,865 by rail, a total of 31,682,405 tons, or 
2,414,417 tons more in 1910 than in 1911. During the 
last year a total tonnage of 18,041,802 was shipped out 
of St. Louis by rail and river, 17,974,337 of which went 
by rail and 67,465 by river. During the preceding year 
the total tonnage was 20,235,965, of which the railroads 
got 20,187,270 and the river 48,425. The loss in tonnage 
last year over 1910 was 2,193,843. 


Returns to St. Louis. 


A. C. Baird is shaking hands with his old friends in 
St. Louis. He came up from Dallas, where he has been 
in charge of the sales of the Harris Lumber Co., to be- 
come the St. Louis selling representative of that concern. 
His headquarters are in the Wright Building. The Harris 
lumber Co. is the successor to A. Harris & Co., of Tyler, 
Tex. It is operated by the same concern that conducts 
the Harris Dry Goods Co., one of the largest mercantile 
houses in Texas. Mr. Baird left St. Louis two years ago 
to take charge of the company’s lumber sales. He has 
come back to St. Louis, he says, in order to be in closer 
touch with the markets. He was formerly local selling 
representative for the McShane Lumber (Co. 


Shipping Receipts and Building Statistics. 

The total receipts of lumber by rail at St. Louis 
last month were 13,769 cars. The receipts for the 
same month the preceding year were 18,300 cars, or 
4,531 cars more in 1911 than in 1912. There were 
no river receipts last month. Shipments last month 
by rail totaled 8,879 cars. The shipments for the 
corresponding month last year were 10,993 ears, or 
1,114 cars more in 1911 than in 1912. There were 
no river shipments last month. 

The cost of buildings authorized last month was 
less than half what it was during March of the 
preceding year. The total cost of new buildings au- 
thorized last month was $1,137,138. During March 
the preceding year the cost totaled $2,297,198, a de- 
crease of $1,160,060. The total number of permits 
last month were 664, while Mareh, 1911, showed a 
total of 922. 


St. Louis Rate Case Being Argued. 

The much discussed St. Louis freight-rate case, in 
which certain local lumber interests seek to have the 
present 19-cent rate on lumber shipped from southern 
originating points reduced to the old 18-cent basis, is 
being argued today by the complainants’ lawyer before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission at Washington. The 
technical title of the case is the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
of St. Louis v. the Anderson & Saline River Ry. The 
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‘complainants ask that the 1-cent advance which went 
into effect in January, 1911, be abolished and that 
reparation be given the shippers for the amounts which 
they have paid in excess of the old 18-cent rate during 
the last year and a quarter. The complainants claim 
that this l-cent advance has cost the St. Louis lumber- 
men approximately half a million dollars. 
Young Man Receives Important Promotion. 

J. A. Meyer, former assistant sales manager of the 
Consolidated Saw Mills Co., is now sales maneger of that 
concern, succeeding C. M. MeDaris, who has severed his 
active connection with the company to become the St. 
Louis sales representative and vice president of the 
Continental Lumber Co., of Houston, Tex. 

The rise of Mr. Meyer in the lumber world has been 
somewhat spectacular, although resting upon a founda- 
tion of substantial worth. He may well be said to be 
a self-made man, starting at the bottom of the ladder 10 
vears ago and attaining at the age of 28 years a coveted 
position with one of the largest yellow pine operating 
ind selling companies in the country. 

Fresh from school, young Meyer went into the office of 
the C. F. Liebke Lumber Co., at St. Louis, as stenog- 
rapher. Remaining with this concern five years he 
picked up a good inside knowledge of the lumber busi- 
ness. In 1906 he went with the Monarch Lumber Co., 





_J. A. MEYER, OF ST. LOUIS, MO.; 
Sales Manager Consolidated Saw Mills Co. 


at that time the selling concern for the A. J. Neimeyer 
Lumber Co., as stenographer and then took charge of 
the company’s books. All the time he was absorbing an 
intimate knowledge of the business. So far had he per- 
fected himself in this knowledge that in 1909 he suc- 
ceeded Charles Martin as sales manager of the Monarch 
Lumber Co. A little over a year ago the Consolidated 
Saw Mills Co., a large operating and selling concern, 
took over the management and the sales.of the A. J. 
Neimeyer and the Saginaw lumber companies, both 
Neimeyer properties. The Monarch Lumber Co. passed 
out of existence and Mr. Meyer was made assistant sales 
manager of the Consolidated Saw Mills Co., under C. M. 
McDaris. Thus his experience at this desk has qualified 
him to sueceed his late chief, as related above. 

The Consolidated Saw Mills Co. operates five large 
sawmill plants, as follows: A. J. Neimeyer Lumber Co., 
at Little Rock, Ark.; Saginaw Lumber Co., at Saginaw, 
Ark.; Pine Belt Lumber (o.. at Port Towson, Okla.; 
Louisiana Saw Mill Co., at Whitford, La., and the Bryce- 
land Lumber Co., at Bryceland, La. The capacity of 
these five plants is 500,000 feet a day. The officers of 
the company are F. A. Goodrich, president; J. E. Craw- 
ford, vice president; H. B. Crawford, treasurer; J. A. 
Meyer, assistant secretary and sales manager. 


Yellow Pine Trade Gossip. 


W. EF. Nahlik, vice president of the Forest County Lum- 
ber Co., reports that although his concern has been in 
business only one month its sales have been greater than 
he had dared to hope for in the beginning. Mr. Nahlik 
says that inquiries are coming in freely and that customers 
are clamoring for immediate shipments, being willing to 
pay good prices for stock that can be shipped immediately. 

George & Goss, who hung up his own shingle last week, 
says that his business is getting started nicely. He has re- 
ceived a lot of inquiries and has made some profitable sales 
He says that he Tes excellent mill connections. : 

C. M. MecDaris, general manager of the Consolidated Saw 
Mills Co., says that he can see absolutely nothing on the 
horizon but good times for the lumbermen. Inquiry is brisk 
and offerings are largely in excess of ability to ship. Myr. 
MecDaris says that the healthy outlook in the consuming 
end and the gloomy outlook in the producing end of the 
business augers well for fanev prices. He looks for a 
repetition of the stirring events of 1907. — ee 

Ed Beyers, who travels southern Tllinois for the W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Co., was in St. Louis last week. He savs 
that the outlook since the part settlement of the coal strike 
has become very bright. Mr. Beyers says that rains have 
caused the farmers to feel rather gloomy, but fer all that 
there is a brisk inquiry from the yard ore and no small 
amount of buying. He predicts an excellent spring trade. 

Il. R. Bradford, of Keokuk, Iowa, who has heretofore 
been known to the lumber circles in the capacity of buyer 
for C. D. Streeter, has severed his connection with the 
latter and is now representing the Consolidated Saw Mills 
Co. as that company’s exclusive representative in Iowa and 
borthern Missouri, for the sale of its yellow pine product. 

A. J. Neimeyer, of the Neimeyer Lumber Co., of Little 
Rock, Ark., was in the city this week. He returned to his 
home in Pasadena, Cal. Mr. Neimeyer said that the out- 
look on the Pacific coast is bright, barring the labor troubles 
out there. He thinks that the country is going to use a 
lot of lumber this year and from present unfavorable mill 
conditions fs sure that prices will reach the plane or very 
nearly that attained in 1907. 

. H. Beardslee, sales manager and treasurer of the An- 
trim Lumber Co., is much pleased with the outlook in the 





consuming end of the trade. He says that his business 
last month was better than he anticipated. March was the 
best month he has had in a long time. Inquiries and orders 
are coming in freely and Mr. Beardslee looks expectantly 
forward to a brisk season. 

S. Price, local sales representative of the Missouri 
Lumber & Land Exchange, reports that he has been un- 
usually busy this week despite the bad weather. The tone 
and volume of inquiry and orders, he says, is good and the 
outlook bright. 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Short Stocks with Higher Prices on All Items Cause 
Uneasiness—Many Mills Closed Due to Rains and 
High Water. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 2.—A condition of keen uneasi- 
ness prevails among that portion of the hardwood frater- 
nity who have accepted orders for certain items at cer- 
tain prices to be delivered at certain dates, and who now 
find themselves unable to keep their part of the bargain. 
These are, however, men who wholesale or sell on com- 
mission from the mills. Mill stocks have become so 
depleted that complete assortments of any item can 
scarcely be found, and prices have jumped on practically 
all items. Rain and high water everywhere have closed 
down many mills, either altogether or part time, and 
production is proceeding under most laborious and stress- 
ful conditions. Logging expenses are practically pro- 
hibitive. All mills are oversold, mainly on railroad und 
car stock. The present tendency is to book no orders 
for stock not actually on hand or that can of a surety 
be produced. The local yards are in good shape for the 
improved trade that is coming in, all being well stocked, 
with plenty of railroads and cars to make quick ship- 
ment. The outlook is bright, and dealers look for one of 


the biggest and most profitable seasons in the history of 
the business. 


Hardwood Trade Gossip. 


=. 3. Youngblood, secretary and general manager of the 
Payson Smith Lumber Co., has just returned from a trip 
to as many of the company’s mills as he could get to on 
account of the high water. He says the outlook in the con- 
suming end of the business is excellent. 

C. L. Culler, of the Bunker-Culler Lumber Co., regrets 
that the present volume of inquiry and orders is so large, 
because the mills are sorely tried in the manufacturing and 
shipping of lumber. This company’s mills are largely in 
Missouri, which State is largely under water. Manufactur- 
ing is proceeding laboriously and expensively. Mr. Culler 
predicts an era of high prices in the hardwood trade this 
year, 

E. W. Blumer, sales manager of the Lothman Cypress Co., 
says that the floods in the North have checked but little the 
demand for cypress that has been gradually increasing. The 
consuming end of the business, he says, is in excellent shape, 
but high water in the’South has put an effectual stop to 
the accumulation of lumber. Prices are improved. 

F hields reports abatement in the activity that has 
characterized the railroad trade for several weeks. The 
mills he does business with are all loaded with orders and 
their operations are greatly hampered this week because of 
the flooded condition of the woods. Mr. Shields says that 
he is not booking any long time business, as he looks for 
continued advances in the market. 

Alf Bennett states that his sales are much improved. In- 
quiries are coming in freely and prices are steady. But 
mill conditions are deplorable. He looks for an era of fancy 
prices until the mills can catch up with consumption. 





CHANGES SALES MANAGER. 


Fred D. Snoddy this week assumed charge of the sales 
department of the G. C. Goss Lumber Co., succeeding 
B. F. Orr, who resigned and disposed of his holdings in 
the company to return to Texas, where he will make his 
future home. Mr. Snoddy, one of the best known young 
lumbermen in St. Louis, has already made an enviable 
record for himself as a salesman. In his new position 
he has a vehicle well fitted for his efficient business quali- 
fications, and he assumes the sales management of this 
well established concern with the good wishes of a host 
of friends in and out of the lumber trade. 

Former Sales Manager Orr disposed of his stock to 
R. T. Wintermann, president and active head of the 
company. E. L. Wintermann is secretary and J. A 





R. T. WINTERMANN, OF ST. LOUIS, MO. ; 
President of the G. C. Goss Lumber Co. 


Mannig treasurer. The concern was founded about seven 
years ago as the Ball-Goss Lumber Co. Two years later 
Mr. Ball withdrew and the name of the concern was 
changed to the G. C. Goss Lumber Co. Mr. Goss retired 
about a year ago, Mr. Wintermann assuming full charge 
of the business. The @. C. Goss Lumber Co. is one of 
the solid concerns of St. Louis. It is capitalized at 
$100,000 and manufactures and wholesales long: and 
shortleaf yellow pine. 
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LUMBER NEWS OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 








IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Heavy Demand for Yard Stock Expected After Crops 
Are Assured—Car Material in Continued Demand 
for Both Construction and Repairs. 


Houston, Tex., April 1—lLumber trade has been con- 
siderably quiet as to demand for yard stock, manufac- 
turers and wholesalers reporting a lull in the call—a lull, 
however, which has caused no uneasiness, because there 
is a good reason for it. Manufacturers do not look for 
a very heavy demand, for the consumption of lumber, 
especially in the agricultural sections, just now is un- 
usually small, because wherever possible farmers are 
preparing for their crops and are making no improve- 
ments that eall for consumption of much lumber. In 
addition to this, weather conditions generally throughout 
the country have been unfavorable for building and 
business has been practically at a standstill. It is ex- 
pected that many of the dealers in Texas will go to the 
Fort Worth convention next week with a few orders 
tucked away in their wallets, which will be given out at 
that gathering. 

While demand is a little slack, it is just as great as, 
or even greater than, production, for throughout the yel- 
low pine manufacturing district generally the mills are 
operating on limited capacity only, because of inability 
to secure timber by reason of the continued wet weather 
and boggy condition of the woods, so there is no fear of 
overproduction. Reports from every section indicate a 
tremendous demand for lumber a little later on. There 
is a splendid season in the ground all over the country 
and nothing but providential interference can prevent 
the farmers from harvesting tremendous crops this year— 
and big crops mean a big demand for lumber. While the 
mills are not sending much lumber to the Northwest at 
this time, they are laying plans for an unusually strong 
movement later on in the year. . 

While an occasional manufacturer or sales agent has 
reported a slight falling off in demand for car material, 
most of them report a continued active demand and the 
market holding strong for all kinds of car material, 
despite the fact that more of this class of lumber has 
been booked during the last few months than of any 
other product of the yellow pine mills. Keeping pace 
with this steady call for lumber to be used by the car 
foundries and railroad shops is the demand for railroad 
construction material, and the general opinion among the 
lumber fraternity in this section is that the demand for 
railroad material has only just begun. The long con- 
tinued wet weather has caused railroad tracks generally 
to become in such a condition as to demand a large 
amount of repair work, while an unusually large amount 
of new construction is planned or is in progress already; 
and the lumber manufacturers believe that as the year 
grows older they will enjoy a constantly increasing de- 
mand for this class of business. Among other schedules 
now out in this section is one for the Frisco and Rock 
Island roads, which will aggergate more than 6,000,000 
feet. The Santa Fe has recently placed some large 
schedules and a general buying campaign by purchasing 
agents for the big railroad lines is looked for. 

Export material is in strong demand, but shippers have 
much difficulty making deliveries. Added to the high 
freight rates is a scarcity of tonnage that is congesting 
the ports so as to make the movement of lumber almost 
impossible. This is especially true of Port Arthur, 
through which port there is a larger movement of yellow 
pine lumber than any other port on the Gulf Coast—at 
least west of the Mississippi River. There is at present 
an embargo against Port Arthur, and shippers are not 
permitted to send forward any more lumber or timber 
until the congested condition there can be relieved. 
Some large concerns with headquarters in Houston that 
ship the bulk of their export stuff through Port Arthur 
are feeling keenly the effects of this embargo, which they 
are hoping may soon be raised. The lifting of this 
embargo is expected at an early date, and shippers ex- 
pect an unusually heavy movement of export material, 
as reports from the other side continue to indicate con- 
stantly decreasing stocks and growing eagerness of im- 
porters to secure a better supply of pitch pine. ; 

Manufacturing conditions throughout the yellow pine 
district continue to be unusually bad. Not for months 
has there been a week of continuous sunshine, and the 
ground is absolutely saturated so that even a small 
shower now makes logging almost impossible. However, 
it is really hoped now that the end of the bad weather 
is in sight and that soon all the mills will be humming 
merrily. 

With all of the mills in operation again, there will 
still be a big reduction in output as compared to that 
of a few years ago, for the number of manufacturing 
plants has been steadily decreasing as the timber supply 
has fallen off. A well-known saw salesman stated the 
other day that of the mills in operation when he began 
visiting the trade a few years ago he could now count 
16 which had gone out of business entirely. 

Locally, the demand for lumber and building material 
continues very satisfactory, with an even better business 
in sight, as a large amount of building is planned for 
this year. 

Replaced by the magnificent new City Auditorium, 
which oceupies a prominent site in the business district, 
the old frame building that did duty as an auditorium 
for so many years is now being torn down, and the lum- 
ber has been donated by the owners, Mrs. M. T. Jones 
and Jesse H. Jones, to the fire sufferers who lost their 
homes in the recent great fire. 


Notes of the Trade. 


A prominent lumberman who is branching out into financial 
circles, as have done a number of others connected with the 
lumber trade in Houston is C. C. Hinds, of the King-Hinds 
Lumber Co., who has purchased $25,000 worth of the stock 
of the Commonwealth Trust Co., a financial institution just 
beginning business in Houston, and has been elected secretary 
of the company. Before coming to Houston, Mr. Hinds was 
president of the Hinds Lumber Co., of Big Springs, Texas. 

President Ragley, of the Ragley Lumber Co., near Timp- 
son, ‘Texas, advises that just as soon as weather conditions 
will permit he will put his teams in the woods again and 
make a clean-up of all his remaining timber, after manufac- 
turing which the mill will’ be closed down and dismantled, 
the timber supply having been exhausted. Mr. Ragley con- 
templates the erection of another mill at a point in Sabine 
County, but construction work will not begin for several 
months. 

Charles S. Haggarty, representing the E. C. 
Co., was a Houston visitor this week, having just returned 
from Ypsilanti, Mich., where he had been spending some 
time at the bedside of his aged father, who has passed to 
his final reward. 

John A. Reheis, president of the St. Louis Lumber Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., spent a couple of days in Houston this week 
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mingling with the lumber fraternity and sizing up condi- 
tions generally, He stated that because of unfavorable 


weather it was impossible to do any business just now, so 
he took advantage of the opportunity to come to Houston 
and zet a line on stocks and manufacturing conditions. He 
looks for a big trade later on. 

T. Gunter, president of the Glen Lumber Co., of Kansas 
City, is another lumberman who left the snowdrifts for a 
short visit in this territory. He, too, reports business dull 
right now because of the cold and snow, but looks for an 
unusually heavy demand later in the spring and summer, 
with prospects excellent for a bumper crop year. 

Hans Dierks, president of Dierks & Sons Lumber Co., and 
the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., of Kansas City, accompanied 
by his wife, spent several days in Houston recently, to get 
some sunshine and a whiff of the gulf breezes while the 
snowdrifts were thawing out in their section, and have 
divided their time between San Antonio and Houston. Mr.’ 
Dierks looks for a big year in the lumber trade. 

A prominent eastern buyer who visited the Houston 
market last week was B. A. Cragin, jr., secretary of the 
Watkins-Gray Lumber Co., of Philadelphia. Mr. Cragin 
visited a number of the big lumber concerns ind placed 
some nice schedules while in this territory. 


S. H. Fullerton, president of the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Co., and C. L. Robinson, manager of the tie and timber 
department of the same company, were in Houston for a day 
recentlly, and after transacting business with the local 
headquarters and looking over the Ssituation, returned to 
general headquarters without visiting any of the mills of 
the company. 

A large importer of pitch pine who visited Houston 
during the last week was A. Boden, of Rotterdam, Holland. 
Mr. Boden was on a buying expedition and, naturally, 
came to yellow pine headquarters, Houston. Mr. Boden 
reports stocks across the pond unusually low and expects a 
heavy demand for pitch pine. 

Thomas W. Blake, manager of the tie and timber de- 
partment of the South Texas Lumber Co., has recently 
returned from a yisit to Chicago and St. Louis and is im- 
pressed with the favorable outlook for the yellow pine 
trade in that territory. 

E. R. Wicks, manager of Houston headquarters of the 
Vaughan Lumber Co., left this week for Denver, Colo., to 
look after important business matters for his company. 

R. M. Farrar, of the South Texas Lumber Co., is spend- 
ing a short time in Chicago, having departed for that city 
several days ago. 

L. J. Boykin, vice president and general manager of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., of Texas, returned to Houston 
headquarters this week after a visit to the mills. He re- 
ports stocks low and output largely curtailed because of bad 
weather, 

John W. Chandler, general sales agent of the Kirby Lum- 
ber Co., spent a couple of days in Galveston this week 
listening to the sad sea waves. Upon his return H. S. 
Kendall, assistant sales manager, departed for a short tour 
of the Kirby mills to distribute among them a big schedule 
recently booked and to look after conditions of stocks. 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


BEAUMONT, TeEx., April 1.—It is believed that busi- 
ness will increase as the season advances, and from all 
indications the season will be a good one. A large 
amount of building is being planned and it is believed 
that the demand for millwork stuff will be good. The 
railroad call is a feature. The export demand is good. 
There is a promise-of good crops, and general business 
conditions are favorable. 

One of the attorneys of the firm representing the 
wood-block paving company conferred with the city 
attorney last week in drawing up the contract for the 
wood-block paving awarded by the city council. 

The tug Chief returned to Orange from Port Arthur 
Tuesday, delivering some square timber sawed by the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. for export shipment. The 
Chief left Orange for Sabine Pass, Wednesday, towing 
the schooner Martha, loaded with lumber for export ship- 
ment by the Lutcher & Moore company. 

T. Q. Munse, advance representative of the Frisco 
good-roads train, which is due to arrive here Thursday, 
was here recently stirring up interest in the forthcoming 
visit of the good-roads party. Mr. Munse stated that 
the tour so far has been a success. 

The Dallas trade boosters are expected to arrive here 
April 11. The Beaumont trade boosters will tender 
them a rousing reception and impress Beaumont upon 
their minds. 

S. A. MeNeely, manager of the tie department of the 


Kirby Lumber Co., of Houston, was here Thyrsday. Mr. 
MeNeely maintains headquarters at Silsbee. 

J. H. Baber, general manager of the Tyler County Lumber 
Co., of Warren, was a visitor Thursday. 

Sam Park, president of the American Lumber Co., of 
Houston, was among the visitors this week. Mr. Park was 
en route from his company’s mill at Merryville, La., to 
Houston. x 

J. D. Feagin, of Kirbyville, was also here this. week, as 
were R. M. Hallowell, vice president and .general manager 
of the Industrial Lumber Co. at Elizabeth, La.; R. W. Wier, 
of the R. W. Wier Lumber Co., of Houston, and H. S. Filson, 
general manager of the Alexander-Gilmer Lumber Co., of 
Remlig. 
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IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


KANSAS City, Mo., April 2.—Seasonable weather has 
remained a stranger to this section another week and 
lumber dealers have had little to do except to await 
sunny days so that deliveries may be made and building 
operations started. Meantime there has been no change 
in prices and, in fact, very little occasion to quote prices 
at all so far as retail dealers are concerned. What lit- 
tle sunshine there has been has met with a ready re- 
sponse in figuring’ inquiries and orders, but it has not 
been long-lived enough to have any permanent strength- 
ening effect on the market. 

Export trade and car materials have been the strongest 
factors in the markets this aveek. Export stock appears 
to be in even stronger demand than at other times this 
season, manufacturers report. One big southern pine 
concern received a notification that last week the rail- 
roads of the country gave orders for a total of 6,200 
new cars. The need for more cars is being distinctly 
felt by many of the manufacturers, who are experiencing 
delays in getting their orders moved because of the 
shortage. 

March usually is considered one of the heaviest months 
of the year in the city lumber business here, but last 
month fell far short of that standard. Even the orders 
that were taken could not be delivered, because of the 
snow, and were not wanted by builders because they 
were not able to use them until milder weather. Deliveries 
are going forward rapidly this week, however, and city 
dealers believe that a week of fair weather will put 
things into first class condition for the spring trade. 
There is a general feeling of confidence that April will 
make up for the dullness of the last month. 

It is noticeable, manufacturers say, that southern pine 
is being used more extensively in the North and East 
than formerly. W. B. Vanlandingham, general sales 
agent for the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., 
has just returned from a trip into Canada and the north- 
ern and eastern States. He reports that several big 
concerns are finding it necessary to use southern pine 
instead of hemlock for crates and similar purposes 
because the hemlock supply is constantly decreasing. 
Several large inquiries have been reported recently from 
that source. 

A considerable increase already is noted in the de- 
mand for silo stock. F'ir, especially, is being sought for 
that use. Southern pine 2x4s, which formerly were hard 
to dispose of, find demand now for use in silos. Demand 
for lumber for that use, however, will not be at its 
height until the crops are all in and the small grain is 
harvested. 


FROM THE SUNFLOWER STATE. 


Wicuita, Kans., April 1—Mixed orders are reported 
hard to get from the mills. Adverse weather has caused 
such embarrassment in the mills that only broken lots 
are available. If it were not for small orders, J. 8. 
Prestidge says, mills would not be able to handle the 
situation. _ 

H. U. Darling, son of H. W. Darling, of the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Co., will leave Wichita April 10 to enter 
the Kansas City offices of that company. H. U. Darling 
has been with his father in the Wichita office the last 
three years. He will travel part of the time. 

O. N. Smith, of the Industrial Lumber Cc., says 
2x4-6-foot silo lumber is in such demand that supply is 
growing low and prices are increasing. Silos are becom- 
ing very popular among farmers, according to Mr. Smith. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., April 1—Fair weather the last 10 days 
has resulted in a heavy demand for building material 
of practically all classes, and local dealers are having 
trouble meeting the demand. 

Wholesalers declare that the mills are practically all 
behind with their orders as they have been in operation 
only about half the time since the first of the year. They 
are flooded with orders which they will do well to fill 
within the next six weeks even if the weather remains 
favorable. The adverse weather conditions have retarded 
building as well as mill operations and for this reason 
the increase in the price of material has not been great. 

Building permits for March show a considerable slump 
from last year, but dealers are still very optimistic. 
The decrease this year was a little more than 30 per cent. 

A heavy demand from the railroads for car material 
continues to be a feature of the market and several deal- 
ers received large orders last week. An unusual amount 
of railroad construction work will be done in this sec- 
tion during the spring and summer. The roads are also 
increasing and repairing rolling stock, and local dealers 
expect the heavy demand to continue. 

A number of well known dealers will meet at Waycross 
on April 24 for the purpose of forming a permanent 
turpentine operators’ association for Georgia. A recent 
conference was held at Waycross and temporary officers 
elected as follows: J. J. Murray, of Hasty, president, 
and Leonard Hickox, secretary. : 

The Columbus Barrel Manufacturing Co., whose plant 
at Columbus was recently destroyed by fire, will rebuild 
immediately. ‘ 


IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


_ Lyncusure, VaA., April 2.—Reports indicate that there 
is still some difficulty in getting out shipments from the 
mills in Virginia and the Carolinas, due to the heavy 
rains. Business in practically all active lines is good and 
orders are stacked up, but much complaint is heard of 
the hindrance to milling and logging operations. 

In the pine trade there has been a stiffening of the 




















market. Prices in some instances have shown an ad- 
vance, that of box boards going 50 cents higher, accord- 
ing to some reports, and $1 higher according to others. 
The roofer market is very strong. Several firms here 
report that the trade in heavy timbers in the Pittsburgh 
district and in Ohio is unusually good. Altogether the 
market is considered stronger than it has been at any 
other time for years. 

Oak car stock demand is better than at any other 
time for the last year from several quarters heretofore 
rather lagging, and as a whole the market is excellent. 
The lower grades of poplar are very active. 

In the export hardwood trade shippers report that 
ocean rates have come down a little and that little diffi- 
culty in getting orders off is experienced. The English 
strike has not affected the business of concerns here as 
much as was feared at the beginning of the troubles, 
and it is stated that the trade has been very little hurt. 
Shipments were delayed to some extent during March, 
but it is expected that the normal volume of business 
will be handled henceforth. 

Collections are reported as fair to good. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


NorFoLK, VA., April 1.—Conditions appear to be a 
little brighter, due more largely to the weather being 
propitious for logging operations than anything else. 
It is expected that during April the mills will be able 
to enhance their stocks greatly and get rid of some of 
the old orders on their books. Spring trade has opened 
up to some extent and buyers seem to be eager to get 
good stocks of rough and dressed North Carolina pine. 
The demand is largely for the lower grades and insistent, 
while the upper grades are called for in spurts. Manu- 
facturers are not selling very far ahead of their output, 
and while a few large sales have been made the mills 
contracting them have been in most instances off of the 
market and have the lumber stored up for immediate 
delivery, and present market quotations were firmly 
adhered to. 

A remedy now being investigated by millmen for the 
labor situation is the importation of foreign laborers. 
If this class of labor should prove fo be satisfactory a 
great weight will be lifted from operators. Building 
operations in Norfolk and the surrounding territory are 
being started up again briskly and permits that have 
been issued show a marked increase over the same time 
last year. Bank clearings also show a decided gain and 
money is more easy to obtain. In fact a strong feeling 
of confidence seems to prevail in all lines of business 
regarding the outlook notwithstanding the coming presi- 
dential election. North Carolina pine people realize that 
they are favored at present and are watching the market 
closely for all changes that may occur. Buyers travers- 
ing this section with the hope of getting stocks at low 
prices have found millmen right up to snuff on the mar- 
ket and firmly adhering to it. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALtTImMorE, Mp., April 2.—Stocks of all kinds of 
woods, including hardwoods, are low and no stocking-up 
can be expected for some time. Doubt has been ex- 
pressed as to the accuracy of the statements made by 
manufacturers who were suspected of fostering a belief 
in a scarcity in order that they might be able to advance 
prices. In order to get absolutely trustworthy data 
requests were sent out some time ago for information 
as to the stocks on hand, and the returns from 1,600 
hardwood mills show that of dry No. 2 common oak 
there was on hand March 1 about 7,000,000 feet, or nearly 
5,000 feet per mill. Supplies of other grades of oak 
were relatively the same, green lumber being also scarce 
and even sound wormy chestnut had been reduced to 
proportions which should remove all pressure upon the 
quotations. Perhaps not in many years have the stocks 
of hardwoods touched so low a figure, the reduction being 
the natural and inevitable result of the conditions that 
have prevailed throughout the winter. Should the re- 
quirements of the trade expand to any considerable de- 
gree, as now seems likely, a positive scarcity will result, 
since the foreign business continues to be characterized 
by a brisk inquiry, with the outlook promising even bet- 
ter things. 

P. M. Womble, president of the Georgia Pine Co., who re- 
turned from an extended southern trip not long ago, has 
found it again necessary to go down South to Savannah, 
Ga., where he is in touch with mills, some large orders that 
his company has taken of late requiring close attention. 

William M. Burgan, who spent last week in South Caro- 
lina, reports that the mills are in very much the same posi- 
tion which they have occupied for some time. 

William H. Grannis, of the Furst Lumber Co., is away on 
a 2-weeks’ business trip. The Furst company is the cor- 
poration interested in the proposition to undertake the de- 
velopment of 300,000,000 feet of almaeigo in Santo Do- 


mingo. 
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PAPER PULP FROM THE EUCALYPTUS. 


An English patent has been granted on a process for 
manufacturing paper pulp from eucalyptus or blue gum, 
the wood which has been planted quite extensively in 
southern California. This wood is said to make a 
very excellent pulp and requires some special methods of 
manipulation. By the method described the wood is cut 
into thin strips, which are then crushed between heavy 
rollers, and the ground wood being digested under 
pressure is at the same time subjected to action of re- 
volving beaters or pulverizers. The process uses no chem- 
icals in addition to the steam and it is stated that it is 
completed in a half to three-quarters of an hour. 

~~ 

A writer in Wood Craft states that certain woods ap- 
pear to contain chemicals which react upon the glue of 
joints in such a way as to darken the glue within a short 
time, thus making the glued point in an exposed surface 
unduly prominent. He states this to be particularly 
true of birch and that he has found no way to overcome 
the defect. 





offer the greatest value today to the builder, 
and the readiest seller any dealer ever had. 
The vertical grain stiles and rails and beauti- 
fully figured panels are natural characteristics 
that can’t be found in any other door of equal 


price. They appeal to particular people. Let 


us quote you. 
We also manufacture Cedar Doors, Fir and Cedar 


Mouldings, Finish, Siding, Columns—in fact, 
pretty much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New England Representative, 
HARRYL.FULLER, - - - 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 


W.C.ASHENFELTER, - - ~- Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia. 
H.S. OSGOOD, P. O. Box 591, Minneapolis, Minn. 1 








Your Business Representative | 


must bear the cold, critical scrutiny of a busy man. Ifa 
Peerless Patent Book Form Card has been sent in as your represent- 
ative, you have submitted to his attention a card that will 
command his admiration, compel his acknowledgement that 
a man of quality waits for an audience, and create an im- 
pression that the man who sent in that card is worth seeing 
and his business worth hearing. 


Peerless Patent Book Form Card 


stands out as the one great card improvement of the century, 
The marvel of it is that when the cards are detached all edges 
are absolutely smooth. Your cards are always together, always 
clean, unmarred, perfectly fiat, and 
elegant. You cannot appreciate 
their uniqueness without 
actually seeing them. 
Send for a 
sample 
book today 
and detach 
them one 
by one. 











OTEEL COMPANY 


q 
PITTSBURGH. PA 
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FISHER BUTLOING 
cHIcCAsO 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 
61-63 East Adams Street, Chicago 
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THE DALLAS LUMBER 
AND LOGGING CO. 
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HIGH GRADES 

















Large Timbers, 
Car Material, Yard Stock, 
Special Bills 


TELECODE 


DALLAS, OREGON 


__» eemeegnceimonaeneeetiscnsest ase sueioraeea 


CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO. 


E. H. MEYER, Manager 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties and Rail- 
way Material, Mining Timber 
SPECIAL BILLS FOR RUSH ORDERS ARE OUR SPECIALTIES 
910-911 Yeon Building, 
Se PORTLAND, ORE, 
—=a—7.———o=—_—00E00——00c0 
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We are offering 
Special Bargains.ni34 


( Hardwood Flooring 
Yellow Pine and 
Fir Timbers 


We cut annually at our own 
Mills 140,000,000 feet of 


HEMLOCK 








WHITE PINE 
SPRUCE CHESTNUT 
OAK POPLAR MAPLE 
BIRCH and other HARDWOODS 


Write for Prices. 


E. V. Babcock & Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA., U.S.A. 
=~ 
RED GUM 


FOR SALE: ®£2.6™ 


32 M ft. 1x13 to 17 Ist & 2nds & Wagon Box. 
255 “ ix 6tol12 Ist & 2nds. 
487 “ 1x 4” & up No. 3 Common. 
BAY POPLAR. 
10 M ft. 1x13 to 17 1st & 2nds. 








716 “~ 1x 6to 12 1st & 2nds. 

237 “ 1x 4&Up No. 1 Commen. 

All the above is band sawn and trimmed. hk: (‘8 piled 
separately and is thoroughly dry and straight. W > ake low 


prices for quick shipment. The above is piled at Ayden, N.G, 
rate to Norfolk 8 cents. 
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‘caer Sectidows & Mfg.Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. a 








YELLOW PINE 


Manufacturers of 


Lumber—Timber—Ties 
Let Us Quote You Prices 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















Allegheny Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


WHITE and YELLOW PINE, HEMLOCK 
WEST VA. SPRUCE and HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURG, PA. 








Write for quotations. 











J. C. Donges Lbr. Co. || ¥- VA. SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
Wholesale Lumber AND HARDWOODS. 
| 


NORTH CAROLINA AND 
VA. YELLOW PINE. 


Office: 911 Oliver Building, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Send us your orders and inquiries. 














Lunham & Moore 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance. 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for seasteteg Ocenn freight contracts and effecting 
quickest despatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo, and have 
Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipment. 














HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 


will be found in the 390 page book “‘Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 461 S. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 








CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION 








IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, F'LA., April 1.—Business this week has 
been normal, with ideal weather, and the millmen are all 
optimistic over the outlook, prices being better than last 
season and prospects for plenty of business for some 
months to come. Railroad orders are still plentiful; and 
with the indications of local demand increasing with the 
better weather, they feel still more independent of the 
coastwise business. 

Dressed stock is still moving slowly coastwise, but the 
demand is expected to be heavier in the course of the 
next two weeks. 

The chief inspector of the Isthmian Canal Commission 
is here inspecting lumber purchased for canal work from 
local concerns. Contracts have been placed covering over 
$200,000 worth of lumber, which will all move through 
this port. 

During March the total lumber shipped through this 
port was 22,545,000 feet, of which amount 39,307 feet 
was for export. The coastwise lumber was handled by 
132 vessels with total net tonnage of 154,167 tons, as 
well as the regular coastwise steamships. 

The Eppinger & Russell Creosote Works received last 
week a solid cargo of creosote oil on the British steam- 
ship Balakan. A considerable part of this company’s 
output goes to the Panama Canal. 

At a recent meeting, the Board of Trade decided to 
purchase and operate the South Jacksonville Ferry, also 
purchase, with the intention of selling, the property 
owned by that concern on the South Jacksonville river 
front. This calls for an outlay of $285,000. It also 
secured an option on 79 acres with 4,500 feet of river 
front at Commodore’s Point where the erection of 
municipal terminals is proposed. As soon as authority 
is secured from the legislature to issue bonds, bids 
will be called for to cover the immense docks, ware- 
houses, etc., which are to be erected on this property. 
When these docks are completed they will draw here 
much of the export lumber business which is now going 
elsewhere. . This construction work will call for five 
or six million feet of lumber, piling, ete., which will 
come from the mills of Florida and south Georgia. 

Among the visitors this week were F. H. Lathrop, 
president of Alabama & West Florida Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, of Birmingham; John M. Bond, 
of the Barker-Bond Lumber Co., New York; Frank B. 
Haviland, of the Haviland Lumber Co; D. L. Hebard, 
of the Hebard Cypress Co., Waycross, Ga.; W. S. Hollis- 
ter, of the Wakulla Lumber Co., Helen, Fla.; and J. 
H. Bowen, of the Hamilton Lumber Co., Jasper. 





WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 


PENSACOLA, FLA., April 1.—Movement of lumber and 
timber to foreign ports is active, with prospect that 
within 10 or 15 days this movement will be considerably 
increased. Last week the exports totalled 9,000,000 feet, 
larger than for any previous week this year, while lum- 
ber and timber exported during March, along with a few 
cargoes of cotton, some naval stores and miscellaneous 
shipments, reached a total valuation of nearly $3,000,- 
000. It was not until the latter part of March that the 
demand for timber reached the point where it warranted 
shippers in paying the high tonnage rates to do busi- 
aess, and consequently the last week of March was the 
only one of the month during which much shipping was 
done. 

Exporters report the demand for sawn timber as con- 
tinuing strong, with prices far above the ordinary for 
this season of the year. There does not seem to be any 
prospect at present of ocean freights being reduced to 
any material extent. 

The Stearns & Culver Lumber Co., which owns large 
mills at Bagdad, is rushing work on its railroad, about 
30 miles in Jength, which will reach some of its forests 
which never have been touched by woodsmen. It is 
estimated that within five months the line, which is 
standard gauge and of 70-pound steel, will be completed. 
This concern, which recently opened export offices here 
under the name of the Stearns Export Co., is also doing 
an extensive export business in schooners.to Porto Rico 
and Cuba. 

The interior market is firm, with a fair demand, 
especially for car material, though the railroads are 
buying but little for bridge and trestle work. Building 
material is also in better demand, indicating that the 
stocks in the lumber centers are not large. As a whole 
the situation is good from the manufacturer’s stand- 
point. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosiLz, ALA., April 1—The lumber and timber trade 
of the Gulf is one of the many industries that have been 
affected by the coal strike in Great Britain, and now 
that the strike has been practically settled hopes are 
entertained of more activity in the export yellow pine 
trade at this port. The only thing that has hampered 
the free movement of both lumber and timber has been 
the difficulty in obtaining tonnage, this due to the fact 
that wherever the English Government can learn of a 
vessel coming to the United States that vessel is straight- 
way chartered to bring coal back to England. An 
Alabamian who visited New York recently stated that 
when he left that city no less than 63 vessels were wait- 
ing at Newport News to be loaded with coal for England. 

Movement of sawn timber out of this port last week. 
aggregated 2,525,000 feet, of which 2,250,000 feet went 
to England, the remainder to France. This movement 
was practically double what it was the week previous, 
but it was about all there was of moment in the sawn 


timber trade. No sales of any moment were recorded 
and prices remain stationary. 

The influence of the strike abroad was more noted in 
the outward movement of lumber than in that of sawn 
timber, for there was but one parcel shipment of lumber 
across the water and that was 175,000 feet for Hull, 
England. The aggregate of the week’s movement in 
yellow pine lumber was 6,492,000 feet, practically dou- 
ble that of the week before, and the bulk of it went to 
Mexico and the West Indies. The movement to Porto 
Rico last week was 2,000,000 feet, about the heaviest 
weekly movement in that direction recorded this year. 
To Cuba the movement aggregated 1,239,000 feet and to 
Mexico 563,000 feet. 

Although the West Indian trade in yellow pine has 
been brisk for some months, it has begun to ease off 
because of the approach of the hurricane months, when 
both insurance and freight rates soar, so that very little 
business is done from the Gulf ports to the West Indian 
ports during July, August and September. While those 
months may seem far off, still when it is considered that 
orders taken now must be sawed, tonnage secured and 
the lumber shipped before the advent of the hurricane 
months it will be seen that the easing up in this trade 
occurs none too soon. , 

The weather was good last week, with only occasional 
showers and promises to continue good during this week, 
so that there will probably be a betterment in the con- 
ditions which have been prevailing in the interior trade 
for some time on account of bad weather. Mills will 
have opportunity to catch up with their balances should 
the fine weather continue for a week or two longer. 

The first of the year the Vredenburgh Saw Mill Co. 
removed its plant from Pine Hill, and the merchants of 
Pine Hill have so missed the plant that they determined 
to have a sawmill plant of their own and to this end a 
company has been organized under the name of the Pine 
Hill Saw Mill Co., which at once will put in a plant of 
20,000 feet daily capacity. It will consist of a circular 
saw, edgers and a dry kiln. The mill will be in opera 
tion shortly. 
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FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Apri] 5.—The cyclone which vis- 
ited certain sections of northern Alabama last Sunday 
caused thousands of dollars’ damage to the plant of the 
Lathrop-Hatton Lumber Co., at Riverside, also damag- 
ing the Riverside Brick Co.’s plant and destroying 
many homes. At the Lathrop-Hatton plant every build- 
ing was unroofed; the boiler plant and all stacks and 
chimneys were blown down and the machinery of the 
planing mill was damaged. 

Car supply conditions, while not yet severe, are growing 
worse and serious trouble is feared for the first time in 
this district for years. Lumber dealers say one cause of 
the lack of cars is that they are tied up in the North 
and Northwest, where they have become congested owing 
to the abnormally bad weather, accumulated traffic and 
‘the usual increase in trade in all lines marked by the 
advent of spring. 

W. H. Orrison, for several years manager of the 
Attalla mines of the Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron 
Co., has purchased the interest of M. Lubin in the Lubin 
Manufacturing Co., in Attalla, which is engaged in the 
manufacture of barrel heads and several other wooden 
novelties, and has taken charge of its operations. W. 
H. MeKleroy and James Keith are associated with Mr. 
Orrison. 

Official announcement has been received from the New 
York offices of the Bay Minette Land & Lumber Co., of 
Bay Minette, Ala., to the effect that a contract has been 
closed with the Newport Mining Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., 
for the erection and operation of a large plant at Bay 
Minette for the utilization of pine stumpage and light 
wood in manufacturing spirits of turpentine and rosin. 

Baskett Bros., of Henderson, Ky., of which Lee Bask- 
ett is the senior member of the firm, have purchased 
the site for a large planing mill, sawmill and lumber. yard 
at Tuscaloosa, Ala. This firm is constructing a railroad 
from Newtonville, south of this city, to Tuscaloosa, 
which will shortly be completed. 

J. E. Chandler has practically completed the erection 
and installation of a planing mill at Tuscalocsa, Ala. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 

SSHREVEPORT, LA., April 1.—Bridge timbers seemed to 
rcen ahead in demand last week. Several big railroad 
companies had representatives in this territory placing 
large orders for these timbers for rush shipments. One 
company is understood to have left an order for 4,000,- 
000 feet all yellow pine. Other railroad materials are 
also in good demand. 

Owing to several more days of rainy weather, the 
mills were unable to run much last week. Reports from 
the North and other sections indicate that better weather 
is prevailing and the placing of orders for sticks may 
be expected right along through the spring. In this 
vicinity there is heavy increase in building. 

A report just’ issued bv the city fire marshal shows 
that during March the buuding operations in the city 
more than trebled those ot the same month of last year. 
For March of this year the permits issued represented 
construction and repairs amounting to $74,455, while the 
total invested March, 1911. amounted to only $21,430. 
For residences during March, 1911, $19,000 was spent, 
compared to $37,932 during March of this year. 

With 65 shareholders, each share costing $500, and a 
membership of 125, the new Country Club for Shreveport 
is assured. This was shown at a recent meeting, over 
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which S. H. Bolinger, president of the Bolinger Lumber 
Co., presided. 

Several lumber firms will have offices in the 10-story 
Commercial National Bank Building, which is nearing 
completion and will be opened within the next few 
weeks. Among those engaging offices are Peavy-Byrnes 
Lumber Co., Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., and the Buckley 
Lumber Co. 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


Demand Steady—Pine Exports Improved—Mills Cur- 
tailing Operations Due to Inclement Weather and 
Spring Rise of Mississippi. 

NEw ORLEANS, La., April 1—The market rocks along 
with no significant or important changes in charac- 
ter or volume of demand. Here and there over the 
southern territory storms and wet weather are forc- 
ing curtailment of mill operations and the ‘‘spring 
rise’’ in the Mississippi Valley may put some of 
the river mills temporarily out of commission. 
Weather troubles farther north are holding down de- 
mand and it is charged that deliveries are seriously 
delayed by traflic congestion. Lumber promptly 
loaded and sent forward takes a long time in reach- 
ing destination on this account. The railroads and 
car factories continue to take a lot of yellow pine 
and the export demand for that wood is improved, 
though the export movement suffers from the usual 
troubles. The yard call is not so active, but is re- 
ported improving. In cypress the mixed car busi- 
ness is as brisk as ever and the trade volume, fairly 
well balanced except with respect to car siding and 
roofing, which are slow sale, improves gradually. Re- 
view of the March business shows that the total 
volume was larger than some of the experts realized 
during the month. There is a good demand for cy- 
press cross ties, with supplies in manufacturers’ hands 


none too abundant. Prices rule firm, about as they 
were. 
The Louisiana Conservation Commission met at 


Baton Rouge last week, for the first time in more 
than a year, to consider its report to the legislature 
and to devise ways and means to expedite the litiga- 
tion over the conservation tax, tied up in the courts. 
This tax was levied in 1910 by the last legislature 
and was promptly attacked in the courts. It was 
intended to provide the funds for carrying on the 
conservation work. The test case was tried and sub- 
mitted more than a year ago, but no decision has been 
rendered. 

A practical test of the value of lighterage service 
in the local harbor was made last week by the Louisi- 
ana Red Cypress Co., which barged 700,000 feet of 
cypress from the mills at Des Allemands through the 
bayous and loaded it, direct from the barges, into 
the schooner Republic, tied up at the foot of Terpsi- 
chore Street. The loading proceeded without a hitch. 
James W. Porch, president of the New Orleans Pro- 
gressive Union, has long advocated the establishment 
of lighterage service here, to avoid the necessity of 
making steamships shift their berths to complete 
cargo. As a member of the Public Belt Commission 
he has tried, so far without success, to have this 
service installed as an adjunct of the belt service. 
Some of the lumbermen believe that it would encour- 
age the dispatch of cargo shipments from this port. 

The Pascagoula Northern Railroad was sold at 
public auction, under judicial decree, at Pascagoula, 
Miss., today. Only one bid was offered—that of the 
trustees under the deed of trust, J. L. Dantzler, W. W. 
Bouden and J. L. Frye—and the property was knocked 
down to them for $50,000. The road was formerly 
the logging line of W. Denny & Co., but was incor- 
porated as a common carrier some years ago, extended 
and improved. It is understood that the sale was 
made subject to two mortgages of $15,000 each. 

Judge Foster, of the United States Court here, 
has appointed W. E. Salmen and J. D. Kerr to make 
a special appraisal of the property of the Greenlaw 
Lumber Co., soon to be resold at judicial sale under 
an order of his court. 

The Lafourche Lumber Co., at Thibodaux, whose 
warehouse and a considerable quantity of stock 
burned recently, has purchased a 6-acre site fronting 
the bayou just outside Thibodaux, and will establish 
its lumber yard there. 

Superintendent Farrell, of the dock board, reports 
that the regulations recently adopted after confer 
ence with lumber exporters and steamship agents have 


- partly corrected the abuse of shutting out cargo 


which has caused lumber exporters no end of trouble 
during the last few months. Very few steamers, he 
says, have shut out cargo since the regulations went 
into effect. In these cases the amount shut out was 
comparatively small and the agents promptly gave 
notice of the steamer by which it would be lifted. 





CURIOUS LEGAL PROBLEMS. 


Workmen’s compensation acts as interpreted in 
Europe give rise to some curious legal preblems. For 
example, according to recent advices— 


The Paris courts have just been asked to decide the case 
of Mile. Rethore, whose snake-charming performances have 
been a music hall sensation. Mlle. Rethore was so unfor 
tunate as to be bitten by one of her delightful pets and she 
is claiming compensation under the Act of 1906, on the 
ground that the offending snake was an instrument of labor. 
The court decided for the lady—no Frenchman worthy of 
the name could do otherwise—and so Mlle. Rethore is te 
receive a pension as soon as the doctors have determined 
the extent of her injury. In Germany a farm laborer de- 
manded compensation for injury caused to him by an acci- 
dent while on his way to chureh to pray for rain. He 


maintained that praying for rain was a part of his agricul- 
tural duties, and he won his case. 


LUMBERMAN ENTERS LUMBER AUDIT- 
ING AND APPRAISING FIELD. 


The many friends in the lumber trade of John 
Harker, who for so many years has been closely 
identified with the North Carolina pine interests, will 
be pleased to know he has entered the lumber auditing 
and appraising field and is president and treasurer of 
the Association of Auditors & Appraisers of New 
York City. This concern is in position to extend a 
special service to the lumber trade. Associated with 
Mr. Harker is George E. Collins, a man with a long 
and efficient training in the auditing business, who is 
vice president and general manager. R. H. Dilling- 
ham is secretary of the new concern, which is incor- 
porated, and has its offices at 170 Broadway, at Maiden 
Lane. 

The concern while especially qualified to equip lum- 
ber operations with simple methods of cost and finan- 
cial records of all transactions from the stump to 
the shipping point, will also give its attention to gen- 
eral audits, investigations, systems for office and fac- 
tory, appraisals of plants and property and econom- 
ical reserve plans for fire, marine and accident com- 
panies. 

Mr. Harker was manager of the North Carolina 
Pine Lumber Co. from 1887 to 1893 at Norfolk, and 
for a long time has been a leader in the lumber com- 
mission business. Though he has been in closest touch 
with the operating side of large timber and mill prop- 
erties, he has also given much time to the question 
of office management and its details, especially along 
the lines of financing and eredits. This makes him 
especially capable in his new business association. 

Mr. Collins was for many years associated with 
the Audit Co. of New York, and for six years was 
its supervising accountant. One of his most recent 
notable cases was the investigation of the New York 
State Commission in Lunacy, covering all of the 13 
Empire State hospitals, the offices of the commission 
at Albany, and the committees on purchasing. This 
department spends about one-sixth of the entire rev- 





JOHN HARKER, OF NEW YORK CITY: 
Lumberman Who Has a Auditing and Appraising 
Field 


enues of the State of New York. As vice president 
and general manager, Mr. Collins is well qualified 
through his long and efficient experience as public 
accountant. He has accomplished some very large and 
intricate tasks in lumber and other lines of auditing, 
appraising examinations, liquidations and general au- 
diting work, and for many. years has been a close 
student of the lumber business. 

Mr. Dillingham is a certified public accountant, also 
formerly connected with the Audit Co. of New 
York. His experience in auditing and appraising 
covers a period of 11 years with some of the best 
known accqunting firms of New York. 

During his engagement with the American Audit 
Co. he had charge of a division of the work of the 
examination of the accounts of the city of Balti- 
more, and several other notable municipal engage- 
ments. Mr. Dillingham is especially well known 
among southern business men and he materially 
strengthens the staff. 

This business association of Mr. Harker, Mr. Collins, 
and Mr. Dillingham in the management of a large audit- 
ing and appraising concern should make the organization 
one of the strongest of its kind. The periodical visits 
of an experienced public accountant for the purposes 
of verification and advice have in recent years grown 
to be one of the chief essentials of business. 

Generally this means economy rather than expense, 
and this is especially true if an auditor is selected 
who by experience has acquired a detailed knowledge 
of one’s line of business. Good accounting and pre- 
cise cost keeping frequently result in turning the 
hard corners and starting a business venture along 
the sure road to success. Being thoroughly efficient 
along these lines, a bright business future for the 
Association of Auditors & Appraisers, under the able 
direction of such men as Mr. Harker, Mr. Collins, and 
Mr. Dillingham is assured. 








Pocahontas Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office: 
BROOKVILLE, PA. 











Mills: 
BURNER, W. VA, 





S. E. Slaymaker & Co. 


SPRUCE, 
HARDWOODS, 
HEMLOCK. 


Office: Fifth Avenue Bldg, . NEW YORK CITY. 
MILLS: Cass, West Virginia. 





Wm. Whitmer & Sons 


INCORPORATED 
Franklin Building. PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


W.Va. Spruce, White 
Pine and Hemlock 
Long and Shortleaf Pine and Hardwoods 





WILDELL LUMBER CoO. 
Spruce, Hemlock and Cherry 


Office and Mills - WILDELL, W.VA. 





Otter Creek Boom & Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
and HARDWOODS. 
Office and Mills - | HAMBLETON, W. VA. 





United States Spruce Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
and HARDWOODS. 
Office and Mills - - MARION, VIRGINIA 





GILFILLAN, NEILL & Co. 
Spruce and Hemlock 


Office and Mills: MAY, WEST VIRGINIA. 





SPRUCE 


HEMLOCK 
‘AND 


HARDWOODS 


W. W. DEMPSEY 


Office, 
JOHNSTOWN, PA 
Mills, 
SEEBERT, W. VA. 





Laurel River Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
JENNINGSTON, WEST VIRGINIA. 





Glady Fork Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
Office and Mills: GLADY, W. VA. 





Tygarts River Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
Office and Mills: MILL CREEK, W. VA. 





GEORGE CRAIG & SONS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


OFFICE, == PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Cherry Riv. Boom & Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


MILLS : Richwood, Camden-on- 


Office, 
SCRANTON, PA. Gauley and Holcomb, W. Va. 
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a Mis We? l 
SPECIAL PRICES 


For quick movement on the following 
and Sawn Lumber. 


POPLAR. 


Panel 24 to 32” 
Panel 18 to 36” 


stained saps 
No. 1 Common. 
No. 2 Common 
sign boards, 13 to 17” 


PLAIN OAK. 





5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
6 
6 
8 


REHHEKRDOO 


aps 
PES 


4, 
4, 
a 
4, 
4/4 


4/4 X 10” and up No. . 
and B 14,000’ 


BASSWOOD. 
4/4 1s and 2s 15,000’ 


Sales Agents of The Haddock-France Lumber Co. 


Monarch Lumber Co. 


»15th and Market Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





























The Fellow 
With The Stock Lars 


he is not ashamed to show, 
has a big advantage in 
making a sale. That’s 
where we can help you on 


WEST VA. SOFT YELLOW 


POPLAR 


We are manufacturers of and can furnish Bevel 
Siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, Casing, Shelving, 
Corner Boards, Base, Door and Window Jambs, 
Columns,Newels, Balusters, Spindles and Brackets, 
Oak and Maple Flooring. All kinds of Hardwoods. 


MIXED CARS A SPECIALTY. 
Prices Yours for the Asking. 


American Column & Lbr. Co. S42" 

















- _— 
“oak TIMBERS 
For all kinds of Construction purposes; 


also POPLAR and other hardwoods 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a specialty 


—) 











The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 


= ; 
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TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED if you use the American 


i , Lumberman Telecode. 
For further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, III. 








NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 








WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


Adverse Weather Still Hampers Logging Operations— 
—Complaint That Lumber Carloads Are Split in 
Loading on Ships. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., April 2.—Heavy rains have again 
been in evidence throughout this section for almost 
another week. Aside from one or two bright days the 
sun has shone very little. Meantime it has been impos- 
sible to do any work in the woods and the result is that 
the scarcity of timber is becoming exceedingly pro- 
nounced. Logging operations may be said to be at a 
complete standstill in Mississippi, Arkansas and Ten- 
nessee and indications are that, even without further 
rain, it will be some time before any new work can be 
undertaken. 

J. W. Dickson, president of the Valley Log Loading 
Co., says that considerable quantities of timber on the 
right of way of the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley road 
and its tributaries will be loaded for Memphis as soon 
as the weather permits; but that after this is loaded a 
long time will elapse before any logs can be prepared 
for shipment to this point; and that weather conditions 
are so adverse in all the territory along the line of the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley road that it will be impossi- 
ble for a long while to get into the woods to cut timber 
or to haul it. 

C. L. Kellogg, of the Dooley-Stern Lumber Co., says 
that the work of getting out the timber on the property 
of the Coldwater Timber Co., in Tunica County, owned 
jointly by the Dooley-Kellogg Lumber Co. and the 
Gayoso Lumber Co., is at a complete standstill; that it 
will be impossible to bring out any of the timber which 
has been cut for some time. This experience is prac- 
tically the same as that of other companies owning tim- 
ber lands in the Memphis territory, especially in the 
valley. 

Announcement is made that the capital stock of Bar- 
ney & Hines (Inc.) will be increased from $200,000 to 
$250,000. This company was faymed here only a short 
time ago and has put through some very large transac- 
tions in timber and farm lands in the Mississippi delta. 
There has been a revival of activity in the purchase of 
both hardwood and yellow pine timber lands and a large 
increase in the value thereof. Barney & Hines are 
owners of considerable quantities of land, and the ad- 
vance in values of these holdings is largely responsible 
for the fact that the company has been able to declare 
a dividend of 30 per cent out of its earnings since it 
was incorporated last year. 

Application has just been made here for a charter by 
the Memphis Poplar Products Co. The capital stock is 
placed at $10,000, and the incorporators are: George 
O. Friedel, F. J. Blackwell, R. A. Taylor, Norman M. 
Byars and Ben L. Capell. 

A deed has been recorded at Conway, Ark., covering 
the transfer of 4,280 acres of land in Faulkner and 
Pulaski Counties to the Hammett Land & Lumber Co., 
Huntsville, Mo. The consideration is placed at $50,000. 
A large percentage of the land has already been cleared. 

I. O. Fenimore, who has been engaged in the whole- 
sale handling of hardwood lumber at Memphis for several 
years, with offices in the Scimitar Building, has retired 
from that line of activity. Mr. Fenimore says he will 
probably be engaged in the lumber business with some- 
one else, either through an interest therein or on a 
salary basis, with the result that he will likely remain 
in Memphis. 

Exporters here say that the situation at New Orleans 
is a little more favorable for movement of lumber to 
Europe, but that the service is still far from satisfactory 
and that the number of cars still tied up in that port is 
unusual. Some complaint is being made that cars of 
lumber are being split in loading with consequent con- 
fusion when the stock arrives on the other side. Efforts 
are being made by exporters here to prevent such a 
development and appeals have been made to the owners 
and operators of steamships to that end. 

The Utica Lumber & Gin Co., Utica, Miss., is prepar- 
ing to install a spoke factory at that point and plans 
to have it in readiness for operation by the first of July. 

The Singer Manufacturing Co. has purchased more 
than 48,000 acres of land in Madison Parish, La. The 
tract is covered with gum, oak, elm, ash and cypress, 
and lies about 25 miles west of Vicksburg. The Engle- 
wood Lumber Co. of Madison, La., and C. C. Heisen, 
Chicago, were the principal owners of the property. 
This company manufactures all of the woodwork used 
in its sewing machines and is also an extensive manu- 
facturer of furniture. It has been a large buyer of 
gum and other hardwoods in the Memphis territory for 
years. The price paid for this timber was on the basis 
of $17.50 per acre, according to report. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., April 1.—Local lumbermen predict 
an advance in southern lumber, particularly yellow pine 
and cypress, at any time, caused by the shortage partly 
due to the recent floods in the heart of the yellow pine 
district, and the heaviest advances are expected on this 
lumber. Cypress also will be affected, but not to such 
great extent. Oak will not be affected. With the open- 
ing of the bright season last year dealers stocked heavily, 
but when prospects did not materialize they had enough 
on hand to last for some time. As a general thing the 
retailers now have small stocks and by late spring there 
will certainly be a sudden and heavy demand for all 
kinds of building material. 


Secretary Thomas Evans, of the Nashville Builders’ 
Exchange, declares that the outlook is encouraging. A 
number of handsome buildings are in course of construc- 
tion and plans for many more are being made. He ex- 
pects that this will be the busiest building season Nash- 
ville has seen for a number of years. The first three 
months of the present year showed 50 per cent more 
business than the same period last year. 

Building permits issued by the city last year totaled 
$1,508,100 in value. July was the heaviest month, with 
permits valued at $425,980. December was the smallest 
month, with permits valued at $30,601. 

The Ransom Hardwood Flooring Co. has been formed 
with $50,000 capital and will, in fact, be a subsidiary 
concern to John B. Ransom & Co. A. B. Ransom, J. E. 
Davis, M. M. Ransom, R. T. Wilson and J. B. Ransom, 
jr., are incorporators. The company has a mill and large 
timber holdings at Hope, Ark., where the main. opera- 
tions will be conducted. A. B. Ransom is president, 
J. E. Davis vice president, E. N. Ralston secretary, and 
R. T. Wilson treasurer. 

Following a controversy as to the relative standing of 
Nashville and Chattanooga from a manufacturing stand- 
point, statistics have been secured from the United States 
Census Bureau which show that Nashville has 384 manu- 
facturing concerns. The figures show an increase of 49 
per cent over the 1904 report and easily show Nashville’s 
lead. Printing and publishing plants head the list, with 
a total of 86, followed in order by lumber concerns, of 
which there are 25. 


KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Reduction of Rates to Pacific Coast of Interest—Traffic 
Situation Still Unsatisfactory—Scarcity of Plain 
White Oak. 


LouISvVILLE, Ky., April 3.—Louisville lumbermen are 
interested in the announcement that rates will be re- 
duced on Pacifie coast shipments from 85 to 80 cents. 
Little business has been done by Ohio Valley hardwood 
firms with the slope heretofore, but it is believed that it 
may be possible to develop trade there on the basis of 
the new rates. 

The traffic situation is still unsatisfactory. The Louis- 
ville & Nashville and other roads have instituted em- 
bargoes which prevent their equipment from being 
shipped off their lines. The situation at mill points in 
the South is little better. Cars are hard to get and mills 
on the Illinois Central report that road still hampered 
by the strike to a large extent. 

This territory is continuing to receive heavy rains, 
which are preventing logs from being hauled to the rail- 
roads and shipped to the mills, and are keeping lumber 
from being handled either in or out with anything like 
facility. 

A shortage of plain oak is the pronounced feature of 
the hardwood situation. Trade veterans attribute this 
to the fact that a large percentage of the production 
is the work of small mills, while the larger plants cut 
quartered oak almost exclusively. As the smaller mills 
have not been running because of bad weather and for 
other reasons, little plain oak has been produced. 

Consumers want lumber more than they have been will- 
ing to admit heretofore. This is shown by the number 
of telegraphic inquiries and orders which have been re- 
ceived locally in the last two weeks. 

The searcity of timber is shown in some parts of 
Kentucky where previously ‘‘inexhaustible forests’’ were 
to be found by the fact that farmers are now buying 
corn-cobs for burning tobacco beds, the supply of timber 
being insufficient even for this purpose. The large 
acreage of tobacco which will be grown this year will 
make a lot of business for the lumber trade, particularly 
the small mill owner, who will furnish material for to- 
bacco barns, sticks and hogsheads. 

The Turkey Foot Lumber Co., of Huntington, W. Va., 
will soon begin the construction*of a railroad into the 
Jackson County timber tract owned by the company. A 
large sawmill will probably be built on Sturgeon Creek. 

Robert L. Thomas, of Winchester, and other heirs of 
the late W. R. Thomas have sold 23,000 acres of timber 
and coal lands in Jackson County to an eastern syndicate 
for a price reported to be approximately $500,000. 

The Baltimore & Ohio has been buying a large quantity 
of railroad ties in western Kentucky. 

Additional streets in Louisville are to be paved with 
wooden blocks. The work next to be done is on Fourth 
Avenue, between Jefferson and Green. The experiment 
of the city in the use of wood blocks has proved entirely 
successful. 

J. D. Bolton, manager of the wholesale department of W. 
P. Brown & Sons, has resigned owing to ill health and has 
gone to Chicago for treatment. Mr. Bolton, who made many 
friends in Louisville, is suffering from defective sight due to 
a cataract. His friends are hopeful that he will soon regain 
his health and beable to resume active work. 

C. M. Sears, of the Edward L. Davis Lumber Co., has re- 


turned from a trip to eastern markets, reporting the out- 
look fair. 








A YELLOW POPLAR CENTER: 

ASHLAND, Ky., April 2.—AlIl the mills are in opera- 
tion and it is estimated that about 75 per cent of the 
year’s timber supply has been delivered. This will 
allow of an earlier supply of dry stocks than usual, 
which is very much desired owing to broken stocks in 
several items. 

This spring promises to be one of the best in build- 
ing construction in years and several projects are only 
awaiting more favorable weather. 

The Ohio River has not reached a flood tide at 
this point but is creating some anxiety. The sawmills 
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find the high stage very convenient in logging their mills 
as in some instances the logs have the appearance of 
being right in the mills in rafts necessitating but a 
small haul to the log decks. 





FROM SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, Inp., April 2.—Business with the hard- 
wood manufacturers of southern Indiana, ‘southern 
Illinois and western Kentucky is very good and it is 
believed April will be a busy month for them. The 
weather, ideal during the last few days, has helped trade 
considerably. The Ohio River was at a high stage last 
week, but the highest stage—43 feet—of the flood was 
reached here the first of this week, and a great deal of 
damage done to growing wheat in the bottoms between 
here and Cairo, Ill. Many logs and ties were swept 
away along Green and Pond Rivers. 

Yellow pine dealers and sash and door men report 
trade increasing and they are of the opinion that April 
and May will be busy menths. The outlook for a build- 
ing boom is good. 


Fred Bergman, of Bergman & Mann, lumber dealers and 
planing mill men at Chrisney, Ind., was a recent visitor 
in Evansville and reported trade very good. 

Charles A. Wolflin, of the Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Co., 
says business is coming along nicely. The company has 
just completed several large sheds at its local yards. 

J. C. Greer, who recently opened an office in the Woods 
Building, says trade is good and that he has about all the 
business he can handle. 

Mayor J. H. Moeller, stave and lumber dealer at Mount 
Vernon, was here a few days ago. The mayor says business 
in his section is very good and that he has no reason to 
complain. 

Benjamin Bosse, the well known furniture manufacturer 
of this city, has returned from a business trip. Mr. Bosse 
says the furniture business is picking up. Most of the large 
furniture factories here, as well as the veneer plants, are 
now being operated on full time. 

* Edward Ploeger, of the Globe-Bosse-World Furniture Co., 
bas returned from a business trip to Henderson, Ky. 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 1.—Building operations for 
the first three months of the year showed the most serious 
decrease, as compared with previcus years, of any year 
since the building department was established. During 
the three months only 579 permits were issued, aggregat- 
ing $784,775. In the first three months of last year 
1,095 permits were issued, amounting to $2,330,554. 
Weather conditions are held responsible for the great 
decrease this year. 

The Attna Trust Co. has been appointed receiver for 
the Decco Veneer Co. on suit brought in the superior 
eourt by the Crescent Paper Co. on an account of $379. 
The veneer company is said to have liabilities amount- 
ing to $15,000. 

A daughter was born to Mr. and Mrs. B. H. Erwin at 
their home, 123 Colorado Avenue, on March 28. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CotumBus, OunI0, April 1.—Considerable improvement 
is reported, due to the improved weather and to increased 
activity in building. Lumbermen believe that from this 
time on there will be a more active demand for all varie- 
ties and grades. One of the best features of the trade 
is the better buying by retailers. While their stocks are 
fair, dealers are not averse to increasing stocks, as the 
indications for building in the cities and towns in cen- 
tral Ohio are exceptionally bright. Factories are also 
buying well and the general tone of the trade is satis- 
factory. “Stocks in the hands of mills and manufacturers 
are not large and there is a marked scarcity in certain 
lines. One of the features is the good movement in the 
lower grades of hardwoods, which are exceptionally 
strong. Yellow pine is also selling well and prices gener- 
ally are firm. Advances have been: recorded recently in 
the lower grades of hardwoods and in certain sizes of 
yellow pine. Collections are slightly better. 

“R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., said: 

During the last week trade was good and prices have ruled 
frm in every particular. ‘There have been some advances 
made in the lower grades of hardwoods, especially oak, 
chestnut and poplar. Wry stocks at the mills are not large 
and factories are buying steadily. There is a better move- 
ment in the yard trade and indications are good for an 
active building season. ‘The railroads are buying better. 

J. A. Ford, of the Imperial Lumber Co., says things 
look~good in every department of the lumber business. 
The only thing-that is holding back business is continued 
unfavorable weather. 

M. A. Hayward, of M. A. Hayward & Son, says trade 
conditions have improved in every part of the country 
and the feeling in lumber circles is generally hopeful. 
He reports an advance of about $1 in oak flooring 
recently and that stocks are growing scarce. He is of 
the opinion that there will be another advance soon. 

H. D. Brasher, of the H. D. Brasher Lumber Co., says 
buying seems to be in good shape and orders are coming 
in fairly well. Shipments are coming out a little better, 
as the snow and ice are passing away at lake ports and 
empty cars are coming back to the mills in larger num- 
bers. Prices on yellow pine are ruling firm in every 
section. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission wili lear at 
Columbus, April 15, the question of lumber rates from 
West Virginia points to locations in the jurisdiction of 
the Central Traffic Association. A number of these rates 
have been challenged on the grounds of being unreason- 
able. 

The Nigh Lumber Co., of Ironton, has resumed opera- 
tions after a shutdown. The company believes it will 
run on extra time for a number of weeks. 

L. B. Schneider, sales manager for the John R. Gobey 
Lumber Co., said: 

We found business a little quiet last week but this was 


owing to the unfavorable weather. The general tone of 
the market is good and there is no apparent weakness at 


any point. What business we are booking is being taken at 
good prices. Another feature is the fact that purchasers 
are now getting anxious for shipments. 

W. L. Whitacre, of the W. L. Whitacre Co., says trade 
has been a little quiet recently, due to inclement weather, 
which has undoubtedly been holding back business. He 
says the tone of the market is satisfactory and trade will 
be good as soon as spring appears. 

J. K. Sowers, of the Sowers-Leach Lumber Co., says 
trade is pretty good and prices are ruling firm. The 
volume of business is good for the weather conditions 
and the outlook is excellent. 

C. T. Nelson, of the C. T. Nelson Column Co., says 
trade is improving as the weather grows better and 
prices are ruling firm. During the few days of better 
weather recently the company booked a nice lot of 
orders. 

iH. C. Buskirk, sales manager for the General Lum- 
ber Co., says trade is pretty quiet but prices are ruling 
firm and the prospects are good. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

BRIsToL, VA.-TENN., April 3.—Local lumbermen report 
that trade is keeping up well and that the outlook for 
better business during the spring and summer is encour- 
aging. There is plenty of activity in manufacturing 
since weather conditions have become more favorable. 
Unusual activity in the coal fields of this section also 
is giving an impetus to business generally. The coal 
operators are now getting more for their product than 
in a long while, due to the strike in the Pennsylvania 
fields and to the reflex influence of the English coal 
strike; the movement is very heavy. 

A number of eastern lumber buyers on the Bristol 
market this week left some profitable orders. From 
Philadelphia came W. R. Taylor and Wallace Taylor, 
of the W. R. Taylor Lumber Co., and George A. Bart- 
lett and James F. Strong, of James Strong & Co. T. G 
Caldwell, of the Salisbury (N. C.) branch of the Ferd 
Brenner Lumber Co., is also in the Bristol market and 
will spend several days here shipping out stock. 

The Tygarts River Lumber Co., which recently lost 
its plant at Mill Creek, W. Va., by a fire that en- 
tailed a loss of about $75,000, is considering rebuild- 
ing. The burned mill had a daily capacity of 75,000 
feet of hardwood lumber and was one of the largest 
mills in that immediate locality. 

The Hassinger Lumber Co., which has been operating 
at Konnarock, Va., near Bristol, on a large scale, has 
secured a new charter with a capital stock of $250,000. 
M. L. Hassinger is named as president, J. H. Hassinger 
vice president and L. C. Hassinger treasurer. The com- 
pany owns a large area of timber and is operating a big 
band mill on the Virginia-Carolina railroad. 

The Ellington-Bryant Timber Co., recently incor- 
porated at Richmond, Va., has taken over.large tracts of 
timber in Lenoir and Dupin Counties, North Carolina, 
and is preparing to operate in that section on a huge 
seale. The company has a mill which will cut 75,000 
feet of stock daily. R. M. Bryant, of Kinston, N. C., 
is president. 

The Hacker Manufacturing Co. has begun rebuilding 
its planing mill, dry kilns, ete., recently destroyed by 
fire at Ehrhardt, N. C. 

Bristol lumbermen continue to report some difficulty 
in securing cars. This is due probably to the great 
activity in the coal fields around Bristol, born of the 
enormous demand for coal caused by the English and 
anthracite strikes. However, the railroads are doing 
everything possible to relieve the situation. 

The Wilson-Powell Lumber Co., recently organized at 
Johnson City, Tenn., by Ferd Powell, formerly of Bris- 
tol, is now ready to operate its new plant and will do 
business on a large scale. It is preparing to begin cut- 
ting a new tract of timber. 

John J. Hager, who was formerly a prominent Bristol 
jobber, but who has been in the lumber business in 
Unieoi County, Tenn., for the last two years, was in 
the city this week. He states that the Government has 
accepted for purchase a 6,000-acre tract of timber which 
he offered for the Appalachian Forest Reserve. The 
Government had not originally contemplated including 
this and other timber tracts in that section, but was 
induced to investigate them with a view to purchase, 
through the efforts of Congressman Sam R. Sells, head of 
the Sells Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Johnson City, 
Tenn. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 

BurFaLo, N. Y., April 3.—F. M. Sullivan, who took 
in the trip of the lumbermen to Washington last week, 
visited New York, Philadelphia and Atlantie City before 
his return home. 

The hardwood lumber factory of the Seatcherd interest 
in Batavia will begin this week on its contract to refit 
the Third National Bank Building in Buffalo with 
mahogany, a wood of which the mill has always made 
large use. 

The Standard Hardwood Lumber Co. is preparing to 
move soon to its new yard and will sell off a large 
amount of stock before moving. The demand for stock 
is said to be on the increase. 

President W. L. Sykes, of the Emporium Lumber Co., 
is still at Atlanta, doing very well, considering the bad 
turn he had on reaching New York from Porto Rico. 
The company’s Adirondack mill is selling its eut of 
spruce green and refusing orders on account of the de- 
mand for it, especially for square stuff. 

F. W. Vetter’s yard is getting a larger amount of 
orders for general hardwoods, especially maple, oak and 
poplar. Prices in low-grade stocks are holding more 
firmly of late. 

Hugh McLean has returned from a business trip to 
the East. The rainy weather in the South has delayed 
shipments from the mills of the company considerably, 
but stocks are pretty well assorted. 















| wae LYNCHBURG, VA. “Oa | 


Now Then, 
Let Us Have 


Your Orders. 


_ We are prepared to fill them 
at any time and in any quan- 
tity. We know you will be 
pleased with our high grade 


N.C. Pine 


Tupelo, Oak, Poplar, Long and 
Short Leaf Yellow Pine Dimension . 

















sizes and kiln dried Finish, Virginia Pine yard sizes and Va. 
White: Pine. Our original growth South Carolina Short Leaf 
and Cuban Pine Dimension timber answers the same purposes 
as Long Leaf and is much cheaper. 


Send us your Inquiries. 


Virginia-Carolina Lumber Co. 
" LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA, a 

















Virginia and North Carolina Virginia and West Virginia 


YELLOW PINE | HARDWOODS 
The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


We carry in stock all 
sizes Dimension and Boards. 


Two Million Feet N. C. Pine 


Dimension, Timbers and Boards in Stock. 





“Lynchburg, Va. 








We are manufacturers and operate our own 
mills. In buying from us, you are dealing di- 
rect from first hands. 


AKERS LUMBER CO,, Inc., -Y"HBURS. 








— WRITE TO — 


Williams & McKeithan Lbr. Co. 


LYNCHBURG, VA 
FOR 


RED GUM 


AND OTHER HARDWOODS 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, ““CHALONER.” Codes used, ABC, 
Al, Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’s Telecode. 








BRYCE, JUNOR & JELLIE 


Established 1878 
SHIPPERS’ AGENTS FOR SALE OF 
American Lumber 
IN ENGLAND. 


28 Baldwin Street, 
BRISTOL. 


49 a Brown’s Bldg. Exch. 
LIVERPOOL. 














TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 


man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of anynumber of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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wae WISCONSIN “Gag 
We have a very pi 
complete stock of 


HEMLOCK 


On hand in good shipping condition. 
Any one interested, we would be 
pleased to quote delivered prices. 





Also have 2 and 3" plank in Tamarack 
and can cut timber up to 10x10—30'. 


Have you seen our latest 
Hardwood Stock Sheet ? 


The C. A. Goodyear Lbr. Co. 


TOMAH, WISCONSIN. 














Hemlock and 
Hardwood 


Lumber 


White Cedar 
Shingles 


LET US QUOTE YOU 


on the next car of Hemlock Lumber, White Cedar 
Shingles, Hemlock and White Pine Lath. 


Large Stock, Straight or Mixed Cars. 





Give us a Trial. 


-WHITE PINE- 


SELECTS and SHOP 
4-4", 5-4", 6-4", 8-4", 10-4", 12-4", and 16-4". 
DRY STOCK 


IMMEDIATE. SHIPMENT 


Sawyer Goodman Company 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN, 


Prompt Shipments Guaranteed. 











WHITE PINE Please write for 

ange ni prices and for copy 
ng wes - mi caded of our new com- 

1 car 1x8” & wider “A” Select. 

1 car 1x8” & wider “B” Select. plete stock sheet. 

1 car 1x8” & wider “C” Select. 

1 car 1x8” & wider “D” Select. —— 

1 car each 1x4 & 6” “D” Select. 

1 car 5/4x4 & 6” “D" & Better. 

5 cars 6/4x12” No. 2 Common, 

2 cars 5/4x12” No. 2 Common. RUST-OWEN 

5 cars 6/4 “C’ & Better Norway. 

2 cars 4/4 “C” & Better Norway. LUMBER co. 

1 car each 6/4 No. 2 & No. 3 Shop. . 

1 car each 8/4 No. 2 & No. 3 Shop. Drummond, Wis. 














WHITE 
CEDAR 


SHINGLES 
TIES, POSTS 
AND POLES 





MENOMINEE WHITE CEDAR CO. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Manufacturers, - - 











will find it to their advantage 


H & R D W 0 0 to send for free sample pages 
LUMBERMEN of the “Climax Tally Book.” 


American Lumberman, Publishers, 431 §. Dearborn St., Chicago 











LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








Karl Palmer, of Paducah, Ky., was a recent visitor 
to the lumber offices of Chicago. 


P. E. Gilbert, of the Wisconsin Lumber Co., returned 
this week from a ten days’ trip to points in Kentucky. 

W. A. Smith, of Oconto, Wis., was in Chicago this 
week, and stated that he has been doing a good 
business. 


R. W. Nyman, of the American Cement Plaster Co., 
of Lawrence, Kans., was in Chicago this week calling 
on the lumber trade. 

D. C. Brown, formerly with the Palmer Lumber Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., has accepted a position with the Harvey 
Coal & Lumber Co., Harvey, IIl. 


H. C. Modlin, vice president and secretary of the 
Globe Manufacturing Co., of Perry, lowa, was a recent 
visitor to Chicago and placed several orders for lumber 
before departure. 

W. Nyman, of the Curtis Door ana Sash Co., Chicago, 
left this week for a trip through the southern states 
in the interest of his concern. Mr. Nyman expects 
to be gone about six weeks. 


S. C. Bennett, president of the Hardwood Mills Lum- 
ber Co., Monadnock Block, Chicago, returned Thursday 
morning from a three days’ trip to Detroit, Mich. Mr. 
Bennett reported that business is very fair in that city. 


John D. Laskey, Chicago, of the C. L. Willey sales 
force, is in the East this week in the interests of his 
iirm. Sid Austin of the same concern is in Michigan 
on a selling trip. Both say that the veneer business 
is very good at this time. 


Perley Lowe & Co., and the Mississippi Lumber Co., 
which for several years have had their offices in the 
Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, will move to 1458 
McCormick Building about April 20, where they will be 
glad to receive their old friends. 


The many friends of M. L. Brown, veteran lumber 
salesman, who for several years has been conducting an 
office in the Monadnock Block, Chicago, will regret to 
hear that he is confined to his home by a severe case of 
grip. 

J. E. Orr, of Michigan City, Ind., and a student of 
the forestry department of the University of Minnesota, 
paid the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a valued call late last 
week. Mr. Orr will graduate next month, after which 
he expects to turn his attention to the active business of 
practical lumbering. 

N. H. Huey, representative of the Angelina County 
Lumber Co., of Keltys, Tex., stopped off in Chicago this 
week on his way to Kansas City and St. Louis. Mr. 
Huey had just returned from a trip through the East, 
and said that he found business conditions normal 
throughout the East. 

L. W. Ford, secretary and treasurer of the Good- 
lander-Robertson Lumber €o., of Memphis, Tenn., was 
in Chicago the latter part of last week and stated that 
conditions are not ideal for manufacturing hardwood 
lumber; that stocks are none too plentiful and that he 
looks for prices to rapidly advance. 

A. C. List, former secretary of the George T. Mickle 
Lumber Co., Chicago, who quit the lumber business to 
become what he calls an ‘‘agriculturist,’’? having bought 
a $10,000 farm just south of Decatur, Mich., was in 
Chieago this week. From his talk it is believed that he 
could be induced to become interested in a yellow pine 
proposition. 


Octavius Leon, eastern sales agent of the Hardwood 
Products Co., of Neenah, Wis., was in Chicago for a day 
or two, en route home. Mr. Leon had spent several 
days at the factory and said that the books were filled 
with orders and the company had no reason to complain 
of the quantity of sash and doors being sold. This 
concern specializes in gum doors. 

The name of the Wolverine Lumber & Supply Co., 
wholesalers and retailers of building material and fuel, 
of Iron Mountain, Mich., has been changed to the 
Phoenix Lumber & Supply Co. ‘This was made necessary 
through an error in the office of the secretary of 
State of Lansing, Mich. as there already was a 
Wolverine Lumber Co. doing business in Michigan. 


F. A. Hofheins, of the Transfer Lumber & Shingle Co.. 
extensive wholesaler of red cedar shingles and siding, 
with headquarters at North Tonawanda, N. Y., and 
branch offices and yards at Newark, N. J., East Chicago, 
Ind., and Pittston, Pa., was in Chicago this week on. his 
way to the Pacific Coast. He reported an active trade in 
red cedar products in the East, and expressed confidence 
in the early strengthening of shingle values. 


Perley Lowe, of Perley Lowe & Co., Railway Ex- 
change Building, Chicago returned last Friday, after 
an absence of 24 days spent in the South. While away 
he visited Miami, Fla., and Mobile, Ala., and other 
southern points. He said that this was a business 
trip, and that he had no time for golf, even if the 
weather man had permitted it. He claimed that his 
arm got exceedingly tired holding an umbrella over 
his head practically all of the time he was on the 
streets. 

Otto Lachmund, secretary and treasurer of the Arrow 
Lakes Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Arrowhead, B. C., was in 
Chicago late last week and called at the offices of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Lachmund had just re- 
turned from a short visit to southern points, where he is 
interested in a business way, and left at the end of the 
week for the East. April 13, with Mrs. Lachmund, he 
will sail for Europe for a short tour of continental 
points, the greater part of his stay abroad to be devoted 
to a visit to his son in Berlin. Mr. Lachmund expects 
to return to this side in time to reach Arrowhead early 
in July. 


G. W. Jones, head of the G. W. Jones Lumber Co., 
of Appleton, Wis., arrived in Chicago last Thursday 
to confer with A. H. Ruth, manager of the concern in 
that city. Mr. Jones said that hardwoods in the North 
are very strong, lower grades becoming scarce, and 
that he is looking for an advance in values. Regard- 
ing the southern situation, he stated it is exceedingly 
grave, as it will undoubtedly play havoc with the log 
crop. He feared that his woods operation would be 
damaged, as be thought it was the foregone conclusion 
that his railroad bed would be undermined. He hopes 
for the best, however. 





BACK FROM CENTRAL AMERICAN TRIP. 


M. I. Parker, manager of the Chicago branch of 
the Industrial Lumber Co., of Elizabeth, La., returned 
last week from a cruise of West Indies waters. The 
trip lasted 28 days, during which time he traveled 
6,830 miles. Mr. Parker sailed from New York Feb- 
ruary 24, on the Steamship ‘Moltke. Stops were 
made at the following ports: Havana, Cuba; .San 
Juan, Porto Rico; Kingston, Jamaica; Colon, Panama 
Canal; La Guayra and Puerto Cabello, Venezuela; 
Port of Spain and La Brea, Trinidad; Bridgetown, 
Barbadoes; Fort De France and St. Pierre, Martinique; 
St. Thomas, Bermuda. Besides general sightseeing at 
the various stops, the most enjoyable features of the 
trip, Mr. Parker said, were the inspection of the 
Panama Canal; and over-mountains rail trip via La- 
Guayra, Venezuela, to Caracas, thence by rail to 
Puerto Cabello. He said at Caracas he stayed all night 
at the worst hotel that ever bore the name, but 
was recompensed by witnessing a Spanish bull fight. 
The ruins of the city of St. Pierre on the Island of 
Martinique and the natural pitch lake on Trinidad 
Island were also visited. 

Mr. Parker especially was interested in the Isth- 
mian Canal. The operations were inspected on a 
special train over the Panama Railroad, with stops 
at the Gatun Locks, Culebra Cut, and other interesting 
points. He said that from all reports there seems no 
doubt but that the canal will be finished on time. 
He said one must see this gigantic project in actual 
operation to even begin to realize the enormous task 
involved, but he said the Government had the work well 
in hand and he had heard no complaints while in the 
Canal Zone. The trip was entirely for pleasure, and he 
made no attempt to investigate lumber ecnditions. All 
the time he was away perfect weather aided in making 
the trip most enjoyable. 





MAYOR-ELECT OF MENOMINEE, MICH. 


Frank Kartheiser, a leading sash and door manu- 
facturer of Menominee, Mich., has been elected mayor 
of that city on the Democratic ticket by the largest 
majority ever received by a candidate for this. office. 





FRANK KARTHEISER, MENOMINEE, MICH.: 
Recently Elected Mayer of a Great Lumber Center. 


In 1882 he took up residence in Menominee, where 
he was employed in the sash and door factory of 
L. Young & Co. In 1886 he became associated with 
John H. Jewett in the manufacturing of sash, door 
and blinds. In 1891 this business was incorporated 
under the name of the Menominee Sash & Door Com- 
pany, with Mr. Kartheiser as president and treasurer 
and general manager. Operations were continued un- 
der this title with Mr. Kartheiser as the executive 
head of the concern until 1900, when he engaged in 
business in an individual way. Under these condi- 
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tions he has continued business most successfully and 
in 1909 he completed the equipment and erection 
of an essentially modern plant. Mr. Kartheiser is 
also a stockholder in the Menominee Gas Company 
and the owner of valuable real estate in Menominee. 
He was for four years a member of the city council 
and the esteem of his fellow citizens is demonstrated 
by the handsome majority they have given him as 
mayor of the city. 





ARRANGE FOR GOLF TOURNAMENT. 

Horace A. Reeves, jr., of Philadelphia, secretary of 
the Lumbermen’s Trade Golf Association, wishes to 
inform the lumbermen golfers of the country that a 
meeting of the officers and executive committee of the 
Lumbermen’s Trade Golf -Association was held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, March 29, at which time 
arrangements were made for the annual spring tour- 
nament, which will be held June 12-13 at the Hartford 
Country Club, Hartford, Conn. 





CYPRESS OUTLOOK FAVORABLE. 


Frank N. Snell, general manager of the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Co., of New Orleans, La., in a letter 
commenting on the trade situation, says that he finds 
everyone hopeful regarding the trade outlook, this 
applying to manufacturers as well as to retailers and 
factory men. Mr. Snell calls attention to the fact 
that as a rule a severe winter such as the one just 
closed involving unusual snow and a cold winter is 
followed by an abundant harvest. The Cypress com- 
pany’s business has been about normal for the last 
two and one-half months, but Mr. Snell anticipates 
an increased demand for cypress products in the near 
future. 





GOES TO CANADIAN FOREST SERVICE. 


Clyde Leavitt, forest inspector, and for the last year 
assistant to William L. Hall, in charge of the acquisition 
of lands under the Weeks Law, is about to resign from 
the Forest Service to accept a position with the Canadian 
Government as forester to the Canadian Conservation 
Commission and chief iron inspector to the Railway 
Commission of Canada. The change will take place 
about April 15. 

Mr. Leavitt has been in the service for the last eight 
years, having graduated from the University of Michigan 
with a B. A. degree in 1901 and a forestry degree in 





CLYDE LEAVITT, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Who Is About to Resign from the Forest Service. 


1904, In the summer of 1903 he worked as a student 
under the Government and in 1904 after a Civil Service 
examination he entered the service as forest assistant. 
He has been connected with the bureau in various posi- 
tions: in planting work in Colorado; in the examination 
of lands for new forests in the western States, and later 
as the chief of that division in Washington, D. C.; as- 
sistant and then Chief of the Office of Organization; 
district forester in charge of the fourth district, with 
headquarters at Ogden, Utah; as assistant forester in the 
branch of operation, then being appointed forest in- 
spector, and assigned as assistant to Mr. -Hall. 





PHILADELPHIAN HONORED. 


Mayor Rudolph Blankenburg, of Philadelphia, has 
named Emil Guenther, wholesale lumber dealer, with 
offices in the Pennsylvania Building, as a member of 
the permanent committee.on comprehensive plans. 

This committee was created by act of councils, 
February 17, for the purpose of studying and consider- 
ing plans in connection with the extensive improve- 
ments to the city that have been planned for some 
time. 

Other prominent members of the committee are: FE. 
T. Stotesbury, of Drexel & Co.; Alba B. Johnson, pres 
ident of the Baldwin Locomotive Works; 8S. S. Fels 
and former Mayor John ©. Reyburn. 





OPENS CHICAGO OFFICE. 

The Tacoma & Eastern Lumber Co., which is the sell- 
‘ng office for the six assoviated mills, the Pacific States 
Lumber Co., Pacific National Lumber Co., Mineral 
Lake Lumber Co., D. & M. Mill Co., Eatonville Lumber 
Co. and the Big Creek Shingle Co., on March 20 opened 





offices in Chicago, at 1007 Peoples Gas Building, with 
D. H. Davis as manager, and on March 28, Mr. Davis 
booked an order for 5,000,000 feet of car material, and 
wired for prices to make on a bunch of 8,000,000 feet 
of timbers, replying to which Manager E. W. Demarest 
of the Tacoma & Eastern Lumber Co. wired he could 
not accept the business owing to the fact that his 
mills already were behind on orders. Mr. Demarest 
reports a firm market with a stronger demand. He 
leaves for the East early in April intending to visit 
Chicago, New York and other eastern lumber centers, 


| to be absent a month or longer. 





PROMINENT LUMBER FACTOR IN NEW 
AFFILIATION. 


C. M. MeDaris has severed his active connection with 
the Consolidated Saw Mills Co. and today assumed the 
title of vice president of the Continental Lumber Co., 
of Houston, Tex. Mr. MeDaris will remain in St. Louis 
and take charge of the Continental company’s sales in 
this part of the country, with headquarters in his old 
office in the Wright Building. Lynch Davidson, presi- 
dent of the Continental Lumber Co., is considered by. 
many as one of the best wholesalers in the lumber busi- 
ness. The joining of Mr. Davidson and Mr. MeDaris, 





C. M. McDARIS, OF ST. LOUIS, MO.; 
New Vice President, Continental Lumber Co. 


men of experience and capability, indicates a strong 
team, one that can and will pull together to a success 
ful end. 

The Continental Lumber Co., which recently changed 
its name from the Continental Lumber & Tie Co., already 
controls and sells the eutire output of the Miller Link 
Lumber Co., of Orange, Tex.; the Carter Lumber Co., of 
Baber and Mill, Tex.; also the product of the R. C. 
Miller Lumber Co., of Napier, Tex., and other large 
producing plants in the Lone Star State. 

Like Mr. Davidson, Mr. MeDaris believes in doing 
big things. The years which he has spent in the selling 
business have given him a large and favorable acquaint- 
ance in the trade, which acquaintance extends also to the 
producing end of the business, as Mr. MecDaris has been 
a manufacturer as well as a wholesaler. He is a director 
in the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’. Association. He has 
shown keen ability as an organizer, which presages a 
brilliant future for the company with which he has 
become affiliated. 





CHICAGO LUMBERMEN’S BOWLING LEAGUE. 

The Hardwood Mills team in its fight for the cham- 
pionship of the Lumber Products Bowling League caught 
the Sash and Door five with a weakened team, owing to 
the absence of Vorkellar and the accident to Garner’s 
good right hand, which forced him to bowl from the 
port side, with the result that they took the series. ‘The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN team downed the Oaks for three 
straight games, notwithstanding the Oaks had secured 
the services of Jesse Mingea, he of ‘‘ Dodo ball’’ fame 
The Chestnuts sprung an April fool joke on the Hettlers 
by winning the odd game and bowling the best series 











of the night. The team standing and scores for last 
Monday night follow: 
Won Lost. Pc. 
FEAPOWOCR, WATS once cieciere os cc vieecleieeee 3 14 .708 
AMERICAN LUMBE 2 31 17 646 
Re Gtet DOOED: 6:4: carn se ic. s 0 oie eg eeewes 27 21 562 
RRGULIGTS ..nc i ccccessoss ipratee eicn 21 27 437 
CMEC, 6 oe 6 0-4:0 00 v G10 0 8.0118 6 bie 856 100s ease 18 30 .271 
URI ia so oc eis oe. binjeieie ate .4:era 6)0.gcéce ee tere es wiie 13 35 271 
Hardwoods. Ist. 2d. 3d. Sash & D’rs. Ist. 2d. 3d. 
Arnemann ....162 158 142 Ehrhardt 179 
Moffat ........420 100 108 Ri 113 
02 cise 146 188 1385 Ce eee eat = 
Bennett ...... PC ae eee W. Liddell. .1 146 
(UC: alee ar mar 154 172 TiGWi cg ss cas che 150 
DAMCP . ccecin 163 170 166 NE on a0 525-0 cle else.a ae 100 
Totalg ..2... 758 775 723 Totals ......682 676 688 
Am. L’b’man. Ist. 2d. 34d. Oaks. ist. 2d. 34. 
COMO. sone cess 165 144 145 Dempsey ......139 151 153 
POUEG:. i.6006 0:05 1638 126 118 Matheson .... .142 112 140 
Staehlin ...... 161 170 130 ORF i cccecce ee. See bee 
BONN gsc ce's 147 151 168 MINGEA: ,.<0-0-35% 154 109 125 
Darlington 143 170 165 LAQGOnW ..++,.ckth ITER TS 
WOtAe 0.000% 779 761 726 Totals ......739 658 718 
Chestnuts Ist.. 2d, 38d. Hettlers. 1st. 2d. 3d. 
Walker ...... 152 128 148 Albrecht ...... 146 201 155 
GPEBNAN .... 66% 140 182 184 Brailsford .....186 165 158 
MAGEE 2.000% 181 126 144 McGrath 2 139 181 158 
BIE o.oo: cae 197 156 188 BOWS i asics c.ccece 191 163 130 
PURIOY segs 179 146 1638 Westphal ..... 146 151 123 
Totals ......849 7%38' 817 Totals 758 861 719 
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Anything We Miss 


in sawing a log you can rest assured 
isn’t worth saving and as a result we 
can give you anything you want from 


Lath to Timbers 


Drop us a line telling us your wants 
and we will gladly quote you prices. 


We use the Telecode 


CA.Saim Lompen Co. 
Sumber Manufacturers. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


44th Avenue, North and Lyndale. 
Branch Office: PEORIA, ILL., M.E. Magruder, Manager. 
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The Quality and Service 


Northland’s Pine 


cannot be equalled. 


With an annual production of 125,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


Northland Pine Company, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








White Pine 


WISCONSIN AND MICHIGAN STOCK. | 
1”, 114”, 14” and 2” D Select White Pine 
1”, 114”, 144” and 2” No. 1, No. 2 and 


No. 3 Shop, White Pine. 
4” and 6” White Pine Bevel Siding. 


CORK PINE 


Factory and Pattern Lumber 1 to 4 inches thick 


HIGH 
GRADE 








WRITE FOR PRICES. 


Johnson Lumber Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Exporters of Pine Lumber 
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Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 





Write Today for Prices. 











Hardwood Lumber 
-—— FOR SALE 


1 car 4-4 Poplar Panel and No. 1-26’’ and up wide. 
6 cars 4-4 Poplar Panel and No. 1-24’’ and up wide. 
2 cars 4-4 Poplar Panel and No. 1-22’’ to 24’’ wide. 
2 cars 4-4 Poplar 1s and 2s 7 to 11’’ wide. 
5 cars 5-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. 
3 cars 8-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. 
lcar 4-4 Is and 2s Bass 6 to 10” wide. 

20 cars 4-4 com. & btr. Chestuut, worm holes no defect. 


Write us for Prices. 





Also have a nice assortment of Poplar, Oak 
and Chestnut in other grades and thicknesses. 


Keys-Walker Lumber Co. 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA. 


Red Gum 


Manufacturers 


OAK, ASH, CYPRESS, ELM 
THE CRITTENDEN LUMBER CO. 


CRITTENDEN, ARKANSAS. 


























Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


CYPRESS, OAK and RED GUM 


HICKORY and ASH TOOL HANDLES. 
Sales office, 1218-1219-1220 Wright Bldg. GIDEON MO 
> . 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


OAK FLOORING 


Matched 
End 


and 


Hollow 
Backed 























BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 

















Warren (om oa Kole) a Oren 


Sole Manufacturers of the Fateaus 


Bull Dog Line taubensee? s Tools 
Right Quality—Right Prices 
WARREN, PA., U.S. A. 


| ai§ 


ih Write Us, 


BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Alabama. 
Carrollton—W. W. Beasley (wholesale lumber) has been 
succeeded by the Beasley-McCafferty Lumber Co. 
Montgomery—The Mutual Lumber Co. has sold out. 
Arkansas. 
Argenta—The Consumers Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Arkmo Lumber Co. 
California. 
San Mateo—J. J. O’Brien has sold out to the Loop Co. 
Sunnyvale—The Charles R. Parkinson Lumber Co. has 
sold its yard to J. J. O’Brien. 
Georgia. 


Covington—W. T. Milner has been succeeded by the 
Thompson-Milner Co. 





Illinois. 
Arlington ee Peter & Volz have been succeeded by 
the Peter & Volz 
Chicago—The F, . Hendrickson Lumber Co. has dissolved. 
Streator—T he 33 ford Locomotive & Car Works has in- 
creased its capital stock from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 
Indiana. 
Frankfort—W. W. Garrott has been succeeded by Garrott 
& McKinsey. 
La Crosse—D. J. Moran has sold out to E. F. Werner. 
La Fayette—Irey Bros & Co. (Inec.) has been succeeded by 
the Independent Lumber Co. 
Montezuma—The Whitman Handle Co. has moved its plant 
to Mount Vernon. 





lowa. 
Alden—W. J. Attwooll has sold out to the Prince Lum- 
ber Co. 
Harper—White Singmaster & Co. has been succeeded by 
White Bros. 
daria P. Hanson has sold his yard to R. C. Dale 


(Ea & McCormack have sold out to the 
Kere Lumber Co. 
Kansas. 
Harveyville—The Wetzel Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Kansas Lumber & Supply Co. 
Saffordville—The Saffordville Hardware Co. has sold out 
to Bradfield & Hathaway. 
Kentucky. 
Jenkins—The Pine Mountain Manufacturing Co. has 
moved its plant to Cane Branch. 
Louisiana. 
Folsom—The Folsom Export Lumber Co. has sold out to 
Holliday & Ray. 
New Orleans—The Chalmette Cypress Co. has been suc- 
ceded by the St. Bernard Cypress Co. 
Maine, 


Lewiston—W. C. Dain & Co. have been succeeded by the 
W. C. Dain Co. 

Augusta—The Portland Card Match Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $30,000 to $300,000. 


Massachusetts. 
Danvers—F. J. Derry has sold out to the Frost Box Co. 
Michigan. 

Central Lake—The Central Lake Lumber Co. is out of 
business. 

Holly—The Michigan Manufacturing & Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Michigan Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 

Muskegon—E. C. B. Judd (Inc.) has increased its capital 
stock to $75,000. 

Minnesota. 

Eyota—The Eyota Lumber Co. has changed its name to the 
Underwood Lumber Co. 

Le Sueur Center—-Skluzacek & Westerman has been suc- 
ceeded by the H. E. Westerman Lumber Co. 

Minneapolis—The Gipson Lumber Co. has ‘changed its name 
to the Henry Gipson Lumber Co. 

Wrenshall—F. B. McLeran has bought the Prafke sawmill 

Missouri. 

Joplin—L. F. Miller has been succeeded by the Saunders 
Turner Lumber Co. 

Kidder—J. W. Smith has been succeeded by J. W. 
Smith & Son. 

Niangua—F. A. Miller Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
the Niangua Lumber Co. 

St. Louis—The Udell-Predock Manufacturing Co. (furni- 
ture and tables), has increased its capital stock from 
$25,000 to $35,000. 

Springfield—The Landers & Davis Manufacturing Co. has 
been succeeded by the Davis Planing Mill Co. 


Montana. 

Lewiston—W. E. Ford & Co. has closed out its local yard. 
Nebraska. 

Beatrice—John H. Von Steen Co. has increased its capital 


stock from $125,000 to $200,000. 
Red Cloud—Saunders Bros.’ lumber yard has been pur- 
chased by Diamond, Neuerburg & Hedge. 
New York. 
Fine—R. J. Fairbanks has been succeeded by R. J. Fair- 
banks & Sons. 
Jamestown—-Empire Manufacturing Co. has been succeeded 
by the Empire Case Goods Co 
North Carolina. 
Fayetteville—The Virginia-Carolina Lumber (Co. has 
changed its place of business to Elizabethtown. 
North Dakota. 


Jamestown—The McCoy Lumber Co. has sold out to the 
Lutz Lumber Co. 
Oklahoma. 


Hobart—The Stephenson Browne Lumber Co. has sold out. 
Hobart— R. A. Champlain has sold out. 


Pennsylvania. 
Pennsburg—Hillegass & Krauss have sold out to John A. 


Schwoyer. 
Rhode Island. 
Pawtucket—C. A. Pullen & Co. has sold out to Bradford 
& Phillips. 
South Carolina. 
Colleton—The Colleton Cypress Co. has increased it 
capital stock from $45,000 to $500, 000. = 
McColl—The Carolina Sash & Door Works is out of 
business. 
Tennessee. 
Lexington—John W. Darden has sold out to J. F. Winslow. 
Nashville—W. D. Hamilton Furniture Co. will be succeeded 
by the Sharp-Flanigan-Hamilton Furniture Co. 
Winchester—The Winchester Planing Mill has been taken 
over by J. Scheidegger. 
Texas. 
Amarillo—The none Lumber Co. has been succe 
the Amarillo Lumber waned 
Fort et ne ent ‘Bros. have changed their name to 








the Texas Hardwood Lumber Co. 





Mingus—The Mingus Lumber Co. has filed certificate of 
dissolution. 

Port Lavaca—The Ward Lumber Co. has sold out to the 
McMurray Lumber Co. 

Port Lavaca—The Hillyer-Deutsch o has bought out the 
Coast Lumber Co. and Rahtgens & Smith 

Uvalde—The Mayhew Lumber Co. has filed certificate of 
dissolution. 
Vermont. 


Gaysville—J. E. Safford has sold out to BE. D. Jones & Co. 
Washington. 


Little Falls—The Stillwater Lumber Co. has sold out to 
the Salzer Valley Lumber Co. 


Wisconsin. 

Rusk—The North Star Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 

the Lapointe Lumber Co. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

Alberta. 
umber Co. (Ltd.) is out of business. 

Manitoba. 

Dominion City—Letellier—E. Fraser has sold out to A. H. 
MeLelland. 


Margaret—John King has sold out to R. Campbell. 
Tyndall—N. Peterson has sold out to G. Nilson. 








INCORPORATIONS. 


Arkansas. 
Pine Bluff—The R. M. Fletcher Stave & Lumber Co., au- 
at capital $1,000; R. M. Fletcher, B. A. Fletcher and 
W. Hudspeth. 
« stuttgart—W. H. Brown & Co., authorized capital $10,- 





* California. 


Los Angeles—Commercial Fireproof Building Co., author- 
M.S. Hell $1,500,000; J. F. Sartori, M. S. Sartori and 


ellman, 
Florida. 

Jacksonville—United Lumber’ Corporation, authorized 
capital $1,000,000; George F. Montgomery, president; W. 
H. Montgomery, treasurer. 

Georgia. 
PO aaa Milner Co., authorized capital $15,- 


Iilinois. 

Arlington Heights—Peter & Volz Co. emespetaer 

school and office furniture), authorized capital $10,0 
hicago—Monarch Cabinet & Fixture Co., Biel cap- 
ital $5,000. 

Freeport—Adams & Bennethum Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $2,500; George Bennethum, James J. Addams and 
Roy Bennethum. 

Virginia—Hofstetter-Carls Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$10,000; W. C. Hofstetter, Mary Hofstetter and A. B. Carls. 


Indiana. 
Grabill—Grabill Lumber Co., authorized capital $15,000; 
Julius Gehrig and others. 
lowa. 
Battle Creek—Farmers Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$50,000; C. C. Van Hantow, W. H. James, W. T. Smith. 


Kansas. 


Overbrook—The Rippetoe Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$10,000; F. J. Saile, J. A. Coats and George McClintock. 


Kentucky. 

Frankfort—Garrott McKinsey Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $8,000; W. W. Garrott, L. J. Gantt and A. Me- 
Kinsey. 

Maine, 


Augusta—Lincoln County Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$75,000; E. M. Leavitt, president and treasurer. 
Portland—United States Mahogany Corporation, author- 
ized capital $1,000,000; T. L. Croteau, president; Albert F. 
Jones, treasurer. 
Maryland. 
Baltimore—Illingworth Resinate Timber Corporation, au- 
thorized capital $600,000. 
Michigan. 
Detroit—Detroit Casket Co., authorized capital $30,000; 
Frank Crandell and others. 
Otter eae oes Saw Mill & Threshing Co., au- 
thorized capital $2,0 
Minnesota. 
Minneapolis—Anchor Lumber Co., authorized capital $50,- 
= John G. Ballord, Henry L. Trimble and John F. Trim- 
e. 
_ Mississippi. 
Laurel—Clayton Wells Furniture Co., authorized capital 
$30,000; R. P. Clayton, R. B. Wells and others 
Polahatehee—Pelahatches Planing Mill eg authorized 
capital $110,000. 
Missouri. 


 . elias County Lumber Co., authorized capital 


Nebraska. 
Benson—Tivett Lumber Co., authorized capital $50,000. 
New Jersey. 

Butler—North Jersey Excelsior Co. (lumber, wood, timber 
products, etc.), authorized capital $25,000; C. B. Storrs, 
W. A. Lord and M. Burke, of Orange. 

ipersey eg ge Paper Box Co., authorized capital 
$25,000 ; Kukielski. M. Tusik and E. Kukielski. 

Jersey “taty Atlantic Vehicle Co., authorized Ae i 1 
$340,000 ; Black, L. R. Tillson, of New York R. 
Turner, of Backtne Ridge. 

New York. 

Brooklyn—Alpha Rim Co. (manufacturers automobile 
rims, etc.), authorized capital $100,000; C. M. O’Donnell, 
G._H. Tice, of New York; M. P. Ran, of Brooklyn. 

a York—Rahe Match Co. i authorized Bey $150,000 ; 

Rahe, W. Van Wyck and §S. e, of Brooklyn 

+ York—Barnes Desk Co., cio capital $10. 000 ; 

Baker B. Leich and others. 


North Carolina. 
Bethel—Bethel Manufacturing Co. (lumber, etc.), author- 
ized capital $25,000. 
Edenton—Wisconsin Lumber Co., authorized capital $5,- 
000; J. N. Pruden and others. 
Ohio. 

Youngstown—Union Wholesale Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $50,000; W. H. Palmer, J. E. Nutt and A. G. Sharp. 
Pennsylvania. 

Ellwood City—Wayne Lumber Co., authorized capital 


$50,000. 
Rhode Island. 


Providence—Hirsch & Schiver Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $20,000. 


$2 


* 
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South Carolina. 
Charleston—Dry Fork Coal & Timber Corporation, * 


thorized capital $5,000; H. T. Welch, president; R. 
Tucker, secretary. 
Tennessee. 


-Flanigan-Hamilton Furniture Co., au- 

; Reed Sharp, president; W. D. 
Hamilton, vice president; M. S. Flanigan, secretary and 
treasurer. 


Nashville—Silber Lumber Co., authorized copteal $5,000 ; 
M. R. Silber, J. H. Turner, W. L. Mitchell and others 

Nashville—Tennessee ‘Timber Co., authorized ‘capital 
$5,000; George McIntosh, C. E. and U. C. Keyes and others. 


Texas. 


Houston—Twyford Auto Manufacturing Co., 
capital $40,000. 


Nashville—Shar 
thorized capital 


authorized 


Vermont. 
England Hardwood Co., authorized 
Herbert S. Jones, of Buffalo, Ns 
Jones, of Boston, and Harold E. Whitney, of 


Wilmington—New 
capital $300,000 ; 
Gardner I. 
Brattlesboro. 

Virginia. 
ge ee ley Cooperage & Lumber Co., authorized 


eapital $50,000; J. F. East, president; B. B. Halstead, 
secretary. 

Konnarock—Hassinger Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$50,000; M. I. Hassinger, president! L. C. - Hassinger, 
treasurer. 

Washington. 


Spokane—Western School & Manufacturing Co. (manufac- 
turers school and church furniture), authorized capital 
$100,000; H. Heitfield, of Idaho; D. J. McGillivray and 
George W. Morrison, of Spokane. 

Tacoma—Pacific Mutual Door Co., 
$12,000. 

White Salmon—Mount Adams Lumber Co., 


capital $50,000. 
West Virginia. 


Bluefield —Appalachian Furniture Co., authorized capital 

a 000; F. O. Barnes, C. B. Bell, J. EF. Phelps and others. 

Logan—Guyan Valley Planing Mill .y authorized capital 
$10,000 ; C. V. White, G. BE. Clark, C. ” Bird and others. 


Wisconsin, 
Marion—Marion Lumber & Fuel Co., 


authorized capital 


authorized 


authorized capital 


= George Morisette, C. B. Bird and M. B. Rosen- 
erry. 
Milwaukee—Schroeder Timber Products Co., authorized 


capital $24,000; Henry H. Schroeder, red J. Schroeder and 
W. J. Markey. 


NEW VENTURES. 


California. 

Inkeside—The W. D. Hall Co. will establish a retail yard 
at this point. 
Newark—The Newark Lumber Co. 








recently began busi- 
ness. 
Santee—J. C. Cozzens recently began business. 


Ilinois. 
Chicago—The \ aaaeaaied Hardwood Lumber Co. recently 
entered the tra 


Mound City-D . Owens will open a yard at this point. 


Indiana. 

LaPorte—The LaPorte Lumber & Coal Co. is organizing. 
Kansas. 

Pratt—The Farmers Lumber Co. recently began business. 
Kentucky. 


Hickman—G. B. Hale, jr., has opened a retail yard at 
this point. 
Michigan. 


Detroit—The Hoit Lumber Co. recently opened offices in 
this city. 
Texas. 
ae Baylor Lumber Co. has entered the retail 
“Gréenville—S, D. Burnett will establish a yard at this 
poin 


Palestine—I. A. Deem, of Spencer, Ind., will establish a 
spoke and wheel factory. 


Washington. 
_ White Salmon—The Major Creek Lumber Co. is organiz- 
ing. 

Wisconsin. 


Friendship—The F. M. Reed Lumber Co. will open a yard 


at this point. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Alberta. 
Munson—K. T. Dalager, of Glenwood, Minn., 
lish a yard at this point. 
Saskatchewan. 


Saskatoon—The Radford-Wright Co., 
opened an office at this point. 


will estab- 


of Winnipeg, has 


CASUALTIES. 


Alabama. 

Birmingham—The machinery and 
rop-Hatton Lumber Co. was damage 
Kentucky. 


Summershade—The planing mill of J. T. Cary was de- 
stroyed by fire recently. 








laning mill of the Lath- 
by a cyclone. 


Louisiana. 


Stables—About $1,000 loss was caused by fire at the plant 
of the Gulf Lumber Co. 


Maryland. 


Salisbury—The sawmill operated by Hermis L. Hearn ex- 
ploded recently, blowing the mill to pieces. 


Minnesota. 


Elysian—Fire destroyed the sawmill of J. S. Beardsley, 
loss 332,000. 


Massachusetts. 
Bay Springs—Fire destroyed 70,000 feet of lumber and 
badly damaged the dry kiln of the Bay Springs Lumber Co. 
Nebraska. 
Omaha—Fire destroyed the west half of ‘the Missouri 
River Lumber Co.’s yard, causing loss of about $50,000. 
New York. 
North Tonawanda—Fire destroyed the —, ‘ad the Transit 
Lumber & Shingle Co., causing loss of $1,400 
Pennsylvania. 
Washington—The planing mill of the Walker & Slater 


Lumber Co. was damaged by fire recently, causing a loss 
of $10,000. 


South Carolina. 
Fechtig—Fire destroyed the mill of William Cummings 
recently, causing a loss of $10,000. 
Washington. 


Seattle—Fire at the plant of the Chippewa Lumber Co. 
caused a loss of $30,000. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 





Arkansas. 
Arkadelphia—The American Land & Stone Co., 
Louis, Mo., will erect a hardwood mill at this point. 
Florida. 
Jacksonville—The United Lumber Corporation will spend 
$50,000 in improving its mills at Waycross and Sessoms. 
Kansas. 
Columbus—The Martin Construction Co. 
planing mill at this point. 
Maryland. 
Baltimore—The Illingworth Resinate Lumber Corporation 


has issued $100,000 bonds to build a plant for the chemical 
treatment of lumber. 


of St. 


will erect a 


Washington. 

Raymond—The Southwist Manufacturing Co. will rebuild 
its sawmill. 

White Salmon—The Major Creek Lumber Co. is contemplat- 
ing the building of a sawmill. 

‘Spokane—The Western School & Church Manufacturing Co. 
will build a factory for the manufacturing of school and 
church furniture. 

West Virginia. 

Green Springs—The Baltimore & Obio Railroad will erect 

a creosoting plant for ties. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 











New York, N. Y., March 30.—The C. E. Ross Lumber Co, 
has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 


DUBLIN, GA., March 30.—A receiver has been appointed 
for the Southland Veneer & Lumber Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 30.—The Deco Veneer Co. has 
appointed a receiver. 


PITTSFIELD, ME., March 30.—Leslie M. Lord has filed a 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 2.—J. R. Droney has been ap- 
pointed receiver for the Tomb Lumber Co. 


New LONDON, WIs., March 30.—The defunct Page & Lyon 
Manufacturing Co. has settled with its creditors for 10 cents 
on the dollar. 


New York, N. Y., March 30.—Schedules in bankruptcy of 
the James A. Noone Lumber Co. show liabilities of $56,218 
and assets of $1,770. 


New York, N. Y., March 30.—Schedules in bankruptcy of 
the Broadway Packing Box Co. show liabilities of $7,767 
and assets of $6,557. 


HARRISON, ARK., March 30.—The holdings of the Harri- 
son Lumber Co. were sold under the order of chancery 
court by the receiver, R. M. Fellows, March 25 to W. J 
Meyers, president of the People’s Bank, for $4.: 410. 


COEUR D’ALENE, IDA., March 30.—A meeting of the credit- 
ors of the Lane Lumber Co. has been set for April 10, 1912, 
at the law offices of Lawrence L. Lewis for the final con- 
sideration of all claims. 


Bo1iskE, IpDA., March 30.—Indictments charging James T. 
Barber and Sumner G. Moon, a and chief stockholders 
of the Barber Lumber Co., of Eau Claire, Wis., with acquir- 
ing timber lands unlawfully, which have been in the federal 
LE vnebl a five years, were dismissed March 25 by Judge 

etrich. 


Sr. Paut, MINN., March 30.—W. M. Burns has been ap- 
pointed trustee of Elmquist Bros. & Co. (manufacturers of 
store and office fixtures). 


Custer, S. Dax., March 30.—Durst Bros., 
ers, have filed a petition in bankruptcy ; 
assets $150. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., March 30.—By order of Justice Mor- 
rision, Gordon Tansley, of this city, was appointed March 
15 to act as.receiver and manager of the affairs of the 
Dominion Saw Mills (Ltd.). 


lumber deal- 
liabilities $1,000, 


SPATTLE, WASH., March 380.—The Western Washington 
Lumber Co., White Building, this city; A. J. Uphus ap- 
pointed receiver. 


PORTLAND, oe March 30.—H. P. Dutton, of the Beaver 
Lumber Co., this city, trustee for the committee of creditors 
for the Little Diamond Lumber Agency, has declared a 
final dividend of 13 per cent. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


The Ayer & Lord Tie Co., of Paducah, Ky., has pur- 
chases 185 acres of timber land near Richardsville, Ky., for 


’ 














At Centralia, Wash., a timber deal was closed recently, 
when the Coates- Fordney Co. acquired the tract located on 
Wishkah River, contain ng a large body of timber, mostly 
fir; consideration $64,000. 





Renfroe & Williams, retail lumbermen of Jacksonville, 
Fla., recently bought the timber owned by the Estate of T. 
B. Dowling, near Raiford, Fla. 





The J. J. White Lumber Co., of Columbia, Miss., recently 
bought a tract of timberland lying along the Gulf & Ship 
Island aor between Columbia and Hub; consideration 
about $1,000,000 


According to advices from Washington, D. C., the bid of 
the Verdi Lumber Co., of San Francisco, Cal., for the pur- 
chase of 75,000,000 feet of standing timber in the Tahoe 
pms nay Forest, California, has been accepted by the Forest 

ervice. 


The Mineral Development Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., has 
bought 20,000 acres of timber ‘and coal lands Letcher 
County, Kentucky and will build saw mills as soon as the 
extension of the Lexington & & Eastern Railroad to that sec- 
tion is completed. 





The Navajo Lumber & Supply Co., George T. Kearns, 
president, Denver, Colo., recettly bought through the In- 











ities of Flooring 
In Less Than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might ap- 
peal to you—better let us quote you on 


Maple and Beech 


FLOORING 


and explain how wedo it. A good stock 
enables us to fill orders without delay. 


Telecode Used. 


Cummer- Diggins Co. 
CADILLAC, MICH. 














Home Builders to- 
day are looking 


more to comfort and 
beautiful effects than 
ever before. That explains 
why Dixie Brand Oak Flooring is a 
good seller. While we make it from 
the choicest oak timber that: grows in the 
State of Arkansas it’s no longer considered a luxury 
because our methods of manufacture eliminate all 
unnecessary cost. Let us quote you prices today. 


We can ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring 


and Red and White Oak Lumber. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


BLISS- COOK OAK COMPANY 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 


RED —_ 
GUM 


HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


MILLS AT 
MOREHOUSE, MO. 

















SALES OFFICE 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 


The Atlantic Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATED. 











Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers 


HARDWOODS 


Mason Bldg., 70 Kilby St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch Office: 620 White Bldg., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








a a 


WE MANUFACTURING 
RUN | POPLAR Watre” OAK, 
OUR PLAIN OAK, WALNUT, Etc. 


OWN Write Us Before Buying. 


MILLS} Vestal Lumber & Mfg. Co. 
y KNOXVILLE, TENN. ae 
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dian agent at Dulce, N. Mex., acting for the Jicarilla In- 
dians and the Department of the Interior at Washington 
130,000 acres of timber stand in the Southwest; considera- 
tion about $1,000,000. Construction of a mill will start 
at once. 


The Singer Sewing Machine Co., of New York, has bought 
48,000 acres of timberland in Madison Parish, La., 25 miles 
west of Vicksburg, for $840, 000. 

The Missouri Lumber Co., of Hot Springs, Ark., recently 
bought 26,000 acres of timber land from E. B. Pike; con- 
sideration about $20,000. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co., of Bay City, Mich., has bought 
3,440 acres of timber land in Otsego County from the Estate 
of David Ward. 


At Astoria, Ore., a timber deal was closed recently, when 
the Wright-Blodgett Co., with headquarters in this city, 
bought from A. M. Holter, of Montana, 7,000 acres of tim- 
ber land in Clatsop County for about $500,000. 


An Eastern syndicate has bought 20,000 acres of coal 
lands and timberlands along the Kentucky River, Line Fork 
and Kings Creek in the southern part of Letcher Co ounty. 





HYMENEAL. 


Clark-Keith. 


BEAUMONT, TeEX., April 1.—V. C. Clark and Miss Azill 
Keith, daughter of J. Frank Keith, of this city, were mar- 
ried March 28 at the bride’s home. The Keith residence was 
beautifully decorated with flowers for the occasion, and a 
large number of well known society people from Houston 
and other points in Texas and Louisiana were present. The 
couple left for New York City, where they will spend six 
weeks, after which time they will return to Beaumont, 
where they expect to make their home. Mr. Clark is identi- 
tied with the rice industry. 


. 





Morse-Day. 


BaNnGcor, Mg., April 1.—Walter L. Morse, head of the 
lumber firm Morse & Co., and Mrs. Lulu C. Day, of Balti- 
more, Md., were married in New York recently. They are 
now on a tour of the Southern States. 





























Most Retail Lumber Dealers 
Find Good Gates Profitable 


as a side line and especially a gate that will sell on 
its own merits as do our new 
Perfection Adjustable Steel Gates 


made to meet everyday conditions whether used on level ground or 
on the hillside. A truly practical and efficient gate that appeals to the 
man who seeks service and insists on getting full value for his money. 


Write today for full particulars and become our sole representative. 


The Denning Motor Implement & Mfg. Co. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 











In your search for the most 

practical course in Forestry 

and Logging for your boy 
WRITE 


WYMAN’S SCHOOL OF THE WOODS, 


MUNISING, MICHIGAN. 























Louisiana Red Gulf Dry Cypress 


107,000 feet 1” No. 1 Shop. 
104,000 feet 1-'2” No. 1 Shop. 
91,000 feet 2-%” No. 1 Shop. 
28,000 feet 3” No. 1 Shop. 
200,000 feet 1-%” - Selects. 
67,000 feet 2-'.” - Selects. 
60,000 feet 3” - Selects. 
20.000 feet 3” . Tank. 
30,000 feet 4” - Tank. 


Write for quotations— Prompt Shipments. 


EARLE RANDALL, _ Davenport, Iowa 




















NATIONAL LUMBER & CREOSOTING COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers ofall kinds of 


SOUTHERN LUMBER Ties: Bridee Timbers 


Piling and Poles. 





Equipped for Treatment of Lumber with Various Processes, 


Mills at Galbraith, La., 
Mansfield, La., Natchitoches, La. 


General Office, 
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Isaac O. Bruner. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.,. April 2.—Isaac O. Bruner, father of 
Owen M. Bruner, and a retired lumberman, died at his 
home in Llanerch, a suburb of Philadelphia, on Sunday, 
March 31. Mr. Bruner was well along in years and retired 
from active lumber business in 1894. He had been in good 
health until within a few days of his death. 





Charles Mader 


SEATTLE, WAsu., March 30.—Charles Mader, president of 
the Apex Lumber Co., died at his home in this city March 21, 
of heart disease. Formerly Mr. Mader was in the retail 
lumber business in Kansas and Oklahoma, coming to this 
city 12 years ago. Four years ago he organized the Apex 
Lumber Co. He was 49 years of age and leaves a widow. 


~~ 





Charles McNeil. 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 30.—Charles McNeil, well known 
timberman, died March 22 at his home in this city of heart 
disease. Mr. McNeil was born at Manistee, Mich., in 1856, 
and when a young man was employed in the lumber busi- 
ness at various points in the States. For a number of years 
he conducted a lumber business at Cadillac, Mich., leaving 
there in 1906 to come to this city, where he had since 
resided. Here, with his associates, he acquired large timber 
holdings. His widow, three sons and one daughter survive. 





R. Lee Riggs. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., April 1.—R. Lee Riggs, secretary- 
treasurer of the Rig S-Terrell Lumber Co., died suddenly at 
his home in this city last Thursday afternoon, aged 46. He 
had been ill for several days but until a short time before 
his death it was thought that his ailments were not serious 
Some years ago Mr. Riggs was a member of the Riggs 
Cypress Co., at Patterson, and while residing there was 
elected a member of the State senate: he served also for a 
time as bank president. Later he withdrew from the Riggs 
company, removed to New Orleans and helped to organize 
the Port Barre Lumber Co. At the time of his death he 
was an officer and member of the Riggs-Terrell Co. He en- 
joyed a wide acquaintance in lumber circles, was a member 
of the New Orleans Lumbermen’s Club, the Hoo-Hoo and in 
the past had represented the Riggs Cypress Co. in the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and two sons, R. Lee Riggs, jr., aged 13, 
and Clarence, 9. 





J. J. Browne. 


SPOKANE, Wasu., April 1.—J. J. Browne, Spokane pioneer 
and one of the best known men in the Northwest, died 
March 25 of neuralgia of the heart. Death came suddenly 
while he was at his office in the Paulson Block. Mr. Browne 
was born in Greenville, Ohio, April 28, 1843, and came to 
the Northwest in 1872 





James Reilly. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., April 2.—James Reilly, veteran lum- 
berman and former mayor of Stevens Point, died at his 
residence in this city March 30 at the age of 79 years. Mr. 
Really was born in 1833 in Kilkenny, Ireland, and came to 
this country at the age of 19 years. He entered the employ 
of the A. K. & W. C. Hamilton Lumber Co., of Fond du Lac, 
and later entered into partnership with A. E. Bosworth, 
of Fond du Lac, and purchased the Knox Bros.’ plant at 
Stevens Point. Mr. Reilly is survived by his widow and 
one daughter, Mrs. A. Hamilton Levi ings. 





Charles Calkins. 


NorTH TONAWANDA, N. Y., April 1.—Charles Calkins, son 
of Benjamin F. Calkins, of this city, well known lumberman 
of this city, died March 30 at his home in Rome, N. Y. 
Mr. Calkins conducted a lumber business in this city until 
five years ago, when he retired owing to ill health. He is 
survived by his widow and one daughter. 





Robert F. Cummings. 


BurraLto, N. Y., April 1.—Robert F. Cummings, vice 
president and general manager of the Wheeler-Holden Co., 
of this city, railroad lumber and tie dealers, died at his 
home in this city March 27 at the age of 65 years. Death 
was caused by hardening of the arteries and followed an 
illness of six months. . He is survived by his widow and four 
children, Sarah, Zaymond B., Ralph S., and Anna F, 





E. M. Warn. 


San Francisco, Can., March 30.—E. M. Warn, president 
of the Warn Lumber Co., of San Matec, died March 22 of a 
hemorrhage resulting from an operation performed several 
weeks ago. Mr. Warn was born at Cbarles City, Ia., where 
he built up large interests which he sold out before coming 
to California. He is survived by his wife, one son and two 
daughters. 





Marshall Chambers. 


NorTH YAKIMA, WASH., April 2.—Marshall Chambers, 
father of S. W. Chambers, the latter of the North Western 
Lumber Co., Stanley, Wis., died at his home in this city 
Monday of this week. The late Mr. Chambers had been 
associated with the Cascade Lumber Co. for some time. 





MAHOGANY. 


Louisville, Ky. The big increase in the demand for 
mahogany lumber, followed by a corresponding advance 
in prices, has been one of the features of the situa- 
tion Guring the’ last few weeks, and as Louisville is 
one of the larger mahogany centers of the country the 
situation has been watched with considerable interest. 
It is stated that prices are from $10 to $15 a thousand 
higher than they were three months ago. Contracts are 
not being made for more than a short time, and con- 
sumers seem to fear that the advance will continue for 
some time. In addition to this the manufacturing situa- 
tion has been unfavorable to large production, the re- 
ceipts of logs not having been large. Some night work 
was done at local mills, but this was discontinued on 
account of scarcity of logs. The supply of lumber ready 
to ship fs small and this is helping to strengthen the sit- 
uation. The worst feature of the market from the stand- 
point of the seller, is the foreign outlook. Mahogany 
houses have contracts to deliver logs in foreign ports, hav- 
ing made these arrangements with the steamship rates then 
prevailing in view. Since then the heavy movement of 
ecoton, sugar and now coal, on account of the British 
strike, has resulted in a tremendous increase in rates by 
the steamship companies, making it impossible for ma- 
hogany men to make money on this business. This has 
counteracted to a considerable extent the satisfactory 
condition of the domestic field. 
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FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


Orrawa, OntT., April 1.—Lumbermen report that the 
car shortage shows signs of improvement. A few 
more cars are available, but. not enough compared 
to the demand of the large shippers. It has enabled 
some of the firms to fill long-standing orders, but 
it will be some time before the lumbermen can catch 
up to their orders. 

The logging gangs engaged during the winter have 
about finished their season’s work. The lumberjacks 
are later this spring than usual, the winter having 
been very backward. It is remarked by those who 
have spent a score or more winters in the camps 
north of Ottawa that there is more snow and ice 
remaining in April than they ever remember. 

The trade outlook is generally satisfactory to local 
lumbermen. ‘‘Aside from the car shortage,’’ stated 
Gordon Edwards, of the Edwards firm, ‘‘the prospects 
are bright. Trade is steadily improving with the 
United States. The Canadian trade continues good 
and prices are firm.’’ 

Box and common lumber is still in great demand 
in the United States, and the prices being paid, while 
much higher than a few months ago, show no tend- 
ency to drop. On the better grades of lumber the 
same excellent prices are being quoted and the de- 
mand remains constant. 

Ottawa, Montreal and other Canadian cities are 
in the midst of a pronounced boom. While primarily 
a real estate movement and largely stimulated by 
speculative hopes of the investors, yet along with 
this will go a considerable amount of spring and 
summer building. In Ottawa itself the outlook for 
a busy season in the building trades was never 
brighter. The building permits indicate that hun- 
dreds of homes will be built this season. Already 
the lumber dealers have felt the stimulus of the de- 
mand for building material. The reinforcement of 
the local demand by the active Canadian trade in 
other centers makes the Ottawa dealers optimistic 
that prosperous days are ahead. 

The announcement of the anthracite miners’ strike 
has had a disconcerting effect upon the attitude to- 
ward United States trade. It is too soon to set 
precise limits to its effect, but dealers who ship 
largely to the American market were fearful that 
the demand would cease in the meantime; should 
the demand even remain unimpaired, it is felt that 
the orders could not be filled. There is such diffi- 
culty enough in getting cars for the American trade 
that any further obstacle, such as the Pennsylvania 
strike is likely to develop, would almost entirely 
shut off what trade there was. The Ottawa dealers, 
however, hope a way can be found to remedy condi- 
tions before anything like the industrial paralysis 
that followed the British strike ensues. 





FROM THE CANADIAN METROPOLIS. 


MONTREAL, QUE., April 1.—A better tone seems to pre 
vail in the lumber markets with the opening up of spring. 
The season’s cut of timber has been larger; the home 
demand continues much brisker owing to building ac- 
tivity, while foreign demand, though not at all brisk, 
shows improvement. In connection with building opera- 
tions returns for the whole of Canada for February show 
an increase of 85 per cent over the figures for the pre- 
vious February. Railway earnings are also in excess of 
what they were a year ago and the same is true of bank 
clearings, which gained 28 per cent, and the other ba- 
rometers of trade. This general prosperity is being re- 
flected in the lumber business and all other trades. 

Fifteen delegates from nine of the British West Indian 
Islands reached Montreal last week and later proceedea 
to Ottawa for the purpose of negotiating preferentiai 
trade between Canada and the islands they represent. 
The delegates represented islands which have a popula- 
tion of 1,076,000 and import goods to the value of $46,- 
000,000, which they claim could all be secured from 
Canada if a preferential trade were negotiated. Among 
the items which they wish to secure from Canada in 
larger quantities are lumber and pulp and paner. Cana- 
da’s present trade with the islands is very small, the 
bulk of their business being with the United States and 
Great Britain. With the-establishment of preferential 
trade between Canada and the islands, the establishment 
of a fast line of steamships, and commercial agencies, it 
1s believed that this country will capture much of the 
business which has hitherto gone to the United States 
There is every likelihood of the negotiations being suc- 
cessful, as both countries have expressed their desire for 
closer commercial relations. 

A report presented by the Hon. Jules Allard, Minister 
of Lands and Forests in the Quebee Government, covers 
the business of the department for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1911. The report shows that the total revenue 
of the Lands and Forests Department amounted to $1. 
229,928. The area under license amounted to 70.138 
square miles. The amount of square timber cut was 
209,406 cubie feet; that of spruce, hemlock, balsam. 
cypress, cedar, white birch and poplar sawlogs and boom 
timber totalled 498,620,000 feet b. m.: white pine and 
other varieties of sawlogs and boom timber, 154,429,708 
feet b. m.; poles, 203,586 lineal feet; pulpwood, 345,206 
cords of 128 eubie feet. Of this quantity 180,803 cords 
were shipped out of Canada. The cut of firewood was 
3.808 cords. Number of railway ties manufactured. 
628 ,429 ;pickets, 109,734; shingles, 8,737 000; 8,981 cords 
of spool wood were eut ; posts and rails, 44, 372 pieces. and 
755 cords of lathwood. 
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THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 27. 


With the exception of the high waters of the 
rivers of the South the general aspects of the lumber 
trade throughout the country are that of seasonable 
activity and confidence in future ~business. The 
discordant note which arises is the question of dry 
stocks. Hardwood men say that unless the water 
subsides they will find it difficult to fill orders now on 
their books. Demand for about all kinds of mill 
product is good and as soon as the deterrents, such as 
overflowing of rivers, labor troubles and car shortage, 
shall have been straightened out it is expected that 
consumption of lumber will reach large proportions. 
The carpenter strike in Chicago has tied up practically 
all building operations, with the result that yard op- 
erators particularly are feeling blue. However, it is 
reported that the independent contractors have met the 
carpenters’ demand for an increase of wage and from 
2,500 to 3,000 have returned to work. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago for the week ended 
March 30 aggregated 46,049,000 feet, against 33,915,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1911. Total re- 
ceipts from January 1 to March 30, 1912, amounted to 
452,506,000 feet, showing an increase of 32,257,000 feet 
over the corresponding period last year. Shipments for 
the week ended March 30 were 20,871,000 feet, an 
increase of 5,006,000 feet over the same period in 
1911. Total shipments from January 1 to March 30 
aggregated 196,047,000 feet, 4,095,000 feet more than 
was shipped from Chicago during the same period last 
year. Receipts and shipments of shingles for the 
week show slight decreases as compared with the 
same week last year, but total receipts and total 
shipments show good increases over the corresponding 
period in 1911. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board 
of Trade. 
Receipts Week Ended March 30. 











Lumber. Shingles. 
Oe I EOS ER SC ROMERO CRC ICIS ae brgeryes | 10,339,000 
BRUNT 2p sss cece! solo. acs pls Cae 4)S soaps eae dcehaie 33,915,006 10,819,000 
CRE eau o ioe woe touche ereversinse 12,134,000 are areata 
PRCCR ONO Se iekod ba oo eee eniars APPR Ar on 480,000 
Total Receipts January 1 to March 80. 
MOS ws 5 minfn oe oes alate wie wunate ee ee 452,506,000 99,224,000 
ONIN zo piel she ele bv ie v0 erate cnipioge wipatemeore 420,249,000 95,302,000 
RMT, dp res, sca cose ale ia aca a erode ane 32,257,000 3,922,000 
Shipments Week Ended March 30. 
oie caro seteca ene -0 cela ane states 6. wees 20,871,000 
MADAMA ee ce argos Wasa ccc etsneia lon 7alene fave iece! eos cemeeje re 15,865,000 
MRC RORMD: oo. 6:a(o cec0 550, SS ieo ese 0 Shes 5,006,000 Seta atmimiahernie 
MRECRDEME ogre50 oko Sista ele 4B raloaie’ Sues cele -erplUas 685,000 
, Total Shipments January 1 to March 30. ; 
Rr RN iota ee lee a Mike tat cane ages 196,047,000 84,454,000 
MP | a co-o -iigsam cae Win wen elie 51 4's 0s esol 181,952,060 79,045,000 
BROCCO BO, ooo icisic oe awele oie sealete ater 4,095,000 5.409,000 


Following is given a comparative statement of build- 
ing permits for March, 1911 and 1912: 





Cost. 
March, $ 4,748,600 
March, 9,553,700 
Totals, 10,520,000 
Totals, 16,963,600 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for week ended April 3 were: 


Class. No. Value. 
a SAO ee eee re 8 $ 4,650 
$1,000 and under $5,000........... 59 108,000 
$5,000 and under $10,000.......... 3 220,200 
$10,000 and under $25,000........ , 20 263,485 
$25,000 and under $50,000......... 4 110,000 
$50,000 and under $109,000......., 3 190,000 
Board of Education, 1- and 3-story 

CIC BOUOOIS es cine sec e's) Gaels « 175,000 

RR er eee eee Rar torae 129 $ 1,071,285 
Average valuation for week....... aie $ 304 
TOtAIS PTOVIGUS) WOK: «6.2.05 5.055.000 119 1,124,150 
Average valuation previous week.. Sore 9,446 
Totals corresponding week 1911... 190 2,022,400 
Totals January 1 to April 3, 1912.. 1,094 11,030,100 
Totals corresponding period 1911.. 2,403 24,316,245 
Totals corresponding period 1910.. 2,066 23,308,090 
Totals corresponding period 1909.. 2,468 22,240,025 


Totals corresponding period 1908.. 2, 
Totals corresponding period 1907., 1,955 





Totals corresponding period 1906.. 1,792 
Totals corresponding period 1905.. 1,548 
Totals corresponding period 1904.. 1,094 





NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. A distinct quickening of demand in the white 
and Norway pine market has occurred since the real 
opening of spring. The season promises to be more 
favorable than that of last year by reason of better 
requirement for lower grade stock used for box manu- 
facture. Prices of such lumber are now an a. basis that 
makes it profitable and stocks are none tov plentiful. 
Concerning the wider and clearer cuts of white pine they 
will take care of themselves with anything like an even 
chance in an open market. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Minnesota mills are still complain- 
ing of dull trade and business in their immediate territory 
is very slack. Spring seems to have arrived after 
considerable delay, but in territory to the south it has 
brought floods. Farmers will soon start their spring 
work, and retail business is likely to be light for the 
next month or two months. Retail yards have light 
stocks, but are buying only at the last minute, so the 
usual spring trade is very slow in arriving, and condi- 


tions are not much more encouraging than they have 
been for several months as to actual booking of orders. 


Bay City and Saginaw. The lumber market is strong. 
Local stocks are considerably broken, especially so in 
lower grade lumber utilized in the box trade. All these 
plants are running steadily and orders have been num- 
erous. The market for low grade lumber is stiff and 
prices $1 to $3 higher than they were last fall. Pine 
lumber of the better grades is also moving fairly well. 
Supplies in small lots are coming along by rail and 
next month the lake movement from Georgian Bay to 
this river will begin. No indicationS of weakness are 
in sight. It is the belief of local dealers that Congress 
will not attempt to take up the question of tariff on 
lumber at this session. 


New York. Retailers are putting out some fairly good 
inquiries and look for considerable business to develop. 
Building has been retarded in suburban sections on ac- 
count of adverse weather conditions. Retailers have con- 
fined their orders to current wants. Some grades of 
lumber are reported very scarce, and with few exceptions 
the general price situation is very satisfactory. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Trade in building lumber has been rather 
backward on account of the weather, and some yards 
have not considered it advisable to keep their salesmen 
out. Reports from the country are that retailers are not 
inclined to purchase to any extent as yet, but are waiting 
for more settled building weather. Hope is expressed, 
however, that trade will pick up this month. Local con- 
ditions appear to be improving, as shown by the amount 
of work being undertaken. 


North Tonawanda, N, Y. The order files are filling up 
rapidly and it only remains for the frost to leave the 
ground to open the way for building to start and for 
shipments to assume extensive proportions, as continued 
unfavorable weather is keeping back consignments long 
since ordered. There is an increased movement of stock 
and dealers are figuring on large orders for shipment 
within a few weeks. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Better demand is reported and prices 
are firmer for all grades. The improvement has perhaps 
been more pronounced in the upper grades and the 
scarcity of stocks has been the chief complaint. Low 
grades are sold up for some time, There is a good de- 
mand and prices are at least 50 cents higher. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


New York. The market situation is improving slightly 
and prices are well maintained. Offerings of yard 
schedules are becoming more limited and more credence 
is placed in the reports from eastern mills that stocks 
are badly broken. More sawmills are starting operations 
and within a few weeks mill assortments will be of a 
better variety. Yards are buying preparatory to caring 
for their spring building trade and the market possesses 
more snap than it has had in some time. 


Boston, Mass. The change in the manner of selling 
dimension which went into effect last week has tended 
to check demand in some, instances but in most cases 
buyers have not let this change in lengths interfere with 
placing orders. The market is very firm and dealers 
expect still higher prices. Frames are in fair call. Some 
manufacturers will not sell at less than $25 but sales 
have been made during the week at $24.50. Manufac- 
turers who have a fair number of orders on hand can 
not be induced to accept bids at less than full prices. 
There are others, however, who are in need of orders. 
Demand for random has been fairly active and dealers 
have asked slight advances in some cases. For good 
2 by 4 random as high as $22 has been paid during the 
last few days but there are still sales at $21.50. For 
2 by 3s, $21 is a firm asking price. Offerings of dry spruce 
boards are not large and manufacturers have asked and 
obtained higher prices this week. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. It has been a long time since this 
lumber has shown the strength that it now shows and 
the prices are so firmly held that there is no disposition 
by buyers to quibble if assured of reasonably prompt 
shipments. Low-grades are scarce and firm. Better 
grades are sold up ahead. Most quotations are made 
subject to immediate acceptance and frequently delays 
have resulted in buyers finding a little more attached to 
the original figure. Mills are running steadily and ship- 
ments are more satisfactory than for some time. 





WHITE CEDAR. 





Chicago. It is expected that the white cedar market 
will get back on a sound basis this year as the demand al- 
ready is heavy, with prospects increasing from now on. The 
pole trade has been improving the last week, indicating 
activity in telephone construction, especially in rural 
lines, which are calling for short poles. Demand for 
posts is improving. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Trade has been showing improve- 
ment for several days, but the floods are expected to 
interfere for a while. Post orders and inquiries from 
the retail dealers have been numerous. Railroads are 
ordering ties in large requisitions and asking for ship- 
ment. Difficulty is still experienced in getting cars to 
shipping points. Pole trade continues dull. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Dealers report much activity. 
Car shipments are becoming more frequent with the 
arrival of open weather and the same condition applies to 
smaller consignments that are being sold for the farm 
trade in this locality. Farmers are in the market pur- 


chasing posts and shingles at a lively rate for repairs to 
be made to fences and buildings. 





ENTRAL 
OAL AND 
OKE 

O. 


KANSAS 


Long and Shortleaf 


YELLOW 
PINE 


Annual Capacity 
200,000,000 Feet. 











EER Be ht 


Peavy-Byrnes 
Lumber Co., Manufacturers 


Band Sawed Steam Kiln Dried Lumber 
from Kinder, Calcasieu Parish, Louisiana 


FINEST 


Long Leaf Pine Timber 


IN THE WORLD. 


Perfect Machine Work. 








SALES OFFICE Shreveport, La. 
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Good Yellow Pine Timber and 25 





years Experience in sawing lumber for the retail 
market enables us to satisfactorily fill all orders for 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Mixed Cars of Longand Shortleaf 


\J. S. & W. M. RICE LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
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N.C. Pine For Rush Deders | 


Daily Capacity: Saw Mills, 600,000, Planing Mills, 400,000. 








NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue. 
GEO. W. JONES, Manager, Telephone 982 Gramercy 





MILLS: FRANKLIN, VA.; ARRINGDALE. VA.; BUTTERWORTH, VA.; WILMINGTON, N. C. 
SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


Camp Manufacturing Company, Franklin, Va. 


Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber Co., Marion, N. C. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICES: 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
E. D. WOOD, Special Agent 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, 
GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 











HARDWOODS. 


Chicago. Demand continues satisfactory and the out- 
look is considered encouraging, orders coming forward 
freely and the tendency of prices is toward a higher 
level, The question facing the wholesaler is whether 
he will be in a position to secure lumber to fill orders 
in view of the fact of the rapid rise in the waters 
of the big rivers of the South. Manufacturers are not 
over anxious to sell and prices are very firm, some of 
them asking as much for the stock as the Chicago whole- 
saler can get from the consuming interests. Plain red 
oak continues in the lead and the demand and strength 
of prices are unabated. Both red and white quartered 
oak are showing steady improvement. Gum and cotton- 
wood also are firmer. Maple is strong and steady, but 
birch is active and fully holding its own. 


Minneapolis, Minn, Dealers report an excellent run of 
spring trade, coming mainly from the large consumers, 
who are protecting themselves against possible shortage 
of dry hardwood later on by early buying. Stocks of 
northern hardwoods are light, and prices are firm, with 
birch and maple leading. Red oak in inch and 2-inch 
stock also seems scarce. 


St. Louis, Mo. While the storms of last week and the 
ensuing high water everywhere prevalent tend to check 
trade the clearing skies of the last day or two have 
done much to reinstate the improvement that began 
some time ago. There is a fair amount of business now, 
the demand being somewhat in excess of shipping. Due 
to wet woods logging is impossible, and high water, re- 
sulting from the overflowing of streams big and little, has 
made impossible in many places shipping of stock ready 
for delivery. The milling condition is as bad or worse 
than it has been at any time. Inquiry improves. Plain 
oak is in good call and is scarce. Low-grade box board 
stock is scarce and the demand is in excess of the supply. 
Quartered oak is picking up. Prices are much firmer, 
with indications for stiff advances. 


Kansas City, Mo. Oak timbers appear to be getting 
searcer, Demand, in commen with that for timbers in 
other woods, is holding up and prices are firm. Mills are 
having trouble to fill all the orders they have received for 
timbers. Flooring is steady. The very slack demand on 
this market prevents an advance, but dealers report 
that there is no indication of softening 


Rhinelander, Wis. With the approach of spring there 
is more demand for common building material in hem- 
lock, pine and tamarack, and stocks are badly broken 
and it is difficult to fill many of the orders. Box material 
and crating is also urgently needed. However this is a 
good spring for drying lumber and by the last of April 
a great deal of new lumber will be fit to ship. In hard- 
woods there is no particular let-up in the demand. Sales- 
men find no trouble in placing any kind of desirable 
stock, while for certain items like the upper grades of 
brown ash, there is a positive scarcity and prices are 


hig Birch is being called for with greater frequency, 
but stocks are low and assortments badly broken. Low 
grades of hardwood have advanced in price remarkably. 


Three months ago No. 3 ash was worth about $6.50 or $7, 
and now it is up to about $9 and very little is to be had at 
that Hard maple is about the only low-grade hard- 


wood on hand and even that is selling rapidly. Bass- 
wood is quiet. 

Memphis, Tenn. Demand continues active as a general 
proposition and the market shows a very firm undertone. 
Lumbermen are advancing their prices in a number of 
items. Buyers have shown more desire to secure their 
requirements and they are having to meet the market in 
order to obtain their needs. There is a very pronounced 
scarcity of plain red and white oak and prices are firmly 
maintained. The stock of quartered oak is relatively a 
little larger than that of plain but the holdings of the 
former have decreased somewhat recently and the mar- 
ket for quartered oak is looking up a bit. The movement 
of ash and cypress is expanding and prices show a better 
tone. In cottonwood of the lower grades offerings are de- 
cidedly reduced and the demand is larger. _ Interference 
with production has applied perhaps with greater force tu 
cottonwood than to any other lumber in this territory. 
The upper grades are steady and are bringing slightly 
higher prices than were obtainable a short time ago. 
Gum is enjoying a very healthy demand and is moving 
with considerable freedom in both the lower and upper 
grades. However, the volume of business in the lower 
grades is becoming more restricted as a result of more 
limited offerings. Export business is on a reasonably 
large scale. The unsatisfactory transportation conditions 
at New Orleans have delayed delivery of lumber abroad 
but shipments have been going ahead with considerable 
regularity from points in this territory. 


Nashville, Tenn. The market is steady and buyers 
show more interest. The volume of orders is gratifying, 
including a number of good bookings for export. There 
will be a continuation of good receipts of logs as a result 
of the continued high tide in Cumberland River and its 
tributaries. Hardwood flooring demands are heavy and 
foreign buyers are placing good orders. Railroads, the 
retail trade and consuming factories are increasing their 
demands. Stocks are unusually broken and are thought 
not to be adequate to meet the expected demands upon 
spring’s opening. This will, it is expected, result in 
increased prices. The continued rains have made opera- 
tions in logging and at the mills difficult and often impos- 
sible, and have caused considerable losses in some locali- 
ties by reason of the floods. That the log cut during 
the winter was light adds to the difficulty of securing 
good stocks. Demand is excellent for both low and high 
grades of hardwoods, although more of the low grades 
are moving than of the high. The higher grades are 
held firmly and sell at the prices asked. There is a 
heavy demand for both red and white oak. Chestnut 
and low-grade poplar are in good call. There is a good 
sale for hickory and ash. Cottonwood and gum show 
steady demands; practically all hardwoods are active. 
Unusually heavy building operations are expected this 
spring and summer and the total so far has far exceeded 
that of the same period last year. A general advance 
in southern lumber is predicted to come at almost any 
time. ; 


Louisville, Ky. Demand continues good, in spite: of 
inclement weather, and lumbermen are trying to take 
care of orders which have been placed instead of seek- 
ing additional business. Inability to get stock from the 
mills also is hampering operations. Hardwoods are scarce. 
Plain oak, especially white, is hard to get, and thick 
stock is almost off the market, Plain white has risen 


in price compared with plain red, which is more plentiful. 
Demand for poplar has subsided somewhat, but there is 
still a fair call. Quartered oak is improving somewhat, 
and will probably profit by the marked stimulation of 
the demand for mahogany. Cottonwood and gum are 
selling well, and ash is in demand. Chestnut also is 
showing improvement. 


Ashland, Ky. Orders are being booked freely covering 
a wide diversity of stock. Good poplar lacthe undisputed 
leader with faif stocks to offer, Oak iS"Ih good demand 
with very light stocks in dry material. Chestnut is in 
fair call with ample stocks on hand. Ash is considerably 
short of demands. Prices are firm. 

es 

New York, All hardwoods have continued firm and 
little complaint is made regarding prices. The manu- 
facturing trade is consuming more liberally and the 
character of inquiries from this class of buyers indicates 
that stocks among the consumers are light. The last 
week has seen an unusually good volume of inquiries. 
Plain oak and chestnut are in best demand, although 
maple and ash are holding on without difficulty. Whole- 
salers are very careful about figuring on orders for 
shipment a considerable period ahead, 


Buffalo, N. Y. There is better selling with the advance 
of spring, but business has not yet begun to get brisk. 
One thing which has acted against improvement is the 
holding off for warmer weather by many purchasers. 
Stocks in consumers’ hands are not large and the out- 
look is for more active trade soon. Plain oak remains 
searce and dealers report a comparatively good market 
for it. Birch and maple are as strong as ever. Better 
movement is reported for ash. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. There is plenty of business and good 
weather will be the means of helping the builders get 
started on a vast amount of work and this will mean a 
great deal to the hardwood market in the better grades. 
In the lower grades there is a steady and growing mar- 
ket for all below firsts and seconds, with plain oak lead- 
ing and cottonwood and poplar following closely. Red 
and sap gum are also much in demand and all of these 
low grade stocks are bringing advanced prices. Retailers 
are fairly well stocked and up to this time have not 
been short except in a few items, but the heavy demand 
is beginning to tell and as the receipts are very light 
compared with the shipping stocks in this market soon 
will be badly broken unless conditions at the producing 
end are soon improved. Southern mills are more than 
60 days behind on orders and are scarce of logs with no 
immediate prospect of getting supplies, due to the very 
wet season in the woods and the high water at most 
river mill points. The inland mills that have only a 
limited amount of stock at the best can not haul to rail- 
roads on account of the condition of the roads. Prices 
are advancing and the condition of the market from a 
selling standpoint never was better but the shortage in 
all hardwoods is growing daily. The improvement in 
flooring continues and the business in this branch of the 
lumber industry is very encouraging. Shipping orders 
have been very heavy for this time of the year and the 
local trade will be much improved as soon as the 
weather clears so that the builders can get busy, 


Columbus, Ohio. Improvement is noted in every variety 
of hardwoods, with the lower grades ruling especially 
strong. Advances have been made recently in the lower 
grades of oak, both quartered and plain, and in poplar 
and chestnut. The general tone of the market has im- 
proved and the volume of business is larger, although the 
weather has not been favorable. Yards and factories are 
buying steadily. Everything is indicative of active build- 
ing and retailers are making preparations for a good 
demand as soon as'the weather settles. ‘Traffic conditions 
on railroads have improved to a certain extent. There 
is a good demand for oak and chestnut and ash is also 
stronger. Basswood is firm and the volume of business 
is larger. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. The entire list appears to be on the 
upward trend. Low grades are well sold up and prices 
are advancing as the mills become shorter of supplies. 
Better grades of oak, chestnut, maple and poplar sell 
well and there is a good inquiry for stocks for forward 
delivery, but it is hard to get mills to quote for other 
than prompt shipments. Good hickory is scarce and 
prices are strong. There is a fair run of inquiries for 
this grade of lumber and with the small stocks available 
little difficulty is experienced in obtaining almost any 
reasonable figure for what is on hand. Ash is selling in 
good form and low grades are in excellent demand, Dry 
stocks are badly broken and are selling at higher prices 
than for some time, 


Baltimore, Md. Improvement has not been rapid, dif- 
fering in this respect from yellow pine, but it is steady, 
and there is a practical certainty that no halt will occur 
for many months. Even if the mills should now be able 
to operate without further interruptions they can not 
get stocks in shape for the market at once. The great 
need at present is good dry oak, and this need will 
trouble the producer as well as the buyer for an indefi- 
nite period. Other kinds of lumber are relatively scarce, 
while the inquiry is very active, especially from foreign 
sources, where the interest is likely to show even greater 
activity now that the coal strike is virtually at an end. 
Prices are holding their own, with no advances but with 
tendency still upward. 


Boston, Mass, The tone of the market for hardwood 
lumber has improved and from now on dealers expect a 
better business. Prices in some instances are firmer, 
but buyers are not ready to place large orders at ad- 
vances. Some claim a better call for quartered oak, but 
sales are being made at old prices. Plain oak is in 
better demand with a few manufacturers of the best 
stock firmer holders. There has been a little more 
call for the lower grades of whitewood, but top grades 
are still in slow call. 





HEMLOCK. 





Chicago. Demand continues steady and the firmness 
recently reported in values still holds and it is said that 
dealers are running low on many items. The new cut 
is being held at firmer values than last year, some esti- 
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mating the advance from $1.50 to $2 higher. Locally the 
demand has lessened, owing to the strike of the car- 
penters, which has tied up all building operations in the city. 


New York, 
situation than has prevailed for some weeks. Mill re- 
ports indicate that assortments are badly broken and 
the low supplies at consuming points has created a strong 
price tone. The building trade is by no means active 
and suburban yards are of the opinion that from now 
on there will be a renewal of spring activities and man- 
agers are getting their stocks in readiness accordingly. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Prices are holding firm and trade shows 
some improvement with the increased amount of local 
building. The mills have a good many orders on hand 
and report stocks as low in a number of grades. Some 
lengths of boards are scarce and customers are ordering 


other kind than those to which they are accustomed. 
The supply of peeled bark this season is likely to be 
largely curtailed and the tanners will have to pay 
higher prices. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Scarcity of dry stock is the chief 
complaint. Mills report little material available for 
shipment and mixed car orders are hard to place. Low 


grades are cleaned up for some time. The mills have 
about used up their present supply of logs and until 
the new peel is available there is not likely to be any 
large amount of this grade of lumber to offer the trade. 
Prices are very firm and better than the Pittsburgh basis 
is obtained without difficulty. 


Columbus, Ohio. Trade is growing more active as the 
weather improves and lumbermen expect a good volume 
of business as soon as building operations are resumed. 
Quotations are firm and slightly higher. The volume of 
business is satisfactory. 


Boston, Mass. Not a great amount of activity is 
reported in the market for boards. All manufacturers 
and most dealers report a very small stock of good dry 
boards. Prices are firmly held. For eastern clipped 
boards it is difficult to find anything offered at less than 
$21 and it is said that small lots have sold at even a 
better price. 





POPLAR 


Chicago. Stocks are not being offered in such volume 
as to cause any easing off in quotations. Demand re- 
mains good. Inquiry for wide stock shows some improve- 
ment and the higher grades are finding ready takers. 
The lower grades are moving steadily and on a growing 
demand the market seems destined to a firmer basis of 
value. 





Baltimore, Md. Inquiry for stocks has become some- 
what more active, the wants of the consumers having ex- 
panded and the yards finding additions to their assort- 
ments desirable. The activity also has been aided by a 
realization of the fact that stocks are by no means large 
at producing points and that more or less delay will be 
encountered in deliveries. Furthermore, the feeling has 
gained currency that the requirements of the trade are 
likely to be far larger than had been supposed. Decidedly 
greater freedom in entering into commitments is shown 
and the calls upon the mills are more insistent. Manu- 
facturers have not been able so far to make material 
additions to their stocks because of adverse weather and 
for other reasons, and some time must elapse before the 
lumber now made will be ready for the market. Mean- 
while inquiry may be expected to gain in activity and 
with a brisker movement to foreign markets, which 
seems altogether likely now that the British coal strike 
is virtually settled, the outlook is most encouraging 
from the standpoint of the manufacturer, who will find 
ready takers for his output. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Heavy demand for all grades con- 
tinues. Wet weather still interferes with logging and 
the high water in the South is an added feature to the 
difficulties faced by the sawmill operator. Prices are 
high and stock is scarce and Nos. 2 and 3 common are 
selling at $23.75 and $17 respectively. Only a few local 
dealers have stock that can be loaded on cars, and 
while there is a little stock in the country it can not be 
hauled to the railroads on account of the impassable con- 
dition of the roads, It is freely predicted that prices will 
advance and that if the demand continues as expected 
mills in the South will not be able to catch up this 
season, 


Columbus, Ohio. Trade is becoming more active and 
the demand is good for all grades and sizes excepting 
extra-wide, which has been bought almost exclusively 
by automobile factories. Prices are firm, especially 
in the lower grades. Dry stocks are not large. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago. Business is keeping up fairly well, the fir 
market being active and healthy. Demand for spruce 
and cedar has been fair, but the trouble with these woods 
is that there is a limited supply. 





Tacoma, Wash. The fir lumber demand is moving 
along with a fair volume of inquiries. Eastern rail trade 
is held back some by weather conditions. Prices are 
firm and inquiries indicate increased demand to come. 
Tendency is still apparent to overestimate the volume of 
demand. California shipments are rather slack. Foreign 
trade is still handicapped by scarcity of tonnage and 
high freight rates owners are able to command. Con- 
siderable lumber is moving to the foreign markets, how- 
ever, as March reports will show. 


Seattle, Wash. The price tone of Pacific coast Jumber 
is strengthening. Just what the condition of the market 
is is hard to say, as the mills are all well loaded with 
orders and labor troubles have closed many of them on 
Grays Harbor, making it impossible for them to take 
any more orders, and their ability to fill orders already 
on their books is problematical. This situation, with 
volume of business increasing, will tend to stiffen prices 
materially. 


There is more steadiness to the hemlock 


Portland, Ore. Foreign demand seems to be improving 
although it has been strong for several weeks. Several 
vessels have been chartered recently at high rates and 
the only difficulty appears lack of available bottoms. Rail 
business is reported as improving somewhat. Local busi- 
ness is very satisfactory. The California market is show- 
ing material improvement. The log market remains un- 
changed. Camps are opening up and in another week 
there will be considerable activity in the Columbia River 
district. 

Kansas City, Mo. Coast woods have been moving very 
slowly. The strike at Grays Harbor and the agitation in 
other northwestern lumber centers have caused several 
mills tO notify Kansas City agents to take few orders 
until the trouble.is definitely settled and they intimate 
that that may not be so very soon as they show no in- 
clination to grant the demands of the labor organiza- 
tion. Fir prices are a trifle stiffer if anything. Demand 
for silo and bridge stock is a little more active and 
uppers also show more strength. Cedar siding was held 
up by a continuation of the eastern demand. 


Buffalo, N. Y. In both fir and spruce some improve- 
ment has been noted recently on direct shipments. Some 
fair car orders have been received and dealers say they 
expect these to be duplicated. The railroads have 
bought very sparingly for the last two years and their 
coming into the market now is regarded as encouraging. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago. This market is more active. Stocks are said 
to be broken on shop lumber and it will be 30 days before 
the first of the new cut makes its appearance. Orders 
are more brisk and inquiries are increasing in number. 
An advance is looked for shortly on good shop lumber. 


Spokane, Wash. Bottom-price conditions which have 
prevailed in the market for the last several months 
have passed and the market is on the road to recovery. 
Prices on several items have improved, this being true of 
lower grades of common. Nos. 3 and 4 common boards 
are scarce, report manufacturers. The fruit crop outlook 
is especially bright, assuring a good market for boxes 
and crates. 


Buffalo, N. Y. California white and sugar pine stocks 
are bringing good prices on account of the scarcity of 
lumber. Trade has not shown much gain so far this 
month, but the weather has delayed many purchases. 
Dealers and salesmen are inclined to look for a favor- 
able season as soon as building starts in earnest. 





REDWOOD 





San Francisco. Foreign demand is steady at the pres- 
ent prices and much of the timber is being turned into 
ties. If the strikes at mills in the State of Washington 
continue much longer the advance in the price of fir 
which has already begun will have a tendency to stiffen 
the redwood market. 


Kansas City, Mo. Redwood remains the cheapest of 
any siding on the local market. The city demand has 
increased somewhat, but dealers are unable to place it, 
they say, with the country yards. Difficulties in han- 
dling shipments through from California, owing to the 
blockaded railroads, have tended also to keep the market 
for redwood items inactive. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va. Shipments of North Carolina pine show 
no increase and are largely transported by rail. No car 
shortage has occurred although fertilizer is moving 
freely and it is expected that cars will be scarce in a 


short time. Barges have returned to northern ports 
light on account of not being able to get cargoes. Sales 
show an increase, made up largely of 4/4 edge box, 


10-inch box, box bark strips, and some of the dressed 
items. One million feet of 4/4 edge box was sold during 
the week at $15.50 f. o. b. Norfolk and some sales were 
made at $16. The market on this item appears to be 
advancing and will soon be firm at $15.50 Norfolk. Ten- 
inch box is selling from $17.25 to $17.50 f. 0. b. Norfolk 
and is being held firm close to the latter figure. Box 
bark strips rough are firm at $10.50 f. 0. b. Norfolk. The 
dressed pine market is very strong and advances on Nos. 
3 and 4 flooring, thin ceiling and partition and bark strip 
partition may be looked for shortly. Roofers, factory 
flooring and Jath show no material difference in prices. 
Manufacturers are not particularly eager to take on 
orders for roofers at prices current. Notwithstanding 
the turmoil averse as the export business seems to be 
taking on a little more life at prices which are very at- 
tractive to millmen, based on the advanced ocean freight 
rates, 





New York. Prices are firm in all instances, particu- 
larly for rough stock. Inquiries for dressed material 
are more numerous, and a stronger price situation is 
expected. While the yards are fairly well supplied, what- 
ever purchases could be held over from March are now 
being placed, and in some instances difficulty is experi- 
enced in getting prompt shipment. Roofers continue 
firm as also does box stuff and other lower grade items. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers say that there is just as much 
firmness at present as there has been at any time this 
year. During the last week or two shippers have been 
held up on account of car shortage, which has caused a 
good deal of delay to stock wanted early. No falling 
off in quotations is expected in the near future, as build- 
ing demand promises to be good and mills are pretty 
well supplied with orders for this month. 





Baltimore, Md. Receipts increased last week because 
of the more favorable weather conditions. -But demand 
also has expanded and supplies have lessened, as is evi- 
denced in the steady advance of prices. As high as $16.50 
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is obtained by holders of edge box, sales at this figure 
by the carload or cargo having been made in the last 
few days. Orders for scores of cars are out, but intend- 
ing buyers can not place them because the lumber is not 
to be had. Equally high in proportion are 12 by 12 planks 
and framing, which are specially in active request. 
The few days of sunshine have impelled the contractors 
to push building and requirements in the way of lumber 
have taken a jump suggestive of higher prices. High- 
grade stocks show no heavy gain, but as they constitute 
only a small part of the entire volume of business the 
situation is not in the least altered. Indications are that 
lumber will be relatively scarce all summer and that 
prices will remain high. 


Boston, Mass. Roofers continue to be the strongest 
feature. Demand continues active with offerings smaller 
than the call. Dealers say they can not obtain stock fast 
enough. Firm prices are paid. tough edge is in fair 
eall and partition is moderately active. Values are well 
held. 





SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. Nothing very striking has developed in the 
yellow pine market during the week. The general state- 
ment is to the effect that the volume of requirement is 
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7 TIMBER is plentiful in 


ARKANSAS 


Here is a list of the many different kinds there° 
Tupelo Gum 
Ash 
Cottonwood 
Locust 


Yellow Pine Red Gum 


Poplar 
Western Catalpa 
Sycamore 
eech 
Birch 
Best Reached by the 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Write to C. L. STONE, 
Passenger-Traffic Manager, 
503 Missouri- Pacific Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 


for copy of “The Forest Resources of 
Arkansas,” by S. J. Record, of the 
@ Yale School of Forestry faculty. 
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“MILWAUKEE” 


If you want to travel East the Safest and 
Shortest Way, as well as the way of greatest 
pleasure, take one of these new Standard Flyers. 

For further information regarding fares, reser- 
vations, etc., write 


Geo. W. Hibbard 
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Good Openings 


The timber lands along the COTTON BELT ROUTE 
in Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas contain great 
varieties of timber. 

At the present time there is absolute need at many points 
for the following industries : ; 

Furniture, Carriage, Wagon, Sash, Blind, Hoop, Heading, 
Stave, Box and Crate Factories. 

The fine clays and sands at certain points on the COTTON 
BELT ROUTE offer special inducements for the establish- 
ment of Potteries, Brick Yards, Tiling Factories, Etc. 

The abundance of fruit and vegetables raised in the 
COTTON BELT territory invites the establishment of 
Canning Factories und Ice Plants. 

A well equipped industrial department is maintained by 
this Company and reliable information and every possible 
assistance will be rendered upon request regarding business 
openings and industrial opportunities. 

Write the undersigned for further in- 
formation. 


GUY L. STEWART 


Agri. and Ind. Agt., Cotton Belt Route 
1348 Pierce Bldg., St, Louis, Mo. 














steadily increasing. Call from retail dealers in the rural 
districts is beginning to make a better showing, which 
swells the volume already coming from the cities and 
industrial centers, Railroad requirements are well main- 
tained and the call is for quantities of timbers and ties, 
with the usual demand for car material. Overstocks of 
certain lines have been sold up so that the temptation to 
shade quotations is less. Car shortage is still causing 
some complaint, although not as much as was heard two 
or three weeks ago. 


Kansas City, Mo, Retail yards are making some de- 
liveries in the cities, but for the most part the orders 
already in can not be moved and hence new ones can 
not be placed to advantage. The amount of figuring be- 
ing done, however, gives dealers reason to believe a 
revival of orders is only a matter of waiting until a 
few days of favorable weather come together and so 
there has been no softening of prices. Export and car 
material demand is perhaps stronger than it was a 
fortnight ago. Timbers also are in good demand. Mills 
still report delay because of rain, which has interfered 
with logging and rendered stock tunfit for shipment. 
Dealers do not expect any change in conditions until 
seasonable weather arrives permanently, at which time 
there will be a rush of deliveries of southern pine orders, 
and, judging from the figuring being done, a large vol- 
ume of new business for the city and town trade. No 
heavy country southern pine trade is expected until 
autumn. 


St. Louis, Mo. Business is ‘‘all coming in and nothing 
going out,’’ thus reversing the customary usage of this 
term. Demand has been picking up steadily and has 
assumed considerable volume, coming from all sources 
and from all classes of buyers, and largely in excess of 
the supply—and mills everywhere are already loaded 
from wuvo to three months with orders formerly booked. 
Little lumber is being shipped, and a smaller amount is 
being n.2de, due to the floods in the South and the inun- 
dated woods everywhere. Logging is impossible and mills 
all over the producing territory are out of business. 
Some of them are partly under water. Even when the 
rains stup and the mills resume operations again fear is 
expressd that the present stage of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Rivers will make a congestion of shipments at all 
crossings. The outlook from the producing end of the 
business is far from bright. It presages high prices. 


New Orleans, La. Demand and price are reported 
satisfactory in spots, but rather uneven. Items in active 
request are readily sold on the advanced quotations, but 
prices on lines slow of sale remain weak. Railroad call 
continues brisk. Export stock moves a little more freely, 
as does domestic yard stock, but in neither is the im- 
provement marked. The mills keep busy when the 
weather permits and seem well supplied with orders. 
Millstocks are broken and deliveries, thanks to traffic 
congestion and occasional car shortage, are more or less 
delayed. 


New York. Those who have been trying to get special 
stocks within a reasonable time find that a number of 
the larger mills are already oversold. Buyers are con- 
fronted with low supplies at mill points and higher 
values. The railroads have been buying actively, and 
some big contract work shortly will be under way. It 
has been a long time since southern pine men have been 
so optimistic. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Representatives of the mills say that 
they have orders on hand which can not be filled for 
some weeks and that the mills are badly oversold in vari- 
ous stocks. Timbers are in good demand and holding 
strong. Some orders have been declined because of 
lack of stock to fill them. The car shortage that has 
existed during the past two or three weeks has resulted 
in a good deal of inconvenience to customers. 


Baltimore, Md. Inquiry is decidedly more active and 
stocks are eagerly sought, especially by dealers, who are 
ready to take up lumber wherever it can be found at a 
reasonable price. Quotations are marked up from time 
to time, and the mills have so many orders in hand that 
they refuse to take more, even on a basis of higher 
figures. More or less interference with operations at the 
mills is still encountered, but the plants are beginning 
to run more regularly, and the output is increasing, 
though probably not in the same ratio as the demand. 
The opinion has now become fairly general that the 
offerings will not be plentiful until perhaps late in the 
fall, if then. 


Birmingham, Ala. The lumber market is active and 
marked advances have been recorded in nearly every 
line since January. For railroad cars and road timbers 
more is being secured than was secured in 1906 and 1907, 
when prices were at highwater mark. Demand in these 
lines continues very active and it is difficult to supply 
orders now that the market is being seriously hampered 
by continued unfavorable weather. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Little log grade is offered and it is 
hard to place orders for prompt shipment. Most dealers 
and mills decline to accept new business except on agree- 
ment of buyers to take consignments so soon as it is 
possible for the mills to ship, but this means usually 
from 45 to 60 days. Prices are from 50 cents to $2 
above those asked a month ago. Good grades are firm 
and are moving in fair volume, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Retailers will not buy until they 
begin to unload some of the heavy stocks that they are 
carrying. The weather is again clear and it is hoped 
that it will last so as to get some of the buildings started 
and large contracts for yellow pine building material 
delivered. Retailers will have their hands full making 
prompt deliveries as soon as weather permits outside 
work, aS more contracts are let now than ever before 
and the builders are nearly 60 days behind on work with 
very little hope of catching up now; the season is too 
late. 


Boston, Mass. Improvement in demand has developed. 
The call is not heavy, but the slight increase is encour- 
aging. Manufacturers are maintaining prices with more 
firmness than for some time. No. 2 common is the 
weakest item in southern pine. Slight concessions in 


clears, 


prices are reported in some instances. For partition, 
which has moved slowly for weeks, demand is better and 
prices are firmer. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La. Increase of demand is relatively 
slow, but the business volume continues of very good pro- 
portions and few complaints are heard. Mixed car trade 
probably remains the most important feature. The fac- 
tories are taking a little more stock than hitherto, but 
the development of heavier call for yard stock is still re- 
stricted by unfavorable weather. Cypress crossties are 
in good request. Car supply seems to be easy. Prices 
are said to be firmly held. A few unimportant changes 
have been made here and there over the list. Millstocks 
continue reasonably wel! assorted. 


Chicago. Improvement is gradual, but shows a _ posi- 
tive gain over the corresponding period last year. Stocks 
are not unwieldy; demand is well distributed and prices 
are rated firm. Mixed car trade shows the most im- 
provement. Factory stock is in good call. 


St. Louis, Mo. Local dealers report a continued im- 
provement in the inquiry and actual demand. The out- 
look, they say, is exceedingly bright. In some spots the 
recent storms have caused some apprehension among the 
farmers, and the continued bad weather will make it 
imperative for them to take to their fields as soon as the 
sun shines again. Meantime the situation from 
encouraging at the mills. Production has progressed 
slowly, and the producers are entering the spring season 
with stocks inadequate for the promised demand. 
are firmer. 


is far 
Prices 


Kansas City, Mo. Dealers generally report trade dull 
although one big firm asserts it has placed more cypress 
the last month than in any other one month since last 
fall. Prices remain practically at the level of a month 
ago, when there was a sag in the market, the demand 
being too light to warrant any advance. 


New York. A slow but increasing volume is reported 
and prices are well maintained, Orders from the small 
woodworking concerns are more numerous, and while 
the larger local yards still find that much of this business 
continues to be placed on a hand-to-mouth basis, there is 
inclination to stock up. 


Buffalo, N. Y. There is a steady demand for finish and 
prices are holding steady. Lower grades also are firm, 
although not especially active. The season for building 
promises to be active enough to make trade satisfactory 
this spring. 


Baltimore, Md. The only change to be reported is 
an increase in demand, as cons:ruction work advances or 
is taken up. Few members of the trade believe that 
prices have gone as high as they will go. As build- 
ing progresses and structural stocks are urgently called 
for there will be further skirmishing for lumber, and 
the pressure is likely to send the quotations to a higher 
notch. Some dealers are in a fairly favorable position, 
but perhaps most of them have no adequate selections 
and they will have to pay the advance. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Some improvement is noticed, espe- 
cially in low grades. The factory trade is buying a little 
in shop grades and the box factories have been good 
buyers of the common grades for the last few weeks. 
Should the clearer weather hold out builders can get 
started on a volume of work and this means the con- 
sumption of large quantities of dressed cypress for out- 
side work and in the better grades. The trade, generally 
speaking, is in fair condition and there is no real room 
for complaint. 


Columbus, Ohio, Trade is growing more active and 
steadiness characterizes prices. ‘There is no complaint 
of price-cutting to force the market. 








Prospects are 
better. 
SHINGLES AND LATH. 
Chicago. The red cedar shingle market is more active 


in demand than for some time. Red cedars are bring- 
ing $3.05 for clears and $2.56 for stars, although it is 
stated that these prices are not as stiff as they should be. 
White cedars are in fair request, with prices firm. Lath 
are firm at previous figures and expected to go higher. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Prices on red cedar shingles have 
stiffened on the Coast, and the market is ranging close 
to $1.50 a thousand for stars at the mill, and $1.88 for 
The mills seem to be getting plenty of business, 
and a further advance is predicted in advices received 
here from the Coast. 


Seattle, Wash. The advance in the price of clear red 
cedar shingles of last week was followed by a 5-cent 
increase in star A’s this week. A stronger demand 
for shingles of all grades seems to be developing and it 
is thought prices will be coasiderably stronger in the 
near future. 





Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingles are in fairly good 
shape. Stars are not any weaker and clears tend to 
stiffen and are less plentiful. Demand is fair—strong 
from some localities and week from others. 





Kansas City, Mo. Demand for shingles still is very 
light. Retailers have some orders ahead, but.are unable 
to deliver them and hence the trade is effectively blocked. 
But in the face of that condition dealers continue to talk 
higher prices. Coast mills are sending notices to their 
connections here that the output is to be light this year 
and that a good demand is certain within a few months. 
For that reason agents are not being authorized to offer 
inducements in price that might bring business. In fact, 
dealers here are agreed that stars probably will go up a 
trifle soon. The lath market is running along as it has 
the last few months. No. 2 cypress is scarce, but the 
price is unchanged. No. 1 cypress is in good supply 
at steady prices. 
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New Orleans, La. Cypress lath are reported in brisk 
demand and an advance of 10 cents is reported by some 
manufacturers. Call for cypress shingles is rated quiet, 
though stocks are still rather, low. 


ee ee ee . 

Buffalo, N. Y. Demand is better for red cedars and 
prices are a little stronger. The worst feature of the 
situation is that the lakes will open so late that shingles 
will not be here nearly as early as was expected. The 
prospect is that there will be no sailing before May 15, 
although vessels were expected some time ago to move 
April 25. 


Columbus, Ohio. The trade in shingles is becoming 
more active as the weather grows better and prices 
are firmer in every grade. Indications are good for 
active building operations and stocks in this territory are 
increasing. Prices on red cedar shingles are: Clears, 
$3.25; stars, $2.70; Eurekas, $3.70 The lath trade is 
growing more active in this territory. 


Boston, Mass. Lath have become a little firmer in 
price. Manufacturers believe they will be able to get 
better prices a little later. For 154-inch some ask up to 
$4.10 but $3.90 to $4 is still the market price. For 14-inch 
prices range from $3.50 to $3.60. Shingles are firmer than 
they have been, although actual demand is not active at 
this time. Offerings are not large. For cedar extras 
prices range from $3.60 to $3.75 and for clears from $3.30 
to $3.35. 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago. If cooperage associations and conventions can 
assist the business now is the time for them to get in 
their work. Packers have almost ceased buying and 
coopers have little to do in either tight or slack cooper- 
age. Bad roads and high water in the South stil! pre- 
vent shipments of staves and heading, otherwise the 
market might be disastrously overloaded. On account of 
this being presidential year some shippers expect a lively 
trade in beer barrel staves, expecting more beer to be 
consumed than otherwise, but this demand may be 
checked by shortage of cash caused by the many strikes 
throughout the country. A small inquiry exists for beer 
half-barrel and barrel staves. Circled oil heading manu- 
facturers have been continuously occupied, owing to the 
gradually rising prices, which have made the cooperage 
stock business very profitable. Slack barrel staves and 
heading are quiet and steady. Ash butter tub staves are 
being contracted for. Warmer and more _ favorable 
weather is likely to create more life in all cooperage 
lines, say A. & H. Gates in their report on market con- 
ditions. 


No. S sealeee Michigan elm flour staves, 


Beal oGbioie te Scae corde ts acetylene raaeis “evetetoreroiae .00 
No. 1, 28%-inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, 
MARR ra arig vale te e Goara aio! ors vere ac sciave e's oxsi's. 
No. 2, 28%4-inch elm staves, net M......... Nominal 5.50 


No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- i 


TER SS CES aa ae ot eee ae ee 071% 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, 

COT TY LIRR Se re eo eee ee ee No demand 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves, nominal...... No demand 
ME, i. BOAROn PHM BIAVER.... o.6sc esse c eee - 6.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M..... 9.50 to9.75 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 514-foot, per M... 9.00 to 9.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M..... 9.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M............ 6.00 to6.50 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set..... 04% 
Ilickory Hoops, flour barrel, per M........ 4.00 to 4.50 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M........ None wanted 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch...... 30 to .35 
Head lining, small lots, per M, 18-inch.... .60 
'TOMTOUNG, ROOD DATECIG...<..ccccccccccesses .46 
Hight patent hoop barrels........000+0.0cee80 46 
Four patent and four hickory hoop barrels. 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels. 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.... 45 
- ia OV Be oo oO Seen ee 37 t 238i 
No. 1 white ash Gadier EU SLAVE et. 656 <6 <0 18 00 so 12.00 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M............ 6.00 
White oak oll staves, per M............00% 42.00 to 43.00 
PUIOKORY, OK BELADS «6-5 ti¢ cts 6:6 e560 0:5:0 0101010 4-080 12.00 to 13.00 
PAM MRR oe ooo nova al nw love site ssqnevesss-ssre te es No demand 
PHT ENT ENE Ty oe tere Zo iele (o: sania lace ietsaeie $4007 3-6 's'e 1.20 to 1.65 
BOE OT oo aos ocak aes oS ose 3 erg ae esis ese 8 -90 to 95 
IPOUR ADARERIS: ASR 5.6 is. icie ain scorns 945.9 lo sere .80 to 82% 





Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 


For one week, . . . 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, « . - 465 cents a line. 
For three weeks, ° e ° 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, «- ° ° - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 


| Too fate To Classify 


WANTED SITUATION AS SUPT. OR FOREMAN 
Of band or gang mill. Experienced millwright and superin- 
tendent. Best refe rences. 

Address “P. 146,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


COMPETENT PLANING MILL SUPT. 
Wants position. Capable of taking quantities from plans, 
estimate same, and bill into mill. Would like to get in 
communication with one in need of A No. 1 all around man. 
Address “Pp. 148,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


NORTHERN HARDWOOD AND HEMLOCK 
Inspector wants a steady position with some good firm. 
Have six years’ practical experience; strictly sober and a 
hustler; at present employed, but would like a change. 
References. Address BOX 75, Pelican Lake, Wis. 


WANTED -PARTY WITH $10,000 TO $15,000 
To buy interest and take charge of planing mill doing a good 
business in central Illinois. Owner desires to devote his 
time to other intere sts. 

Address “Pp. 144,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 




















WANT-—POSITION AS GEN. SUPT. OF SAW MILL 
Have had clevyen years’ experience in the South and four 
years in the West, having had charge of mills, railroad and 
woods. ‘Thoroughly competent to take charge of ‘saythine up 
to 300 M. Am 39 years old. Have best of references. 
W. E. B., 1089 West 14th Ave., Denver, Colo. 





FOR SALE-865 ACRES SHORT LEAF 
Yellow Pine, in fee except 80 acres; would exchange for 
hardwood favorably located. 

Address “P. 143,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED-TO BUY 
1 car 3” 1s & 2s Dry Poplar. 
THE WALNUT LUMBER CO., 
1633 W. Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANT AN AUTOMOBILE ? 


Put a small advertisement in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
ye Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, for good results. Write us 
oday. 











A SAWMILL BARGAIN. 
See our SS ee nt on page 117. 
ED CLIFF LUMBER CO., Duluth, Minn. 
FOR SALE-—IN MAINE AND CANADA. 
Timber land, large and a tracts, seashore land, sport- 
ing reserves, camp sites, et 
HILLARD C. SCHOPPR, Cherryfield, Maine. 











The Success of Saw 
and Knife Grinding 


lies in the selection of the right grinding wheel. 
Next to the selection of the right grain and 
grade is the selection of a wheel made of the 
right cutting materials. 

Saw gumming wheels made of Alundum 
cut fast and cool. 

‘There is no danger of burning or case-hard- 
ening with an Alundum wheel when used 
under the right conditions. 


Booklet —‘‘Grinding Wheels 
For the Saw Mill’’— FREE. 


Norton Company 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
New York Chicago 


Niagara Falls Chippawa 














Wanted-Employees 


WANTED-AN ACTIVE MAN WITH EXPERIENCE 
To take charge of machines and men in planing mill. Also 
a bookkeeper who has had planing mill experience. Posi- 
tion open in Pennsylvania. State age, experience, refer- 
ences and salary wanted. Address 

“P. 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED- EXPERIENCED ESTIMATOR AND 
Draughtsman who understands construction and is capable 
of figuring from plans and lists. 


Address “Pp. 145,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT-—EXPERIENCED MAN OF GOOD HABITS 

As foreman in a retail lumber yard. One who understands 

inspection of white pine and hardwoods preferred. 
Address “Pp, 138," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-—MILL FOREMAN AND ESTIMATOR. 
Must be thoroughly competent to take full charge of 
modern plant manufacturing sash, doors, interior trim and 
cabinet work. Must be a competent estimator, of good 
habits, able to handle men and give results. Excellent 
opportunity for man with ability. 
Address “Pp, 142,”” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT-—SUPERINTENDENT AND ESTIMATOR 
For planing mill, sash and door factory, who understands 
construction and can take items off from plans and bill 
into mill, also make working details. 

Address “Pp. 147,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WE NEED A SHOP GRADER 
For our mill at Palizada, state of Mexico. Monthly wages 
straight time. IE SUCHI TIMBER CO., LTD., 
Il Oro, Estado de Mexico, Mexico. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN WITH 
Lumber yard experience, a hustler, to join me in establish- 
ing a lumber vard in a new town in a newly settled country 
in Michigan. Must have one to two thousand dollars cash, 
Address “P. 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED- AN EXPERIENCED MAN 
To take charge of the operation of a large equipment of 
standard dry kilns. Address 
“Pp. 106,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














‘ 








Wanted: Employees 


WANTED-EFFICIENT RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
Manager. County seat town in Northwestern Kansas; im- 
provements good; competition private yard—only fair. 
Applicant must be married man; familiar with middle west 
trade and conditions ; and one who is thoroughly capable of 
selling “e goods and collecting for same. We do the 
buying. ate earliest date eg would be available. 

THE FOWL ER LUMBER CO., 1307-8 R. A. Long Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED-EXPERIENCED ESTIMATOR 
For large sash, door and mill work factory. One familiar 
with figuring lists and architect’s plans. Experience with 
special mill work on a large scale essential. Good salary 
and permanent position for a capable, reliable man. 
BERING MFG. CO., Houston, Texas. 


WANTED -THE BEST SUPERINTENDENT 

For the best sawmill in the country. Full privilege of own 
crew after decent consideration for meritorious men now 
employed. Ambitious man of sense and honor will have 
exceptional opportunity to prove worth. Fair, open, honest 
and human disposition toward under men appreciated. Only 
man conscious of proved good qualities need respond. What 
is wanted is the best ever. Address, with confidence pre- 
served, “Pp, 107,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 
Mill superintendent by firm engaged in manufacturing mill- 
work in Memphis, Tenn. We have first class equipment and 
manufacture all kinds of interior and exterior trim. Good 
position for right man. 
Address “Pp, 108,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED 
General mill work superintendent, thoroughly qualified to 
handle men and superintend high class mill work and cabinet 
department. Application must be accompanied with refer- 
ences as to ability, character and experience. 
AMERICAN SASH & DOOR CO., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED-GOOD BOX FACTORY FOREMAN 
Able to handle men, to act as assistant to superintendent. 
In reply give references and salary wanted, and how soon 
you could come. a oes 

“<p. 104," 




















care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—AT ONCE 
Experienced yard manager for good town in Eastern Wash- 
ington. Address “Pp. 116,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-YOUNG MAN CAPABLE OF 
Figuring country lumber bills from lists of items. Some ex- 
perience in millwork preferred. Give age and experience. 
Steady position and me for advancement. Chicago firm. 

Address x 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-IN NORTHERN MICHIGAN 
By May ist, competent planing mill man a uae of setting 
machine for all kinds of work. W ages Steady job 
for the right man. Laziness or booze not tolerated. 

ddress “M. 128,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-MIi.L FOREMAN, 

Must be thoroughly competent to take full charge of 
modern plant manufacturing sash, doors, interior trim and 
cabinet work. Must be a competent estimator, sober, 
steady, able to handle men and give results. Excellent 
opportunity for man with ability. No apprentice need apply. 
Location in Pacific coast town of ten thousand. State 
salary wanted and give references. 

Address “M. 116,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-AT AN EARLY DATE ‘BY COMPANY 
Operating a sawmill cutting western pine, state salary re- 
quired and experience: 

lumber grader, 

2 lumber sorters, 

3 lumber pilers. 

Good town, good climate and all conveniences. Run all 
year. BOX I, Rapid City, S. D. 


WANTED--YARD FOREMAN 
To take charge of piling. yarding, loading and shipping of 
all lumber products, rail and water shipment, principally 
hemlock by rail. Double band sawmill and planing mill. 
Steady employment, northern Michigan. 
Address “M, 102,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-AN EXPERIENCED MAN 
Of good habits to act as foreman or superintendent in a 
retail lumber yard in Rochester. 
WM. B. MORSE & SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 


HARDWOOD INSPECTORS WANTED. 

We want a practical hardwood inspector, entirely famil- 
iar with oak, poplar, ash and hardwoods. Willing worker, 
intelligent grader. We have splendid city, good schools, 
healthy etc. Some work on road at times. Position open 
immediately. Address 

“KX. 148,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















WANTED-SUPERINTENDENT FOR MILL 
Making interior finish from architect plans, also carry stock 
hardwood doors and finish, employ about thirty-five men, 
established fifteen years, prefer man to take interest in 
business: located in city of one hundred fifty thousand in 
Middle West. Address 

“K. 102,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A MAN THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 

In buying white oak logs for veneers. One who knows 

where to buy at nearest point for shipping by water freight. 
Address “Kx. 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SASH AND DOOR ESTIMATOR 
— with figuring lists. Experience necessary. 
ress “H. 131,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











DO YOU WANT A GOOD POSITION? 

We can help you to secure a position. Filers, sawyers, 
engineers, mill mechanics, woodsmen, millwrights, skidder- 
men, loaders, buyers, inspectors, salesmen, bookkeepers, ste- 
nographers, clerks, shipping clerks, estimators, sales man- 
agers, yard foremen, mill superintendents, managers of de- 
partments, if you want a situation or would like advance- 
ment, advertise in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and get re- 
turns. Now is.the time. We reach the people. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANT-—SALES MANAGER TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of Wholesale Department for a manufacturing firm located 
in Tennessee, to handle Hardwoods and Yellow Pine. Party 
must have five to ten years’ experience and be willing to 
put five to ten thousand dollars in the business. Wanted 
at once. Write us. and we will furnish you full details. 

Address “H. 104,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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| Wanted: Salesmen 








Wanted-Cmployment 


[ Wanted:Employment 





A REAL OPPORTUNITY 


Is waiting for a man who knows the lumber business and 
who is honest, aggressive and resourceful. If you have 
had experience both in manufacturing and selling lumber, 
so much the better. A knowledge of the retail yard also 
would help. A leading concern of splendid reputation has 
a fine opening for just such a man as traveling repre- 
sentative. If you are interested, we would like to hear 
from you. Don't be afraid to go into details. Your corre- 
spondence will, of course, be treated strictly confidential. 
Address “i 133,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—A ROOFING SALESMAN 
Who can handle correspondence and solicit business. 
have experience. State experience and salary expected. 
Address “M. 134,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD SALESMAN FOR 
Road work, mainly Wisconsin and Illinois. Must be a “live 
wire” and one who understands his business. Give age and 
references. Address “P. 129,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-AN EXPERIENCED SASH AND DOOR 
Salesman with established trade in Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia by an old established sash and door house located in 
the South. Give reference and salary expected in first let- 
ter. Address “P, 117,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN AND 
Millwork estimator. Must be a hustler and able to get the 
business. c. A. SPEARS & SON, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


SALESMEN WANTED. 
to handle easy selling Carpenter Aprons on a liberal com- 
mission basis. Write immediately to 
THE TROY CARRIAGE SUNSHADE CO., 
Troy, Ohio. Dept. A. 


Must 

















WANTED-A MAN FAMILIAR 


With the manufacture and selling of lumber to travel for a 
large and successful institution of many years’ standing. 
Give experience, present employment, references and salary 
desired. 

Address “Pp. 126," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—-RELIABLE SALESMEN 
Traveling Iowa, Illinois, South Dakota and Missouri, to 
sell our Michigan White Cedar Fence Posts on commission ; 
stock A No. 

Address “M. 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED-A FIRST CLASS SALESMAN. 
Traveling northern Ohio to sell a high grade millwork 

article as a side line on a commission basis. 
Address “L. 188,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 
For territory south of the Ohio River, on a commission 
basis. Address “‘L. 128,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-SALESMEN 
To sell our N. C. pine on commission basis. 
ELM CITY LUMBER CO., New Bern, N. C. 


“THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN.” 

A book dealing with the merits and uses of the leading com- 
mercial woods of the Pacific coast, short methods of figuring 
lumber, octagon spars, log specifications, lumber carrying 
capacity of vessels, logging “terms and a great deal of general 
tony information. 247 pages; flexible cloth covers ; post- 
pal 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., 














Chicago, Il. 


Wanted: Mill Mechanics | 














WANTED_PLANER MAN 
Capable of keeping planers in perfect condition 
afraid to work. Address 
BERRY LUMBER & STAVE CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WANTED-WOOD TURNER AND 
Wood-working machine man. Steady employme nt. 
Address THE MARION LUMBER CO., Marion, Ohio. 


WANTED-A NO. | STICKER HAND, ALSO 
(,00d all around machine hand in country. Cheap rent and 
living, beautiful town. 

FLETCHER MFG. CoO., 


FILER WANTED. 
Hardwood flooring plant wants competent filer. 
age, salary expected and inclose references. 
Address “M. 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-A FIRST CLASS SAWYER 
for circular mill in Wisconsin, cutting hardwoods; 
three months run; twin engine feed. 


and not 








Dixon, Ill. 





State 





two to 





Address “M. 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED 
lwo band saw setters, two edgermen, also other sawmill 


help. PRINCE ALBERT LUMBER CO., LTD. 


Prince Alber a Sask. 


WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS SHOP CARPENTER, 
That can do stair and cabinet work from plans. Steady 
work and good wages Give reference as to character and 
ability. Address “K. 105." care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








NOW IS THE TIME TO LOOK AROUND 
And see if you have any second-hand machinery, engines, 
boilers or something you would like to sell or exchange. All 
you have to do is to place your advertisement in the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN to reach the very people who would be in- 
terested. Try it. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Manhattan Bldg., 481 Sonth Pearhorn St., Chicago. 





HERE—MR. MONEY MAN. 

I am a thorough and experienced woodsman, sawmill man, 
lumber manufacturer and salesman, with very best reputa- 
tion and habits. I want some one to finance me in buying 
up small but valuable tracts of timber in New York State, 
both hard and soft, cutting off the timber and marketing 
the product. You will do well to get in touch with me. I 
can make money for us both. Address 

“BIRCH,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FIRST CLASS ALL AROUND MILL MAN 
Open for position at once. Northwest preferred. dest 
references and can deliver the goods. 

Address “PP. 150," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS YARD FOREMAN 
In city retail yard or manager in small town yard. Am 
capable and sober. Prefer Ohio or N. Y. (References.) 
Address H. J. SLAYTON, Box 23, Naples, N. 








SALESMAN DESIRES TO SELL 
White Pine, Hardwoods and Yellow Pine through Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and New York, either on commission or 


salary. Thoroughly experienced and acquainted. References 
furnished. 
Address “PP. 124," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





SITUATION WANTED AS MANAGER 
Of retail lumber yard. by young man of ability and expe 
rience, Sest of references, Can report at once. 
Address “P. 112,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED- SITUATION. 

Advertiser, for years and now successfully employed, is 
open for proposition of management of lumbering operation, 
deep water or interior mill on Pacific Coast. Age 45. Ex- 
perience lifetime. Ability and habits highest class. Salary 
consideration not under $6,000.00. 

Address “Pp. 114,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





SPEEDY BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION. 

Either right or left hand rig. Also good grader in yellow 
pine and hardwood. Can furnish good reference. Can 
accept at once. Address BOX 291, Warren, Ark. 


WANTED-POSITION AS YARD FOREMAN 


Or inspector. 7 years’ experience, 3 years apprenticeship ; 
moderate salary Address 
». Bad,” care 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-POSITION AS SALES MANAGER 


With yellow pine mill. Address 
“Pp. , 


134,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





ESTIMATOR WANTS POSITION. 
Experienced for sash and door factory. Interior finish. 
Address “P. 137,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-POSITION AS SALESMANAGER OR 
Manager branch sales office by yellow pine lumberman with 
fourteen years’ experience both sawmill and_ sales. Am 
personally acquainted with the large retail and manufactur- 
ing trade from Omaha to Cleveland and control a good 
volume of business. Am 44; married; good habits; will 
locate in any healthy place; can make food if given oppor- 
tunity. Best busine ss references. 

Address “P. 125,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANT-POSITION AS COMMISSARY MANAGER. 
Young married man, with several years’ experience in 
commissary work. Prefers a store doing $40,000 to $60,000 
business per year. Can furnish best references. 
Address “P, 122,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS SALESMAN. 
Experienced in Lumber business North and South. Now 
selling White Pine. Desire more diversity in stock. 
Address “Pp, 120,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—EMPLOY MENT 











By experienced salesman in Illinois and Indiana. Yellow 
pine and cypress. 
Address “Pp. 119," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 


Handiest thing for the purpose you have ever seen. 
hardwood Jumberman should have one. Designed by a prac- 
tical hardwood inspector who knew what was wanted. 
Bound in sheep, with stiff covers and thumb and finger 
straps. Size of book, closed, 444x8% inches. Price per 
copy, 75 cents; six copies, $4; twelve Copies, $7.50. Sample 
pages free. Published and for sale by the 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, Manhattan Bldg., 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Every 





MAN THIRTY FIVE YEARS OF AGE 
And thoroughly experienced in all branches of the lumber 
business desires position in office or as salesman for good 
responsible concern. Acquainted throughout Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and New York. 
Address “PP. 152,° care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—BY HIGH CLASS SALESMAN 

Selling connection with large mfg. and wholesaler of 
Northern and Southern hardwoods to supply Eastern and 
Canadian frade. 

Six years’ selling experience in New York State, Canada 
and New England, and desire change, as present connection 
cannot supply sufficient stock for trade [I can produce. 

Correspondence invits ‘dd. Age 30.) Unmarried, 

Address “P.. 123,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SALES MANAGER OR TRAVELING SALESMAN 
A broad gauged, thorough lumberman is open for position 
as Sales Manager or Traveling Salesman for Manufacturer 
» Selling Corporation. Acquainted with large portion 
a between Chicago and New York: would prefer 
Pacific Coast lumber or Yellow Pine: temperate, a hustler 
and result getter. Write me. 
SALESMAN, Post Office Box 694, 


READ THIS. 

When you have anything you want to sell advertise in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. We sell everything that is salable 
We reach the people. Let us be your salesman. By adver- 
tising you would find an casy way to make a sale. A trial 
will convince you 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


COLORADO, TEXAS, ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA 
Estimator and salesman familiar with all classes of mill 
work and estimating from plans, desires connections with 
strong company or would consider management of live yard. 
Present employer as _ reference. Address 
ESTIMATOR, care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANT-POSITION AS COMMISSARY MANAGER 
With an opportunity of an investment. 
Address ‘P. 140,” care AMERICAN. LUMBERMAN, 











Chicago. 





Manhattan Bidz., 











FIRST CLASS FILER 
29 years’ experience, open for position; best of reference; 
band or circular. bo IX Td, Pelican Lake, Wis. 


WANTED-POSITION BY YOUNG MARRIED MAN 
With experience as commissary store manager or book- 
keeper. Will accept either. _ Best of references. 

Address “P. 139," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A BOOK OF HOUSE PLANS, 

“Construction of Dwelling Houses and Bungalows.” just 
off the press; 215 pages. Plans and Specifications for all 
classes of houses and bungalows, and description of different 
kinds of construction material. Specifications and plans for 
each building and estimate of cast. Bound in stiff cloth 
covers, $1 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 








EXPERIENCED LATH MILL MAN WANTS 
Lath ~— to run by the thousand; best references. Address 
P. M., 1506 80th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 








EXPERT MACHINERY SALESMAN, 
Now employed, desires a change, preferably with manufac- 
turer of locomotive cranes, railroad equipment, logging ma- 
chinery, on aa | sch “commhission. Well known and can get 
the business. A 
“*MACHINER Y care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER WANTS 
Permanent position. Good references. 
Address “Pp. 109," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANT-—POSITION AS STORE MANAGER, 
Clerk or Bookkeeper. IT ive years’ experience. Best refer- 
ences. Married. Location desired, N. Car., S. Car, Va., 
Ga. Correspondence solicited. Address 

“STORE MANAGER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOUNG MAN, WITH 8 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
In lumber business, wants position as assistant sales man- 
ager or secretary with some good concern. Best of refer- 
ences, Results ‘guaranteed, 

Address “P. 102,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


1 AM 45 YEARS OLD, MARRIED AND A MAN OF 
Good character and habits. I am a thorough lumberman 
and nan pee with every department of the manufacture 
and sale of lumber, either hardwood or yellow pine. I can 
handle the financial end of the business if your concern is a 
going one, and I am just what I claim to be—an up-to-date, 
first-class lumberman. I want a position. 
Address “M. 108,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SITUATION AS YARD MANAGER OR 
Responsible position by practical, active, young lumberman. 
Good, live experience in N. W. states. University graduate. 
Wants chance to advance or buy interest. 

ddress “M. 114,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HUSTLING HARDWOOD SALESMAN WANTS 
Position. Thoroughly acquainted with St. Louis trade and 
Central states. Can get the business, familiar with buying 
and can handle correspondence. Good reference. 

ddress “M. 131,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


RIGHT HAND BAND SAWYER WANTS 
Position. Steady, sober and up to date in any kind of 
wood. Al references. 

Address "a 


ddre 
. SALESM AN,’ 























135,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-POSITION AS ESTIMATOR AND 
Salesman, on special mill work, by man who is capable of 
taking off quantities, taking full charge of estimating de- 
partment. Have twenty (20) years’ experience in above 
‘ine. Sober and reliable; will go any place. Best refer- 
ences. Address 

ROOM 5034, No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURER OF PINE. 

Are you satisfied with the cost of your railroad construc- 
tion and delivery of logs to mill? If thinking of making a 
change of management might be interested by writing. 

“EXP ERIENCE,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WRITTEN FOR THE BUSINESS MAN 
“Science of Organization and Business Development,” by 
Robert J. Frank, of the Chicago Bar. The Law and Pro- 
cedure of Organization. Financing and Development of Busi- 
ness Corporation in ON? BOOK. Write today and get a 


copy for your desk or library. Morocco binding, $2.75, sent 
postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, II]. 
WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail lumber yard, located in good town in eastern Kan- 
sas or Nebraska. S years’ experience; with present firm 4 
years. 28 years old, marricd, good mixer, no boozer, and 
can show results. Address 
LOCK BOX 85, Overton, Nebraska. 


A LUMBERMAN OF PUSH AND ENERGY 
With fine executive ability, first class manufacturing record 
with largest spruce people in the East, is open for engage- 
ment. Either sawmill or pulp proposition considered. Write 

FOSCAL, Suite 602, 50 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


A LUMBERMAN OF TEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
As buyer and manufacturer of lumber, wants to represent 
n good firm in the South as their buyer. Understand grad- 
ing. Good references. Address 

10 BEEGHLY FLAT, 

















Dayton, 9. 
WANT POSITION-FOREMAN IN SASH & DOOR 


Or contractor's mill; 18 years’ experience; a practical man; 
strictly temperate and married; go anywhere; best_refer- 
ences. Address H. J. SCHULTZ, Sandusky, Ohio. 


SASH & DOOR SUPERINTENDENT 
Open for situation; have had 19 years’ experience; under- 
stand my work thoroughly and know how to work men to 
best advantage. I am looking for a permanent position 
where good hard work and results are appreciated. Will be 
willing to give my present or former employer’s names and 
addresses for reference to any concern looking for a man of 
my ability. Address “M. 130,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION AS SAW MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
Wanted. 20 years’ experience in = or hard wood. Have 
finished cut in present location. Can furnish best of refer- 
ence and can come on short notice and guarantee results. 

Address “M. 125,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—10,000 MEN 
To use the advertising columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
If you want employment, employees or anything used in the 
Lumber World, or its associated industries, write to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
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